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This fountain pen is writing ne 
SUN a new history of achievement 
& 3 D)\ On the crest of an epoch-makin3, popularity, it is heralded, 


Ni not only as a thing, of beauty, but as an outstanding and 
needed improvement. Its first {reat advantage was a “point 
of honor,’ a remarkable nib that is 3uaranteed to last a life- 
time. And now comes a jewel-like barrel that is practically 
unbreakable and indestructible, because it is made of radite. 
Radite! Even the roughest usage will not harm it; hght it is 
in weight, with a radiant elegance all its own. The now 
far-famed Lifetime “is the pen of no repairs.” It is built 
to endure. Spot it by the dot in its field of jade—the white 
dot. Through the edict of a record-makin?, demand this fine 
writing, instrument has established a new world leadership. 


4, 


Green “Lifetime”’ for men, $8.75—for women, $7.50 Others, $2.50 and up 


At better stores -verywhere 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


JEWELERS 


QUALITY - THE HIGHEST 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


[ETH AVENUE & 3/ STREET 
New YorK 
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The New Marmon Five-Passenger Sedan-Limousine De Luxe 


“Ihe NEW MARMON.-~ successful car 


for successful people---“‘It’s 2 Great Automobile” 


VANITY FAIR 


May 1925 


Comprehensive selection of New Marmon De Luxe Models, permitting intimate expression 
of personal tastes. Also, New Marmon Standard Closed Cars at practically open car price. 
All mounted on famous Marmon six-cylinder chassis of 136-inch wheelbase 


Open cars, $3165. Closed cars, $3295 t0$3975 Prices f. 0. b. Indianapolis, exclusive of tax 


Vanity Fair is published every month by The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Conn, Executive and Publishing Vol. No. 24, No , 


. . . ‘ passa oe 9-9 Editorial offices 
offices, Greenwich, Conn. Entered as second class n at the Post Office at Greenwich, Conn., under the Act of March 3rd, 1879. Editorial of ag 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. Subscriptions for the United States, Canada, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines, $3.50 a year in advance. 
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More than a year ago we re- 
marked that the dictionary 
of synonyms had been worn 
dog-eared in the hunt for 
adjectives to describe motor 
car beauty. 


There isn’t a superlative left 
to use. 


As a matter of fact, they’ve 
all been used so many times 
that they no longer carry 
conviction. 


But just as surely as you know 
a beautiful car when you see 
it, you'll be entranced by the 
Chrysler Six. 


In every Chrysler model, you 
sense at once the beauty, the 
good taste, the smartness 
which we in America have 
been in the habit of describing 
as “French,” or “foreign,” or 
“continental,” or “European.” 


More than 32,000 times last 
year, buyers expressed, in 


Dynamic Symmetry 
In Chrysler Beauty 








terms of their motor car 
choice, their preference for 
the Chrysler kind of beauty 
—giving to Chrysler Six a 
first-year sales record never 
before awarded to any car. 


Here is a car scientifically 
engineered to be beautiful. 


Three years were devoted 
to the study of dynamic 
symmetry—the science of 
proportion and balance. 


The height of side body pan- 
els, for instance, was a matter 
of determining the exact re- 
lation between the require- 
ments of human comfort in 
the car, and the most pleas- 
ing proportion from outside 
the car. 


The “bead,” or “belt line,” 
was not put on as an incident, 
or just because a body de- 
signer liked it. It was scientifi- 
cally sized and scientifically 


placed to give that long, low, 
sweeping line which produc- 
es such a racy, foreign effect. 


” Most cars are pretty fair look- 


ing from some one angle; the 
more fortunate,from a couple 
of viewpoints. From the rear 
view, nearly all of them are 


* weak on appearance. 


One result of the scientific 
design of the Chrysler Six is 
the charm of its rear view. 


Note particularly how all of 
the lines and curves of the 
front and sides gracefully 
blend at the rear. 


There are no displeasing 
angles, sharp corners, awk- 
ward curves. 


Then walk around in front. 
See how the long, sweeping 
lines flow out of the radiator. 


It’s a mere detail to the buyer, 
perhaps, but an interesting 
fact that months were spent 
on designing and proportion- 
ing lamps and fenders. 

That inimitable grace, melt- 
ing so perfectly into the bulk 
of the whole car, was no 
matter of chance. 


So, too, with the wheels. 
Chrysler designers sought the 
ultimate in that much desired 
close-to-the-ground appear- 
ance. 

But they didn’t simply take 
any small wheel. They got 
the exactly right proportion. 


And what is the result of this 


new application of scientific 
design and proportion? 


Perhaps the most important 
result is that air of perfect 
good taste—the same atmos- 
phere that surrounds real 
gentlewomen and gentlemen. 


The Clirysler isn’t beautiful 
because of any fanciful 
tricks,:or because of any 
ornamentation hung on it. 


It isn’t gaudy. It isn’t osten- 
tatious. 

But it is smart, refined,in good 
taste, harmonious, gracious, 
eye-compelling, simple. 

In a word, it is beautiful. 
And that isn’t all. 


Such true beauty in a car 
doesn’t stop with looks 
alone—any more than it 
does in a man or woman. 


There’s an old saying,“Beau- 
ty is as beauty does.” 


That’s the Chrysler Six. 


Remember that while 
Chrysler engineers were 
scientifically building beauty 
of appearance, they were 
building with relation to 
human comfort. 


So that Chrysler proportions 
are not only good to look at— 
they also give the most perfect 
riding, most accurately com- 
fortable car you ever drove or 
rode in, as Chrysler owners 
can tell you today after a 
year’s experience, 


The Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1825; The Royal Coupe, $1895; The 
Brougham, $1965; The Imperial, $2065; The Crown-Imperial, $2195. All prices f.o.b. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler Six enclosed models. All models equipped with special design six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 
There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the convenes 
ience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive p' 
CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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e Charming Hostess 
SHE WATCHES DETAILS 

SHE IS CORRECT AT THE CORRECT MOMENT 


HER WELL BRED TASTE WHISPERS 
“HUYLER’S” ALWAYS 





The New 9 
ce TID-BIT 


Package— 
distinctly different. As- SE So aa 
sorted chocolates and a NEW YORK 


variety of other delight- 
ful confections. 
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‘ Paddington” London-Tailored 
TOPCOATS 


America’s largest assortment of authentically English 
topcoats, embracing all correct models and including 
the loosely draped Balmaccan, illustrated. Equally at 
home on Bond Street or Fifth Avenue. Exclusive with 
Saks and Company. 38.00 to 63.00 


AYRES & SMITH CAPS 


From one of London’s foremost 
makers, Featured this season is the 
large, rakish one-piece model, illus- 
trated. Others in checks, plaids, Fair 
Isle and Glen Urquhardt patterns in 
accepted shapes. 4.00 to 6.00 


McAFEE SHOES 
Correct footwear for daytime oc- 
casions, made expressly to our order in 
London. Illustrated ; oxfords of tan 
Russia calf, hand stitched, full wing tip 
in the custom manner. Exclusive with 
Saks—Fifth Avenue. 18.00 to 25.00 





SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH TO FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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FROM THE HOUSE OF BANISTER. 
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“(Worthy of the climb and the crest! 


Look at the feet of men who have climbed near to the top of the 
unseen ladder of success. 


So many of them wear Banister Shoes you might easily make the 
mistake of thinking the shoes themselves carried them up. It is not so. 





But for eighty years, men with the courage, ability and judgment 
to grasp and hold the best things in life have naturally chosen 
these shoes as the most fitting (in both senses) for them. Such 
men demand comfort as their right—insist on fine appearance as 
their privilege. 


Drop us a line and we'll tell you of a Banister dealer near you. 


JAMES A. BANISTER CO. 


Newark, New Jersey 


BANISTER 


Shoes 
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SINCE 1845 THE CHOICE OF GENTLEMEN 
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Ninon ve L’Enctos wore her wrinkles on 
her heels. These ties are still more remark- 
able—although of delicate silk foulard, 
they will not wrinkle at all! The lining is 
the secret. At $1.88, they are a real 
investment; and if you will mention 
your preferences in color and design, you 
can buy them with great satisfaction by 
mail. 
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The Suit that Will Bloom in the Spring! 


(): A COOL, gusty March morning, 
this intrepid young man put on 
this Spring suit from Macy’s, and 
walked three brave blocks on Park 
Avenue—just long enough for a news 
photographer to catch him. 


He was highly conspicuous—but 
he would not be conspicuous today. 
Every well dressed young man has 
ben buying these two-button, double- 
breasted suits of light flannel, first 
worn by the P— of W—! 


Macy’s offers them, admirably cut 


and tailored, at $54.75; the lowest 
price, quality for quality, in New York. 


Your choice of materials includes 
flannels, unfinished worsteds, and chev- 
iots, in the new pheasant shades as 
well as all the old favorite colors and 
weaves. 


Add two or three of these suits— 
the name is Saybrooke—to your ward- 
robe now. They are a welcome change 
from the stovepipe slimness and dark- 
ness of your ordinary clothes. They 
make you look as breezy and cheerful 


and prosperous as William Morris 
himself; knowing all about color and 
design, he wore double-breasted jackets 
always. 


And remember; prosperous is as 
prosperous does! If you really like to 
make money go farthest and buy most, 
Macy’s men’s departments are the 
place to buy nowadays. 


RH: 


344 ST.G BROADWAY =e Sve. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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THE NEW SPALDING 
MESH ‘REPRESENTS A 
DISTINCT FORWARD 
STEP IN GOLF BALL 
DEVELOPMENT. THIS 
HAS BEEN EASILY THE 
SENSATION OF THE 
SOUTHERN SEASON. 
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AMERICAN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP BRITISH AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 
AMERICAN OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP BRITISH OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 

AMERICAN WOMEN’S CHAMPIONSHIP CANADIAN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 
PGA CHAMPIONSHIP CANADIAN OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
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NORTH AND SOUTH CHAMPIONSHIP BELGIAN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 
CALIFORNIA OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP BELGIAN OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
SWISS OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
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MEN’S FOUR-PIECE SPORTS SUITS 


made of imported hand-woven homespun 


i a 


Other Sports Suits, $50.00 upward 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET  THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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At the left you see the 
uaint clear glass Buddha 
ttle that enshrines Sub- 
tilite, the newest and most 
sophisticated Houbigant 
>a $12.50. Next to it, 


g s Temps des Lilas, green 
a _ and limpid, pure as a 
- ‘i Ds garden; $5. Mon Boudoir, 
oad ona? rown as amber in its 
a gre lovelycrystal bottle, beloved 


the world ; $6.75. Behind 
them stands Quelques 
Fleurs, esa tah hs pecan 
that appeals to almost 
everyone, $7.50. 


’ %, the true coquette; $8. 
R ; hen Le Parfum Ideal, 
with the dull gold cameo 

= face that is known all over 







“Do you try on your perfumes 


as you try on your hats? 


When you buy a hat, you try on dozens. You sit down, stand up, look at the 
front, the back, the side, the colour, the line. It takes an hour, two hours—a 
whole morning. Waste time?.... Not if you get the right hat. 


When you choose a perfume—so much more subtle than a hat, a part of yourself, 
a little still warm caressing voice that talks under its breath when your own voice 
is silent—a voice that influences you, your friends, the people you meet and pass— 


Do you try on your perfumes? Do you give yourself time to savor each one? 
Do you note its effect on you—whether it soothes or disturbs, makes you gay, 
or dreamy, or daring? 





For a hundred and fifty years, the House of Houbigant has been creating perfumes 
—pouring the breath of a thousand flowers into frail little flasks—hunting all over 
the world for haunting fragrances—inventing new magic to tantalize, to fascinate. 
Frenchwomen of distinction, stars of the French stage, great ladies of England, 
smart Americans—these women have given infinite thought to the question of 


Houbigant Fore Pow- 


Houbigant t in arfum 
perfume, and have found their answer in Houbigant . ... The same answer, in powder in oders: Ideal Ouclau: Flew 
on udoi 


= uesFleurs,Mon 

oir, Le Temps 
fonkicclatctere | 
The characteristic bottles of five of the loveliest Houbigant perfumes are illustrated Price $1.50. | 
here—you can't photograph their essences, their allure, their charming souls. 
Among them, Houbigant believes you will find your own, the perfume that you 
shouldn't live without. For the perfume that pleases you is the one that expresses 
you—and no one can choose it for you but yourself . . . An arsenal of subtle little 


weapons! To find and use your own... . ah, that is the ee of new wisdom! 


HOUBICANT 


WOeUuRBEGAN TFT 1 HOUBIGANT Ut.TtD 
16 W. 49™St, NEW MH DA R | S 46 St Alexandre Paes ° 


Temps des __ Lilas, 

Subiilité and other 

Houbigant odors. 
Price $1.50 


general; yet differing in particular. 
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How small is 
a womans foot? 
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the art of putting her best 
foot forward. 






HE shoe shop has its 
mirrors, focused on the 
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This three-strap model in rich black Vici kid rep- 





Regardless of your price require- 
ments, you may have Vici kid 
The vogue for Vici kid starts with 
the most expensive of the new shoes, 
to be sure. But fashions are made for 
the majority, and the majority prefer 
to be fashionable at reasonable cost. 
The new models in Vici kid are ob- 
tainable at the price you want to pay. 


resents a type of shoe no well-dressed woman 
can do without—a shoe for business, travel and 
general-purpose wear. Models with one broad 
strap are also being shown. 


floor line, to remind its pa- 
trons that there is more to 
choosing the right shoe than the 
mere matter of size. Between two 
shoes of identical size there is all 
the difference in the world in the 
vital matter of effect upon the ap- 
pearance of the foot. Here line and 
pattern enter the picture—and the 
material of which the shoe is made. 








This model shows the popular two-tone treatment 
at its best. The vamp and quarter are Oak color 
Vici kid with a covered heel and applique trim- 
mings of Caramel color Vici. Similar combinations 
of Oak and Sudan and Sudan and Cranberry 
color Vici kid are equally smart and effective. 


This will help you recognize 
the correct new shoes 
The makers of fashionable footwear 
are placing the Vici kid trade mark 
inside their new mod- 
elsinVicikid. Lookfor 
this trade mark. You 
may select the shoe in 
which it appears with 
all confidence that it 
is an authentic repre- 
sentative of the new mode. 


And here, in this new season, the 
creators of footwear fashions have 
scored their greatest triumph — in 
choosing for their trim, 
new models the rich 
leather, Vici kid. Vici kid 
molds itself to the foot as 
smoothly as a fine glove 
fashions itself to the hand. 
For Spring the smartest 
models, in shoes for every 
occasion, are made of 
Vici kid — good news for 
every woman versed in 








Vici 
KID 





MADE ONLY BY | 
ROBTHFOERDERERINC. | 

ereuincsatags | Nothing could be smarter than this new step-in 
pump with its severe enameled buckle. It is being 
shown in black mat (dull finish) Vici kid, and 
in the voguish soft tone colors. 











Look for 
this mark—the Vici kid 
trade mark—inside the 
shoe of your choice. There 


is only one Vici kid—there 
never has been any othet. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


kid ter 
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Linings for men’s 
suits and topcoats. 
Linings for women’s 
coats, suitsand furs. 
Dress Satins, Milli- 
nery Satins, Shoe 
Satins. 





| Pape is an art in making a fine garment, just as 
in making a fine piece of furniture or painting a 
picture. But the painter must have pigments of high 
quality, the cabinet-maker must have good woods 
and the tailor good cloth- -and linings. 

Pure wool fabrics, careful workmanship and Skinner's Satin. 
With these a good tailor can do justice to his art. They give 


him pride in his work and confidence in the result, which can- 
not be perfect when any one is lacking. 


“LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE” 











Skinner's Satin 


lita» THIS LINING IS 

/; \ CL: 7 we 

(4 \ Skinners Satin 

WHICH IS A GUARANTEE 
OF DURABILITY 

LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE 
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Established 1848 
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WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 





— NEWYORK. CHICAGO, BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA — MILLS. HOLYOKE, 


MASS. 
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The Woman’s Shop of 


KNOX THE HATTER 


NEW YORK 
452 FIFTH AVENUE ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
(at 40th Street) (Madison at 45th) 
161 BROADWAY 


(Singer Building) 






















SAN FRANCISCO: 51 GRANT AVENUE 


*Warm but light in weight is the Knox Polo Cloth coat. 
It fulfills every requirement for motoring or sports wear. 
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Enjoy a care-free summer 
on an Elco F orty-five! 


i from the expense and promiscuity of hotels, from the 
dust and danger of crowded roads, you can voyage wherever 
fancy dictates; take long runs up or down the coast; rest and 
swim in sheltered coves; eat and sleep and enjoy life as you 


never have before! A 


Business need not interfere with your pleasure—within a few 
miles of your office there are quiet harbors where you can live 
aboard the Forty-five, and commute to town. In the evening, of 
take a moonlight run out to the lightship; up the river; across 

the lake. Have dinner on board, and come back refreshed and 
ready for tomorrow’s business. oI 


TUTTI | 


The Elco Forty-five is a real home afloat for six people; in the 
forward cabin are four comfortable berths and lavatory, and aft 
there is a double stateroom with lavatory. The galley is as large {0 
and well-equipped as many an apartment kitchen. The broad 
decks are ideal for lounging, dancing or an afternoon of bridge. 
If you wish, your enjoyment of the Forty-five can begin to- pr 
morrow! Elco standardized construction makes immediate 
delivery possible and brings cost within your reach—and Elco 
service assures your permanent satisfaction. The yachting sea- be 


son has begun—come to Port Elco and inspect the Forty-five 
just as she will be delivered to you—or write for Catalog VF. 


Correspondence should be addressed to: WI) 
The roomy forward cabin and luxurious 


stateroom will accommodate a party of six; the PORT ELCO—Division of Sales and Exhibit 


big 50 H.P. engine gives 12 miles per hour. 
ee ee, 247 Park Avenue and 107 East 46th Street 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2320 NEW YORK CITY 


Price 12.8 5 0 pantont - THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 





Established 1892 


yonne,N.J. 
Other Elco Models are: The Twenty-six, ; 
$1,950; the Veedette, $4,850; the Cruis- ‘ 
ette, $5,350; the Fifty-six, $24,500. & 
Instead of purchasing a boat out of capi- 
tal, many people prefer to avail them- 
selves of the Elco deferred payment plan. 
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Secin YS «OVER LAN B+ REWS+ MOTTO KR? CARS 





A regally a motor car with the only type 
of six-cylinder engine in the world that actually 
grows quieter, smoother, more powerful ---No valves 
to grind --No carbon annoyance--60 horsepower 
performance--A motor car beautifully engineered, 


beautifully built- and stylish as the Rue de la pen 


WILLYS-OVERLAND Inc.,Toledo,Ohio>*-WILLYS-OVERLAND Sales Co. Ltd.,Tor 


The New 


) WILLYS- “KNIGHT 
SIX 


} Forthose who want the Finest 
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There’s ever a witchery in fine ho- 
siery that is shared by no other 
apparel. It expresses and reveals 


so much, that men and women are 


never well-dressed until they are 
well-stockinged. And now that 
desirable attainment can be had at 
small cost. Phoenix hosiery has 
worked a new economy in the 
world. To the allurement of lovely 
color and sure-fitting shapeliness, 
it has added a long-mileage service- 
ability that is peculiarly its own. 


PHOENIX 


HOSIERT 


MILWAUKEE 
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Behind the wheel of a Wills Sainte Claire, Claire Six with the cl 
the boys and girls of today are enjoying the — and the spirit of unc 


samc thrill, the same pride of possession their to youth in its own language. 


Dads and Mothers enjoyed astride the seven- alive and responsiy e: 


gaited Thoroughbreds of Old Kentucky to vo anywhere, anVtin 
when Springtuume was on the road. thirty Claire has won. the 
years ago. @ a « The new Wills Sainte Youth=-it is Amert 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE, IN«¢ 


MARYSVILLE, MICH. 






































The emblem, Body by Fisher, designates the finished product of 
body- building facilities which have no equal in the world. 
On a car of high price or moderate price, it also indicates the 
greatest body-value which long experience and consummate 
skill can produce for a vehicle in that particular price-class. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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Copyright, 1925, bhe Fisk Tire Co., Inc. 
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THE PEAK LAPELS TO WHICH FINCHLEY THE MODEL EMBRACES THE LATE ITEMS 
ATTACHES IMPORTANCE ARE ENGLISH. ASSOCIATED WITH FINE CUSTOM WORK. 


FIFTY-FIVE DOLLARS AND MORE 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


IFIINCIHILLEAY 


Fifth Avenue at 46™ Street 
NEW YORK 
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A comfortable, soft-toed golf shoe 
“shape-insured” by Barbourwelt 


ERE is a golf shoe as soft and easy on your feet 
as a moccasin. There is comfort in it for long 
extra rounds of holiday golf. 


A sloppy, out-of-shape golf shoe may spoil your 
stance. But the sturdy upstanding rib of Barbourwelt 
around this shoe resists the natural tendency of your 
foot to tread over and distort the shape of the soft * 
upper leather. On wet greens and in rain-soaked 
rough Barbourwelt adds the further protection of 
keeping out underfoot dampness. 
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This is but one of the many styles of men’s and 
women’s shoes made by 250 of the country’s leading 
manufacturers who are now using Barbourwelt. You 
will find Barbourwelt models in all makes and styles 
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wherever you buy good shoes. 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High Grade Goodyear Welting for over 30 years 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


BARBOURWELT 


‘STORMWELI” for winter « “"DRESSWELI” for summer 
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GOLF SHOE MADE BY NUNN-BUSH 
For Sale at 


86 Wisconsin Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
32 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


706 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 
1462 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
23-A School Street Boston, Mass, 








A wmoccasin-pat- 
tern golf shoe 
made with genu- 
ine Barbourwelt. 
This sole-leather 
rib shuts out 
dampness and 
holds the shoe in 
shape. 
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The Leeds 


The Leeds is pre-eminent- 
ly the choice of men 
whose clothes preference 
follow the fashions that 
emanate from London. 








In this model are embod- 
ied those distinctive style 
originations typical of the 
garments turned out by 
smart Bond Street tailors 
for men_ internationally 
notable for correct attire. 











The Tie of a 
Thousand Knots 


Correctness of line and 
casual comfort are dis- 
tinctive featuresof The 
Westminster. 








Current fashions tem- 


pered to the en EATURED in Stores where 
nating taste of we ; 
Rs iiaal: she, Style and Quality predominate. 
inite reflection in the : 
moderately wide The season’s newest shades, in a 


shoulders, peak lapels wide diversity of patterns, are 


and clearly defined sil- paar 
houette of this popular now on display. 


model. 
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BERKLEY KNITTING COMPANY 











Philadelphia / 
Your request for our style bro- New York Fifth Avenue Building 
chure will be promptly honored 
‘ 
coopman #suss |} BERKLEY ||) 
CLOTHES | 











ROCHESTER N.Y. ‘| 1 
= C 
AUTHENTICALLY STYLED KNI 
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GOOD! So good,we think,that you . 
wil need no knoledj of the craftsman- p¥s 
sh p of shoe making or the fineness JJ 

of ‘lethers or the intricasy of Wi 
design to appreciate its distinc- 
tion c—s» A Scotch brogue 

that has fulness without 
bulk and sturdiness with- 
out excessiv weir ~~» 


¢ John ward 


rien’s Shoes 
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General Offises :191 Hudson street | SS SS A\\\\\\ 
New York City iS SS N \ ‘\\\nn SS 
NewYork Shops ‘Philadelphia Shop eas ERS $9 
[of iclotmes epee, «t= 38. Cheinwe fires. EE DS al 
a Bagihaitet n ju elo the ms is WE eas 
Broakion ye Hotel ane i CET PERRET CS 


= By Mail if you like 


Also a new shop at 26 East 42 street, NewYork City ~ between and Madison ~ Open all nite 
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CANNY GOLFERS 


Carry a Raynjacket 

ITS into a little sack which keeps the jacket 

y . clean and conveniently at hand in the bot- 
_—* tom of the golf bag—light weight, hand- 
Ca N / some, wind-proof and water-proof. 









Blue skies and sunshine to start your game, 
or your hike, or your horseback ride. Then 
a sudden shower, but the owner of a Rayn- 
jacket is protected. Compact enough to 
carry anywhere from the pocket of your coat 
to the pocket of your motor. 


Made for Men and Women 


Aeroplane cloth (tan only) 
and silk (blue, red, green, tan) 
for those who like the fabric 
worn outside, lining rubberized. 
Gos-mer-ett the famous _pat- 
ented material for those who 
prefer the rubber surface. The 
Gos-mer-ett coat is belted and has corduroy 
lined collar. Silver blue, wine, green, gray. 


The Raynjacket comes in two styles; the 









If your dealer or coat as illustrated, and the jumper which slips 
golf professional does over the head, elastic at waist. 
not carry Raynjacket 2 
— us pod gee and Prices: Aeroplane Cloth— $6.50 er | 
address and we will " -ett— a 
ae by the Jacke Gos-mer-ett—$10.00—Silk—$10.00 L 
you want. Write us for the name of your nearest dealer or 


golf professional carrying Raynjacket. 


Ash for RAYNJACKET ” 


NORTH EASTERN PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. New York 
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FRENCH CHOCOLATES AND BON BONS 
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NEW YORK PARIS 


Poland Spring | 


MAINE 


Excellent 18-Hole Golf Course 
POLAND SPRING HOUSE 


Open June 20th to October 


| MANSION HOUSE 


Always Open 
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}} MEDICAL BATHS: All forms 
of baths, electrical treatment, 
massage, medical supervision. 








For reservatiz 


HIRAM RICKER & ‘SONS, Inc. 
South Poland, Maine 


















C What a whale of a difference 


Just a few cents make 
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| Taz Enousn Racuan [5 
Be A popular model in exclusive 
novelty patterns. 











From Scotland— 
the Perfect Golf Hose 


Golf Hose of finest quality and true Scotch distinction 
is now available—direct to your favorite shop from the 
mills of Glengair Ltd., at Leith, Scotland. 


The beauty and originality of Glengair Stockings can 
not be told in words. See Glengair Hose—and words 
will not be needed. You will recognize something 
distinctly superior in golf hose. 


Glengair’s harmony of color and vivacity in design are 
possible only in genuine hand-frame full-fashioned 
hose, knitted of purest wool. Glengair’s tenacious 
wearing quality demonstrates the true economy of the 
purchase. 


Available to Americans only since January, Glengair 
Hose will be worn by men who appreciate value and 
propriety in sports apparel. 


XCLUSIVE in fabric, Any better-class shop can supply you, or 
: l take your order. For further details 
correct 1n sty C, about Glengair Hose, send a note to 
G~ Maenson pucrusia GLENGAIR LTD., 
Clothes for Men, made in LEITH, SCOTLAND 
or 


England, ,embody the best 267 Firvu AveNuE, N. Y. C. 
traditions of British tailoring 


and design. (GLE N c. Al R 


Sold by a shop in your locality whose 


name will be sent upon application. Go lf Hos e 





Made by 
| ‘ p Py St. Andrews Golf Course, Scotland 
; JOSEPH May & Sons, Ltd. n 4 ae Fi . Right enth Green. Clubhouse in pe le 
of Leeds, England 








Merchants in unrepresented localities are invited to communi- 
cate with the American Representative, Edgar B. Walters 
Organization, 2 East 23rd Street, Corner Broadway, New York 
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APARTMENTS VANITY FAIR 









at 63°*STREET 
NEWYORK 








‘THE INCOMPARABLE 


TOWN HOUSE 


817 FIFTH AVENUE 
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EACH apartment occupies an entire floor 


* ? 7 


All apartments contain 13 or 14 rooms. 
There are 4 master bedrooms, 4 servants’ 
rooms, and 4 baths 


+ vy + 


The four master bedrooms have 11 
windows; all master baths have full size 


windows ree 


A 20 room maisonette with private Fifth 
Avenue entrance is one of the attractive 


features oe 


The owner has arranged the. structural 
and mechanical work so that several alter- 
nate plans are available 
¢ v v 

The building will, of course, be most 
modern in all its appointments—individ- 
ual laundries and storerooms, incinerator, 
receivadors, etc. 


+ tA us 


The location is admittedly unsurpassed 
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This is an investment enterprise of the 
owner and builder. Apartments = 
being leased—not sold. Rentals $13,50 

to $18,000 per annum 






Descriptive Booklet serit 
upon request 


Douglas L. Elliman &Co. 


Managing cAgents 
15 East 49th Street 

















Rural England , } 
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One fifteen Tudor buildings of Hudson View 
Gardens reproduce a charming bit of old England 
on seven acres of the highest ground in Manhat- 
tan, New York. 

Old English homes and gardens were studied to 
make the reproduction authentic. 


100% Co-operative Apartments 


Tenant-owners who already occupy apartments con- 
tinually find new delight in the beautiful garden 
setting. High class elevator and non-elevator apart- 
ments of 3, 4, 5, 6, and more rooms are available 
for purchase. 


Housekeeping and Hotel Features 


Kitchens have dishwashing machines, automatic re- 
frigeration, incinerators and kitchen cabinets. Every 
apartment has radio programs transmitted to the 
living room. There are nursery and playground. 
Hotel features are the restaurant, commissary, steam 
laundry, barber shop and beauty parlor, all earning 
dividends while they serve tenant-owners. 


Moderate Prices 


Visit Hudson View Gardens ind.select your apart- 
ment. Purchase prices range from $4,000 to $19,000 
and a payment of about 25% gives immediate occu- 
pancy. Maintenance expensesare half the cost of rent. 


Hudson View 
Hardens 


183rRp ST. AND PINEHURST AVE., NEW YORK 
Conceived and Constructed by DR. CHARLES V. PATERNO 
Woop, DoLson Co., Inc., Agent, Broadway, 72nd-73rd Street 
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“HOTEL ASTOR | 
New York 


TIMES SQUARE 
| BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets 


All the essentials of a good 
hotel—plus, many unusual 
comforts, attractive rates 
and advantageous location 





Fred’k A. Muschenheim 

















THE 


GLEN 


SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN,N.Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 


A Health Resort and Hotel with 
complete facilities for the treat- 
ment of heart, circulatory, di- 
gestive and nervous disorders. 
Valuable mineral springs—high- 
ly radio-active. Baths under 
Soler tbe Aare ms eetaetler-l mettaceatosen 
Golf and other outdoor sports 


Illustrated booklets on singuaneeee 





where its cool 
all summe 
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{| Golden Gate, 
§ San Francisco 


AN FRANCISCO, where the average 

summer temperature is 59°, is Amer- 
ica’s coolest summer city. Here you get the 
greatest value for your vacation money, and 
the free booklet just issued by CALIFORNIANS 
Inc., ‘California Wonder Tours,” tells you 
how to do it. 


These tours include Lake Tahoe, the land 
of Mark Twain’s “Jumping Frog” and Bret 
Harte’s “Luck of Roaring Camp,” the Giant 
Redwood Forests, Yosemite and California’s 
three other national parks, the Spanish Mis- 
sions, including Mission Dolores in San Fran- 
cisco, Carmel Mission, Mission San Jose and 
others, all easily reached by motor car or train 
from San Francisco, your logical starting 
point. San Francisco, itself, is worth a whole 
summer's vacation—with its quaint Chinatown, 
the Golden Gate, its picturesque waterfront where 
gather men of every nation and ships of every 
port, and where stately liners 
arrive from and depart for 
Hawaii and the Orient. 


Low roundtrip summer fares, 
Send coupon now for this inter- 
esting free booklet whether you 
are coming to California this 
summer or later, Address CALI- 
FORNIANS INC., San Francisco, 
California, 


Californians Inc. 
} Headquarters, San Francisco 
140 Montgomery St., Room 760 


Please send me the booklet 
“California Wonder Tours” 








Name _ 





St. & Address 




















The glorious spring- 
freshdaysat Virginia 
Hot Springs keep ev- 
ery sports-enthusiast 
busy at golf—tennis 
—swimming-— riding 
—walking or driv- 
ing. 


the HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


Booklets and information on request. 

















In the heart of the Rockies of 
Western Montana 


ELDOREL RANCH 
(Elevation, 4000 ft.) 
Riding, hiking, motoring, moun- 
tain-climbing, trout-fishing, hunt- 
ing. Exceptional accommodations 
with all modern conveniences for 
a limited number of guests. For 
literature, rates and bookings, ad- 
dress Eldorel Ranch, Potomac, 

Montana. 
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Cables: Kilometrik 





ROLLS-ROYCE 


Cars FOR HIRE, a Specialty 


**Goas you please touring”’ 
booklet free 


GRIFFITH & COMPANY 
50 


Rue de Ponthieu 





Hotel St. J ames 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45tt Street 


Much favored by 
women traveling 
without escort 

An Hotel of quiet 
dignity, having the 
atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well 
conditioned home. 

40 Theatres, all 
principal shops and 
churches, 3 to 5 
minutes’ walk. 4 

2 minutes of all® 
subways, “‘L” roads, surface cars, bus lines. 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes 
Pennsylvania Terminals. 

Send postal for rates and booklet 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 








NORWAY and WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE JULY I, SPECIALLY CHARTERED CUNARDER 
“*LANCASTRIA”’: 53 DAYS. $550 UP. 1926 ROUND THE 
WORLD, JAN. 20. SUPERB 8S. S. LACONIA, 128 DAYS 
INCLUDING PEKING. $1250 UP. MEDITERRANEAN. 
JAN, i S. S. TRANSYLVANIA, 62 DAYS. $600 UP 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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THE PLAZA 
Faeo Sremay Presoent 
» Joun 0. Owen Manacen 


i New Yorx 
SS 





Fotels of Distinction 
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NEW YORK 


ANDBOSTON 
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Hawaii 


SC0O Play 


Decide now to surf, swim, play and 


| rest along Hawaiian beaches in June, 


July and August. To taste tropic fruits at 
their best—to see the gorgeous flowering 
trees—to golf on the 4 principal Islands. 


5 Ports to Paradise 
It’s an easy trip. You may book from 
your home town direct, via San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver 
or Victoria, B. C., making round trip 
from the Coast in 3 or 4 weeks. 


For $300 to $400 
—you can enjoy a week or two in this 
exotic Territory of the United States. 
That sum covers round-trip steamer fare 
and all other travel, hotel and sightseeing 
costs, including visit to volcanic wonders 
of Hawaii National Park and cruises 
among Islands. You’ll want to stay 
longer, and that also will be easy. Hotel, 
apartmentand cottage rates are moderate. 


Summer—Cool 

Trade winds from the Arctic keep 
Hawaii cool. Highest temperature last 
summer in Honolulu (U. S. Weather 
Bureau, Aug. 23, 1924) was 84.7°. 
You’ll sleep under covers every night. 
Ask your nearest railway, steamship or 
travel agent for data on that trip. For 
colored, illustrated brochure— 





217 Monadnock Building, San Francisco 
or 346 Fort St., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. S. A. 
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Mt. Rainier from Paradise oe 
9 
Here's Your 


VACATION! 


Mountains, Forests, 
Sea, Cities 


OME this summer where exces- 

sive heat is never known, where 
sea surf invites, where snow-capped 
peaks and glistening, flower-covered 
alpine slopes tempt, where all Na- 
ture is green and cool and filled 
with incomparable charm, where 
modern cities, including Seattle, 
Gateway to the Orient and Alaska, 
excellent accommodations, enable 
you to “rough it comfortably” or 
take it as easy as you please. 

Come out and travel the only motor 
road in the world that lands you at a 
living glacier. Come and see Seattle, one 
of the world’s most remarkable cities, 45 
years ago a backwoods hamlet, today a 
true metropolis of 400.000. Romance, 
Color, Novelty and—above all, absolute 
comfort with perfect rest every night. 
It’s never too hot in Seattle! The Japan 
Current insures cool summers and mild 
winters. 

Here’s a vacation you will always re- 
member pleasantly, a vacation with some- 
thing new for every member of the fam- 
ily, young or old, a vacation that cannot 
be duplicated—globe-trotters say—else- 
where on earth. 

When planning any trip to the Pacific 
Coast, any time, insist that your ticket 
agent route you via Seattle. Liberal stop- 
overs allowed. 

Write Room 108 Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, Seattle, Washington, for a 
copy of “The Charmed Land” booklet 
about vacations. 











Seattle 


Metropolis of 


The Pacific Northwest 
WW (C4 
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4th Annual 


Cruise deLuxe -- a 


(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent New 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 
Cunard S. S. ‘‘SCYTHIA” 

Sailing Jan. 26, 1926, 67 Days 
The Cruise of the “Scythia” to the Medi- 
terranean has become an annual clas- 
sic. In every respect it is unsurpassed. 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, 
lounges, veranda cafés, two elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 


jee: 
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mii rooms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites { 
“x ‘A with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and services, (Only 
ny | one sitting for meals.) 

Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, retura~- £ 


« 
~~ ~oast 


ing via S. S. ‘*‘Aquitania,”’ ‘‘Mauretania,” ‘‘Berengaria,” 
or any Cunard Line Steamer. 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 
Early reservation insures choice of location. 
Also European Tours—Frequent Departures 


FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 » — St., Philadelphia 582 Market St., San Francisco 
t 


. nk of America, 752 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
» (Est. 1875) Cairo London 























Paris 


NJOY a different vacation this summer— new country 

— new customs — new companions. Let the enchant- 

ing West lure you to the changes your mind and body 
need. Step on the Rocky Mountain Limited; step off in 
the Rocky Mountains unlimited. In the Colorado Rockies 
hike, ride, golf above the clouds, ramble among peaks, 
canyons and glaciers, and rest. Then, if there's the 
Gipsy urge in your nature, see Yellowstone's geysers, 
boiling springs, paint pots and continue coastward to the 
palms, orange groves, old missions and giant trees. One 
wonderful tour may include the most of the scenic West. 


Old Mexico, too, can be seen if you return the Golden 
State Route. 














Mr. L. M. Alles, V. P. & P. T. M., Rock Island Lines 
744 LaSalle Stati i 


Low summer fares. ation, 





Choice of routes. ease F without charg 

Go one way; return i on ce i" Oo California’ a 
another. Stop over 3 Colorado O Yellowstone 
anywhere. For full Check the book or books you desire 
particulars, check 

the coupon and 

mail it y- 














“Mediterranean . 
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7. in amid rugged peaks and 
stately pines—nestling under the 
rainbow of a 1200-foot cataract — 
built beside the cool depths of a jade 
green lake—offering unbounded 
freedom, good living. Guides and 
ponies. Alpine trails for riding and 
hiking—linking the camps at Lake 
Wapta, Lake O'Hara, Yoho Valley 
and Emerald Lake. 


Or, on the Banff-Lake Winder- 
mere Road, over the Great Divide 
and down into the Columbia Valley. 
Camps at Storm Mountain, Ver- 
milionCrossing, Radium Hot Springs 
and Lake Windermere. Autos, ra- 
dium springs, warm Lake Winder- 
mere for bathing, trail riding and 
canoeing. 








Each Camp—cosy bungalow cab- 
ins encircling a community lodge. 








Music, dancing, social diversions. 
Direct connections with the Cana- 
dian Pacific main lines. Inexpensive. 








In writing for information and rates 
Please mention BC-6 






Canadian Pacific 
Hotel Department 
Windsor Station Montreal 
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Springtime and 
Sunshine—Now 
at Atlantic City 


No crowds—just a comfort- 
able number of the right sort 
of people at the Ambassador. 
A truly delightful place to 
spend a month, a week or a 
day. 





There is bright sunshine and 
bracing salt-tanged breezes. 
You play golf—you go swim- 
ming in the Ambassador sea- 
water pool—there is tennis— 
and long evenings on The 
Boardwalk—and _ rest. 


Why not make a reservation now 
and insure yourself the best? 


The Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Best Resort Hotel in America 
“Where the smile reigns” 
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York,“‘the walled city of great antiquity” ben 
n the London i 
and North Eastern Railway 


Twenty Centuries in a Day 


You cannot exactly appraise the value of a ‘‘Lonpon- 
NortH-EastTern ” tour through Britain, It means seeing 
everything you’ve ever planned to see—steeping yourself 
in the glamour of England’s literaryand historic traditions. 


There’s York, for example—one of a countless num- 
ber of intensely interesting ‘‘LONDON-NoRTH-EAsTERN” 
stopping-off places—enchanted, colorful, old York, in- 
triguingly mysterious in its ancientry. A day with her 
carries you back through twenty centuries of English life 
—to the Roman Invasion. 


The London and North Eastern Railway traverses the 
historic side of Britain. It’s the ‘‘Cathedral Line”’— 
track of the “Flying Scotsman,” shortest and swiftest to 
Scotland. And it’s the ideal link—via Harwich—between 
England and Continental Europe. 


Let the ‘‘Lonpon-NorTH-EasTERNn” American repre- 
sentative plan your British tour for you. Save time and 
money, and still see everything that matters. 


Absorbingly interesting illustrated booklets for the ask- 
ing. Communicate with _ 


H. J. KETCHAM, Genera AGENT 
London and North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 





OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
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THE LONGEST GANGPLANK 
IN THE WORLD 


LL that France means to you is yours, from the time 

you blow a kiss to Madame Liberty and promise to 

give her love to the land she came from—you have France 

from Sandy Hook to Havre—if you travel via ‘‘the longest 
gangplank in the world.” 











France isn’t rocks and fields and station names. France is 
French people, living in the customs they love wherever 
they go. . . . Those delicious little French breakfasts in 
your cabin... . That delightful French courtesy from the 
stewardondeck . . . . Those glimpses of the ‘“‘Guignol,”’ 
with all the children sitting eniranced . . . . The inter- 
national table talk at lunch... . Such a lunch.... 
Parties at night—bridge, dancing, the pool on the ship’s 
run... . Before you know it, you're in Havre, the port 
of Paris—no transferring to tenders—just another 
gangplank—then the boat-train—and in three hours you're 
in Paris. 


You can go to France this summer via “‘the longest gang- 
plank in the world”’ for one hundred and forty dollars, in 
the large one-cabin liners. You can even make a round trip 
for one hundred and sixty-two dollars—Tourist III class, 
with individual rooms, as the college boys and girls are 
doing. You can take your car along with you, uncrated, 
and drive it off the dock at Havre. You can live well in 
France—and tour—on six dollars a day . . . . Write for in- 
teresting booklet. 


reneh Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York 





Offices and Agencies in Panepal Cites 
of Surope and the United Sates 2 
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DEC. 3° FROM NEW YORK | 


THE GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


What a wonderful way 
to make the most won- 
derfultrip. Thanksgiving 
athome. OnDecember3, 
goodbye winter. An epic 
Christmas, in the Holy 
Land. An exotic New 
Year’s, in Cairo. India’s 
wonders in cool season. 
Japan in plum blossom 
time. Home again 
for the crocuses.... Over 
four months, through 20 
countries. Everywhere, 
delightful arrangements, 
made by Canadian Pa- 
cific’s resident agents. 
Everywhere, guest - of- 
honor treatment, com- 
manded by Canadian 
Pacific’s connections.... 
Always, one home, the 
Empress of Scotland, 
25,000tons. Always,one 
standard of service, Can- 
adian Pacific. Cost? Less 
than you think. Reserva- 
tions? Better speak now. 


Helpful Literature 


Compiled by cruise experts. 
Inquire your local agent, or 
nearest Canadian Pacific Ag- 
ent. New York, 344 Madison 
Ave , Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd. Other principal cities. 
Personal service, if desired. 








Come out to Glacier 
National Park this sum- 
mer. Climb up to mile 
high places and view a 
new and unforgettable 
panorama every day of 
your stay. Ride horseback 
over flower-bordered 
trails. Explore glaciers. 
Motor on broad high- 
ways, or in launches on 
snow-fed mountain lakes 
where fishing to talk 
about for a lifetime 
awaits you. Camp in the 
open. Or, just loaf and 
relax luxuriously in fine 
hotels or rustic chalets. 


Gl 


NATIONAL PARK “= 


Open June 15 to September 15 








You can travel to this million acre Rocky Mountain playground, east- 
bound from the Pacific Northwest, or westbound from Chicago, without 
change and without extra fare on the de luxe New Oriental Limited or 
other fine Great Northern trains. All-expense-paid tours of 1 to 7 days or 
longer and Glacier-Yellowstone circuit tours. Ask today for free books 
or information on travel between Chicago, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, and 
Vancouver via Spokane, how to go to Rainier or Crater Lake National 
Parks, Alaska, California or The Orient. Any ticket or tourist agent, any 
Great Northern office, or A. J. Dickinson, Pass. Traffic Mgr., St. Paul, Minn. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Finest Train to Pacific Northwest—No Extra Fare 





“Wild Westing" 
thru WYOMING ¢ 





The last old West is calling you. 
Calling you to exhilarating hours 
in the saddle; to lazy days around 
that charming ranch house that 
views an indigo lake. 


The best trout fishing anywhere. 
The greatest big game retreat. 
Lots to see—Indian villages, the 
notorious Jackson Hole Country, 
erstwhile habitat of the “bad 
man,”—the mighty Tetons, 
grandest of the Rockies. 
Yellowstone, too — reached by motor 
over smooth highways or by riding 
theridge of the Rockies in ponytrains. 
It’s the mountain air you need, the 
friendly silences, the thrills of “ad- 
venturing.” 
Reduced round-trip summer fares. 
Ask for illustrated pamphlets. 


C. A. CAIRNS, 
Passenger Traffic 
Manager 
C.& N. W. Ry., 
226 W. Jackson St., 
Chicago, Illinois 











Going to 


EUROPE? 


America sits on the immigrant. But what about Us when we get a 
travel urge? ... There’s no sitting, standing or lying on us. 
We go. 
“his summer we’re due to march up all available gangplanks in 
roves, shoals, herds, crowds and carload lots. From the look of 
reservations-in-advance, each boat will have to have twins and teach 
them to float before the paint’s dry. First come, first served, every- 
body else weeping at the dock and singing “Oh Katerina!” in lieu of 
European atmosphere. Never was there such an exodus backward 
to the place of our origins. 





All of which means? 
If you’re thinking of going, bring yourself to the point quickly, 
or the point will be full. Crystallize your decisions with folders 
about England, Sweden, Norway, France, Switzerland, Italy and 
points east. 

Read Vogue until you feel Paris gnawing at your pocketbook, and 
see those smart French coast resorts splashing bright waves around 
all the roulette wheels. Read the papers until you realize that 
Europe will never pay us—never—never—until we give them 


something to do it with... . 
If you can’t make up your mind about the trip so far in advance 


and stick to it—use LePage’s Glue, or put your acceptance under 
the Standard Dictionary and sit on it. This fall you'll realize it 
was worth the effort. 

If you know you’re going, but don’t know when, how or just 





quite where 


Ask The Travel Man 


Founded 





NSURE your baggage 

whenever and wherever 
you travel. 

North America Tourist 
Baggage Insurance pro- 
tects you against theft, 
fire and other hazards en 
route or in hotels. 

Ask any Insurance 
Agent or mail the at- 
tached coupon for further 
information. 


Insurance Company otf 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 


Insurance Company” 











He Knozes! 


THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 
LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
Aldwych House 23 West 44th Street 2, rue Edouard VII 











1792 


AABWBWBWBWBVeWeeweeeeeeeease 
Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. DD 5 


OM). ck snccenbeaduerconnacanes 





Wants information on Tourist Baggage Insurance 
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| | THE vor and Southampton 








ae from New York to Cherbou siete 
eon Second Class $147.50 uP Third Cla 
4 First Class $255 UP . 
HW LIVERPOOL SERVICE 
| | rb new 20,000 ton oil-burner bie eave 
By the five me LACONIA = SAMAR 


Cobh) —Liverpool 
Third Class 87.50" 


CONIA ) 
CARINTHIA FRAY York (Boston) to Queenstown ( 


Weekly from New Second Class $135 UP 


First Class $198 UP i ‘ 
NCHOR LINE— GLASGOW Seaere 
: By the five great oil PHU 4 SCANIA  CAMERONIA 
IA CALIFOR) 
rege York to Londonderry— Glasgow a 
— ” Second Class $132.50 UP Thir 


First Class $180 UP 


TRANSYLVANIA 
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AURANIA LAN 4) and Liverpool ;— 
CARONIA gg and London;—to — aie 
From New York to to Londonderry and Glasgo Third Class $82.50 UP 
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CUNARD Vi Round-Trip Fare $155 UP 
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CUNARD — or Branches and Agencies 
25 Broadway , 
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. The AMBASSADORS 4 


( America’s Most he 
. Distinctive Hotels ii 
tf 4 PG 












¢ Catering to men and women of con- 
) sequence in world affairs—where the 
atmosphere has that refined, restful 


OON—blossom time A 
will be in Japan. Gay ¢ 
elf-maidens and Geishas, 
merry tinkle of rickshas, S 
sonorous booming of Shin- 
to gongs. Andthen, Shang- 
hai—gateway tothe mystic 
temple cities of China. Or 
Hongkong—theRivieraof 
the East with the glamor of y 
ancient Cathay. 

Four great Empresses to 
speed you there —the lar- 
gest, finest, fastest ships 
across the Pacific. Palatial 


cabins and public rooms; The Ambassador , The AMBASSADOR 


charm and where a solicitous, antici- 
patory service is the prevailing note. 





- > 


The AMBASSADOR 
“New York's Smartest Hotel” 


















experience, prestige, ser- hiiainties Sanaa 
viceand cuisinemake them ®) — World’s Most Beautiful 4 Show Place 
easily the choice of those Resort Hotel pachthe 
who have crossed before. acific Coast 


Sailings every two weeks And the cost is no greater. 
from Vancouver 
{ 10 days to Japan then Shanghai, 
Offices in all large cities including Hongkong and Manila. 
New York—344 Madison Ave. 


Chicago — 71 East Jackson 
San Francisco—675 Market St. 
; 4 Montreal—141 St. James St. 
Pacific 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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SHOPPERS: BUYERS GUIDE 











Antiques 





MABEL TALIAFERRO, Charles St., at 7th Ave., N.Y. 
Authentic antiques for the discriminating purchaser 
at reasonable prices. Spanish Ship Model $35 
Fascinating Paisley Shawls $16.50 up. 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID for antiques, bric-a- 





A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 


Advertising rates upon request. Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 
Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 





brac, furniture, bronzes, antique jewelry, d 
Contents of houses purcha-ed; strictly confidential 
Leo Elwyn & Co., 53 W. 50th St., N.Y. Circle 1985 








Arts and Crafts 


SILHOUETTES BY BEATRIX SHERMAN 
Artist to the Prince of Wales. Exquisitely cut 
from life, singly or ingroup. Appointments made after 
1P.M. Tel. Circle8177. Studio 102 W. 57th St., N.Y. 
THE CRAFTS SHEFFIELD MASS. 
Hand-made silk quilts, lamb’s wool filled. Samples 
and prices on request. Silk baby puffs $10.00. 
Dainty handkerchief cases to match quilts $3.00. 














Auction Bridge & Mah Jong 


WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD AUCTION BRIDGE 

Studio. Advanced & Elementary lessons in Auction 
ridge. Private and Class Instruction. 

25 West 5lst Street, N. Y. Circle 9015 











Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER in 
silks, tapestries. brocades, recoverings a specialty. 
Send for Catalog ‘. prices. Schuyler 1518. Wm 

Nibur, 2432 B’way, N. Y. Branch, 667 Madison Ave. 














Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily removing 
wrinkles, scars, freckles, tightening muscles, given 
only at my one address, 50 W. 49th St., N. 

Bryant 9426. Booklet. Physicians’ endorsement. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the painless 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician. This is the 14th year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used. Booklet 
sent in plain sealed envelovre upon request. Satis- 
faction opens Dr. Roebling Geyser. 
107 East 35th St., New York City 
2001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 

No electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47 th Street, -N. Y. 
SAGGING FACES? Invention of an Actress 
restores the firm contours of youth. No wire, no 
spring, no surgery. Matches the hair. Booklet. 
Sadie MacDonald 1482 Broadway, N. Y. City 
MARCEL WAVE LASTING $2. Marcel artistic $1. 
Permanent Wave $10 up. Overbleached discolored 
hair corrected $3. F. Instant Hair Color Restorer 
by mail $1. C. Frey, 574-5th Ave., N. Y. Bry. 8774 
POKORNY’S Permanent “LANOIL WAVE” Henne 
Shamnoo for restoring eray & faded hair. Write 
for $2.50 size. All colors. Done in our shop by 
exverts. R. Pokorny, 50 East 34th Street, N. Y. 
“SUNNY SAYS” the Cucumba cream that is dif- 
ferent brings a sunny complexion. Directions with 
each jar. Sunny Cucumba Cream $1.00, Cucumba 
Emulsion$1.50. SunnyBeautySpec.,141E.51stSt.,.N.Y. 


Books 


A GIFT OF BOOKS IS A COMPLIMENT particu- 
larly when the books are rare, beautiful and aptly 
chosen. Books on approval. Steamer deliveries 

Frances Midner, Unicorn Bookshop, 32W.8th St. ’N. Y. 
ANY BOOK SENT ANYWHERE POSTFREE— 
We bring the service of the city bookshop to country 
and sburb. Write for particulars. The Post Box 
Book Service, 25 West 42nd Street, N. Y. City 


$7.00 invested in VOGUE will save you hundreds 
of dollars, A tiny fraction of your loss on a single 
ill-chosen gown, if invested in Vogue, will enable 
you to be much better dressed for less money. 

special subscription rate offers you 2 years of this 
most interesting fashion authority for $7.00; regular 
rate, $5.00 a year. Just send your order to Dept. A, 

Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. 
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Windows of the Printed Page 


Pearls, perfumes, permanent waves; station- 
ery, silks, and shoes; lingerie or an antique 
chair; treasures or a bargain. . . you will 
find them on display in these windows of the 
printed page. 


The Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide is the little side 
street of Vanity Fair—one of those quiet side 
streets where charming shops establish, because 
only the discriminating would expect to find 
them there. 


You can patronize, with assurance, the shops 
and services listed on these pages. 


Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide 
19 West Mth Street New York City 

















Blouses Made to Order 


HAND-WOVEN, bordered dress 
proval. Any color, $35. Also wholesale. 
fabrics and rugs for any interior. 

Helen Cramp Mill Valley. 


Entertainment Gowns & 








REMO BUFANO appearing at Selwyn Theatre in lengths on ap- 
*‘Puppets’’ (now) has portable theatre for indoor or Curtain 
outdoor private performances with talented marion- 


ettes. 107 Waverly Pl., N. ¥. Spring 5312 Calif. 





Jewelry & Precious Stones—Cont. 





HAROLD J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
offer a three-fold service 
to executors, trustees and individuals :— 
purchase, appraisal or sale of 
Diamonds, Precious Stones and Jewelry Estates 
H.J. Henry D. P. Brokaw H. A. Friese H. A. Meyers 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Forty Years of Jewelry Ply 
SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. 
146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references, 











Men’s Tailor 





Being WELL-DRESSED is merely a matter of 
knowing where to find a good tailor. We invice 
your patronage. Cleaning, Pressing, Altering. 

Jerome, 101 W. Slst St., N. Y. On Parle Francais 








Monograms and Woven Names 





CASH'’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothinz, 
household & hotel linens, ete. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 15th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn. Belleville. Ont., Los Angeles, Cai. 








Permanent Hair Wave 





NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 Kast _— St., 
Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661 
REMY’S PERMANENT HAIR WAVE 
Hair Goods 
Hair Coloring a specialt 
Remy’s, 16 West 51st St., N. Y. ‘Circle 4920 


J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 

manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 

discoloration to white or grey hair. 

590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. ¥. Bryant 7615 

MY SPECIALTY PERMANENT LARGE WAVE 

At last, white hair waved without making it yellow. 
Bobbed hair. . in ringlets. J. Halloh. 

26 East 48th St., Vanderbilt 5241 
PAUL Pannen aresl Personal Service. 
Boyish Bob to Your Type 
Hair Tinting Transformations 
586 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Phone Bryant 9964 




















Restaurants & Tea Rooms 





THE UPTOWN ROOFTREE INN 
13 West 51st Street, N. Y. 
Luncheon Tea Dinner 
For people of rare discernment 


GLAMOUR—CHARM—ROMANCE 
The smartest downtown rendez-vous for dining and 
dancing. Luncheon, Tea, Dinner and After- Theatre 
Suprer. The 4 Trees, 4 Christopher Street, N. Y. 
THE KANGAROO, 47 West 50th Street, N 
Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Dinner, English Spee ial- 
ties. ‘‘Where the fashionable woman dines, in the 
heart of the shonping district.’ 

THE DOWNTOWN re INN 
5 West 28th Street, N. 
Luncheon ‘ea Dinner 
“You might think you were in Venice” 

















Stationery 





EVERYDAY STATIONERY 

Whiting & Cook’s Granite Gray folded note size 
correspondence paper with name & address or mono- 
gram printed in any color ink $2.50—KEmbossing 
$1.00 extra. West of Miss. add 15c—Print your 
copy & send check for this packet of exclusive sta- 
tionery. Circular on request. Piper Shop Studios— 

0 Van Buren St., Wilmington, Del. 
We make STEEL DIE ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
Monograms, Cards, Crests. All kinds of Engraved 
Stationery, Cards, etc. at wholesale prices. Samples. 
Engraved Stationery Co., 153 E. 38th St., N.Y. 
VISITING CARDS, wedding announcements, ete., 
that look and feel like engraving, at half the price. 

Write for samples and prices. > 
Non-Plate Engraving Co., 114 West 56th St., N.Y. 











VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 

letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 

people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4.00 
Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, 


Flesh Reduction Hair Goods 





HOUSE & GARDEN’S Book of aeaaaae 300 





originator of the Modern Transforma- 
Wigs, side pieces 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, | MANUEL, 











Toilet Preparations 





GENEROUS TRIAL SIZES of eight distinctive 
perfumes, with prices by tne ounce, postpaid $1.00. 


Two, in bex, 30c. ae 
Pacquin Ine. 55 West 16th Street, N. Y. City 











illustrations of homes you will find helpful in plan- | youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- | tion and the sight proof parting. 
ning your own. 110 pages, beautifully printed, a. Results pecans. Finlandia Health Studio, | and toupes. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
bound in cloth, $3.00. Greenwich, Conn. East 45th St., Tel. Mur. Hill. 3068 Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. Y. Mur. Hill 5737 
. . . ec ° 
Cigarettes Gowns Bought Interior Decorators é& Decoration 





FINE TURKISH CIGARETTES with your initials, 


monogram or crest Any design reproduced. 
Established 1894 
Pinkus Bros., Inc., 91-3rd Ave., New York 





FOR INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS. BANQUETS. High- 
est grade cigarettes with initials, names or mono- 
grams, $25 per 1000, $12.50 ner 500, $3.00 ner 100 
Ass’t sample 30c. Miss Raenar Fox, 100-5th Ave., N.Y. 








Dancing 





ARGENTINE TANGO SPECIALIZED by Emeterio 
Gali. Simple method. All ballroom & Spanish dances. 
Calisthenics & acrobatic dancing. Lessons at your 
home, classes or clubs 151 W. 57th St., N.Y. Circle 8495 





Unusual Gifts 














MILTON H. BLUM 7 East 44th St., N. Y. 
Antique furnishings of quality purchased in "Spain; 
France, Italy and England on commission, 

Murray Hill 8757 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


GIFTS FROM EUROPEAN ART CENTERS “and 
others created in my own studios. Wide selection. 
Catalogue for trade only. Rena Rosenthal, 
520 Madison Ave. (near 53rd St.), New York 











WE PAY CASH AT ONCE 
For Slightly Used or Misfit 
Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, ete. 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


MOTORIST’S NIGHT SIGNAL. Red crystal re- 
tlector, nickel setting, band adjustable to any bend, 
Postpaid $1.50. Attention Gift Buyers. Patty F. 


Comfort, 58 Washington Ave., Cambridge, Mass 








Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, etc. 






Randolph J. Trabert Co., formerly with Black, 
wee Co Oe er Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
No Transaction too Large or too Small praisers. Jewels bought from estat individuals. 


Write, Phone, Call or Send Guaranty Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, —5th Ave. 


Wedding Stationery 





Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 1376 
America’s Oldest and Most Reliable Establishment 
Exclusive Dealer to Society’s 400. 

Consult Us First Satisfaction Assured 


FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 








ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation Le 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. a 

Wedding Etiquette Free. 3S, 11 St., Richmond, Va. 
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GIRLS’ CAMPS 
















The 
DOCTOR PETTIT 1 
CAMPS 
SHELTER ISLAND, N. Y. 
Riding, sailing, all sports 
and salt water bathing in 
three camps with modern 
equipment less than 3 hours 
from New York- 
Camp Manhansack Girls7-13 
Camp Sewanhaka Girls 13-20 
Camp Peconic Adults 21 
and over 
Booklet 
DR. HENRY S. PETTIT 
106 GATES AVENUE 
9 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











The Teela - Wooket Camps 


For Girls under 18 Roxbury,Vt. 


Famous for fine saddle horses. Free riding 
and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 
Camp Idlewild, for Boys, Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, N. H., under the same manage- 


ment. Write for Booklets. Mr. and Mrs. 
c. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge 
38, Mass. 





Camp Cowasset 


North Falmouth, Mass. On Buzzards Bay 
The Seashore Camp for Girls. Canoeing, 
swimming, water sports. Free horseback 
riding, with trained instructor. Tennis, 
field contests. Senior and Junior Camps. 
For -ne catalog address 
MISS BEATRICE A. HUNT 
24 Plymouth Street Holbrook, Mass. 


CAMP ABENA 


Belgrade Lakes, Maine. 19th season. Everything 
for the care, health and development of girls. 
Juniors, Middlers, Seniors. Horseback riding and 
Booklet. Miss Hortense 
Newtonville, Mass. 














all land and water sports. 
Hersom, 74 Oakwood Rd., 


ia CAMP -NE-KO- TAH } 
; = beneath QUA, N. = 





Three Departments 
Ages 8 to 20 


1A Camp for Girls 
— ft. alt. All 


Standard cultural camp. 


high poet tone. R RS. 
STOLL, 12 ool Lees HILL, SNYDER, N. YB 











made for real boys, anyway. 


for boys and girls. And clubs 


camps” 


particular need. 


Happy, carefree, camp days. 
swimming, riding—for adults 


Work 


entrance in the Fall. 
all the family. 


VOGUE 
23 West 44th Street 





YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


There weren’t any summer camps when you were young. 
entire family was transplanted to a resort hotel. 
bridge, and rocked on the verandah. Daughter engaged in choco- 
lates and awe-inspiring sundaes. As for son—hotels never were 


But today there are summer camps of every description. 


And camps where parents are welcomed. 


Have you ever seen a real, modern example? In the Maine 
woods, on Cape Cod, in the Poconos, in the Blue Ridge, in the 
Rockies—somewhere you can find just the camp that suits your 


summer schools where the studiously inclined may find courses 
in art, dramatics, or make up the points necessary for college 


YOUR camp may be listed on these 
pages. But if you can’t find it, just 
write us for information and advice 


THE CONDE NAST CAMP SERVICE 


VANITY FAIR 


The 
Mother played 


Camps 


for the daughters “too old for 


Restful nights. Golf, tennis, 
and for children. Delightful 


fun ... health for 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
New York City 











BOYS’ CAMPS 


BOYS’ CAMPS 








CAMP KINEO 
(Ages 7 to 16) 


**For the Good of the Boy”’ 
23rd Season 


Appeals to Discriminating Parents 


Address, Harrison, Maine 











BOYS’ & GIRLS’ CAMPS 
Camp for Back- 


The BANCROFT waid Children 


On the Maine Coast, near Rockland. Life in 
the open, Sports and Horseback Riding. In- 
dividual attention to the particular needs of 
each child. Physician and trained nurse always 

camp. Under the same direction as The 
Bancroft School, near Philadelphia. 

For illustrated booklet address 

E. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Box G Haddonfield, New Jersey 














MILLS ADIRONDACK CAMP & CLUB 
tear Chestertown, N.Y. Also, Clubfor adults and families. 
Swimming, canoeing, fishing, horsemanship, hiking, 
tennis. Resident physician. Classic dancing for girls, 
Separate division for Boys 5-13. Girls 5-20 
. and Mrs. W. Hough Mills, 7a W. Genesee St. 
Syracuse, N. 








BOYS’ CAMPS 
CAMP MOOSEHEAD 


For Boys 15th Season 
Ideally located at foot of Mt. 


Mile of Lake front. 
equipment. 200 acres. 
ng, laundry, trips, aquaplan- 
ng included in camp fee. 
Experienced councilors. Rid- 
Sa ing. Catalogue on request. 
William F. Carlson, Dir. 


Woedward Inst. Quincy. Mass. 
————————_ 


SONNYLAND in nearby Connecticut 

Camp life; Home care. 
Boys 7 to 14, Individual attention. Excellent cuisine 
address Miss Mary E. Taliaferro, 311 West 97th St., 
N. Y. C. Riverside 8700 after May first South 
Wilton, Connecticut. 




















CAMP WYOMISSING 


The Camp for Regular Boys 
Who Want to Do Things 
Matchless location. Athletic fields, boats, 
canoes, horses. Own gardens. Correct 
sanitation. Catalogue. 
W. M. Transue, North Water Gap, Pa. 














CAMP EASTFORD 
“The Place for a Boy” 
Ages 8 to 20 Years 
3 Groups. Supervised Sports 
STANLEY KELLEY 


Proctor Academy Andover, N. H. 





Q U I N NE H TUK The Northfield id Camp 


Unusual advantages, moderate pints hk. extras. 
Campers ride horses or ponies, enjoy motor trips to 
lakes and mountains, learn swimming. ae 
water sports, athletics. Indian pow-wows. Booklet. 
Howard A. M. Briggs, meats, Northfield, Mass. 


; SUMMER sc HOOLS—Boys’ & Girls’ 
ee . 
KENDALL HALLS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


by the SEA for GIRLS 


Don’t waste your summer! Home life 
with all camp activities. Girls make 
up High School or Junior College 
work while enjoying horseback rid- 
ing, tennis, ocean bathing, yachting 
and motor trips to points of historical 
interest. Also Music and Art. For 
Summer Session Booklet, address 
Mr. & Mrs. C. P. Kendall, 
Box VFS 
Prides ee 



















SUMMER 

SCHOOLS 

Organized Vacations. For 
ys 10-20. Catalog. Secretary’s 
retiena, Lake Maxinkuckee. 


ULVER: 


Office, Culver, 








CAMP WAPELLO 


FRIENDSHIP MAINE 
A quality camp for boys 9 to 15 yrs. of age on a 
100 acre = 

ead the Catalog—Write to 


G. A. Stokes 425 Berwick St. Orange, N. J. 








HORPE CAMP 


FOR BOYS under 15 years. On Wiscon- 
sin lake. Bungalows, Fishing. ‘‘Safety 
First.’’ Unusual care. CATALOG. Box 





F., Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, III. 


NEW YORK & VICINITY—Girls’ 








Kent Place School for Girls 

SUMMIT, NEW JE 

An Endowed School —Thirrioth Year 

On the Estate of Chancellor Kent in the 

Hills of New Jersey twenty miles from 

New York. 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
ACADEMIC 

Music Art Athletics 

Sarah Woodman Paul, Anna S. Woodman 

Principals 






























AR YMOUN 


‘ae eons N. Y. 


we 
Riis Ra Na 





RIDING 
COLLEGE ACADEMY 
(Castle Ave.) (Wilson Park) 
Four-year course leading pe Academic, Academic, 
to degrees nines Finishing 
ourses 
Domestic Science; Secretarial Course; Gym- 
nasium; Swimming Pool; all outdoor sports. 
For Catalogues address The Reverend Mother 














Scoville School 


Beautifully situated at 1006 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, facing Central 
Park, and the Museum of Art. 
Complete Academic, College-Prepara- 
tory and Advanced Elective Courses. 
Unusual advantages in Music and 
Dramatic Art. 
Miss Rosa B. Chisman, Principal 


The Gardner School 
FOR GIRLS 


it East 5ist Street 
New York City 


A thorough school with de- 
lightful home life. Fireproof 
building. College preparatory, 
academic, secretarial and elec- 
tive courses. Music. Riding, 
swimming, tennis. 69th year. 


Miss Eltinge 
me Miss Masland 


SEMPLE SCHRL 


Boarding and Day Pupils. College Preparatory. 
Post Graduate, Finishing courses. Languages, Art, 
Music and Dramatic Art. Oxtdoor Recreation. 

rs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
241-242 Central Park West. Box F. New York City 


FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


Planned exclusively for girls pursuing special 
— in New York. Exceptional opportunities for 
French. 

MISS MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN 
320 W. 107th St., Riverside Drive, New York City 


TT ITT 


#liss Belden’s Residence 


A prod home for your daughter 
while studying in New York 
321 West 80th Street at Riverside Drive 


Telephone Endicott 0045 = 
Sru( UAUAAAUUUUDANNAUUUUAAUUUOULENAUOUUEUAUOUUREEUUUOSENUUUUEEAMA UOTE EMU EUR 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


For Girl Students and Young Women 
326 W. 80th St., ania ome Drive, N. Y. C. 
anemia Booklet 


| Endicott \858 


f[ighiana Manor 

















} Principals 














NS 





SUTIN 








Non-Sectarian Country School for Girls. All 
aoe and Courses. Junior College and Music, 
Eugene H. Lehman, Director 
Tarrytown- on- Hudson ew w York 


EPs Ghke Castle 


“l Miss Mason's School 
ave for Girls 
Box 300 Tarrytown-on:Hudson. NewYork 


- THE ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. 


SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 


For girls. On Long Island Sound. Intermediate, 
College Preparatory, Secretarial and General Courses, 


___ Box ox 108 












Music, Horseback riding. Outdoor life a _ special 
feature. Catalog. Jessie Callam Gray, B.A., Prin- 
cipal, 28 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 





CO-EDUCATIONAL 


THE CHILDREN’ Ss “COUNTRY “SCHOOL 
Nyack-on-Hudson 

A home environment for a selected group. Thorough 
instruction—kind@rgarten thru eighth grade. Spe- 
cial attention to health thru right living. 

Sports. Summer Schoo pen all year. 








Da 
Address, The Secretary 
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VANITY FAIR 











NEW YORK & VICINITY—Girls’ 


NEW ENGLAND—Girls’ 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Girls’ 


NEW YORK—Boys’ 











MRS. eee at 


aksmer School for 


Re-opens for 20th Year, Tuesday, 
6th, 1925. Address, Mrs. MERRILL 
ORIENTA POINT, MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


DWIGH SCHOOL 


College Preparation. Special Finishing Courses 
Music, Art, Expression + 
Domestic Science, Physical Education 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding 
Write for illustrated booklets or catalog 
telling of the life of the school 
Miss E. Creighton Englewood, N. J. 



















Miss BEarpD’s SCHOOL 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL NEAR NEW YORK 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 














FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL 


a RR 


VACATIONS IN FRANCE! 


For American Boys 


Ideal summer of physical and cultural development 
in an historical feudal Chateau. . 100 acres, 2 miles 
private water front. Historical cruises in 40 ft. cabin 
yacht. Horsemanship, canoeing, swimming, tennis, 
baseball, archery, etc. Instruction in French. Ameri- 
can food, hygiene and personnel. For brochure write 
to Captain Chadbourne, Neuvic sur I’Isle, Dordogne, 
France, or 17 Gramercy Park, New York City. 


The Fontaine School ¢XNES 


Study and travel. Cultural, Finishing and College 











Trep, courses. Sports. Kesident and Day Stu- 
dents. Address Director, Miss Marie Louise 
Fontaine, Care of Women's City Club, 22 Park 
Ave., New York City; or Villa Montmorency, 


Cannes, A. M., France. 





NEW ENGLAND 


FOR GIRLS 


House in the Pines 


16 Pine Street, Norton, Mass. 
30 miles from Boston 

A School for Girls. College preparatory and 
advanced courses. Music. Art. Household 
Arts. Secretarial courses. Every attention, 
not only to habits of study, but to each girl's 
health and happiness. 

Miss GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal. 











"tebe wt eS 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Norwalk, Conn. 
One hour from New York. Girls from all parts 
of country. Four residences, school- 
house, gymnasium. Prepares for all 





colleges. Special courses. Diction 
and Dramatics. Outdoor life. Iorse- 
back riding. Gymnasium. Catalog. ae 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., V. 








assar 
Vida Hunt Francis, A.B.. Smith, Principals 














EASTERN ATLANTIC 


o% Mary {jon School 
9 





NoTEpD for its success- 
ful college prepara- 
tion. General courses 
with electives in Art, 
Music, Literature. A 
country school in col- 
lege town near Phil- 
adelphia. All sports. 
Riding. New admin- 
istration building with 
gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Wildcliff, the 
graduate school. Seven 
Gables, for girls 6-12. 
Write for catalog, men- 
tioning school which 
interests you. 

MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST, 
Box 1561 Ss 


BEECHWOOD (Inc.) 


A Cultural and Practical School for Young 
Women, Thoroughly Established. Strong Fac- 
ulty Girls are prepared for self-maintenance. 
College and Preparatory Departments. Public 
School Music, Art, Domestic Science, Secretary- 
ship, Physical Education. Expres<ion. Normal 
Kindergarten, Home Economics. Large new pire 
organ. Swimming Pool. Large Gymnasium. 
Athletic Fields. Address M. H. Reaser, Ph.D., 
President, Jenkintown, Pa. { 





Principals 
warthmore, Pa. 




















LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale 
—ten miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings. 

A complete course on the care and management of 
the home and family. Unusual training in music 
with concert work. Secretarial, Art, Teacher Train- 
ing and Collece Preparetory Courses. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 


swimming pool. Horseback riding a feature. 


Booklet. a 
M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 


GUY 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


A country school] in a model town. For 
girls from 6 to 18 years of age. Special 
emphasis on college preparation and out- 
door life. 

Augusta Chante, Vassar, A.B., A.M.» 








incipal 
1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 


NORTHAMETON 


Four Year Preparatory Course for Smith College. 
One Year Intensive Course for High School Graduates. 
All Sports. For Catalog and Information Address 
MRS. V. N. LUCIA, Secretary, Northampton, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


43d year. A famous old New England country school 
for girls. Preparation for all colleges. Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Emerson, Principals. 73 Howard Street, 
West Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 1l22nd year. 


ROGERS HALL iccnis 


for GIRLS 
College 























Preparatory and Graduate Courses 


For Illustrated "hee Address - 
Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, ell, Massachusetts 


HIGHLAND HALL 


College Preparatory—General Courses 
Unusual program of outdoor life and sports 
For catalog address the principal 
ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL, for Girls 


On the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from 
Phila. Est, 1850. Rydal, Junior Department. Send 
for catalog. Miss Abby Sutherland, Prin., Ogontz 
School, Montgomery Co., Pa. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


e o 
Martha Washington Seminary 
For Girls 
Happy, healthful school-days, on 
beautiful estate, with city and 
country advantages. Junior Col- 
legiate and High School forms. 
College Preparatory. Household 
Science, Secretarial Science. 
Music, Art, Expression. Address 


the 
Oakerest, Washington, D. C. 












Secretary, 











KING SMITH STUDIO SCHOOL 


For young women. Music, languages, 
dancing, dramatic art; any art, academic 
or college subject may be elected. Tui- 
tion according to amount of work taken. 
Mr. and Mrs. August King-Smith, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 














FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Twenty-fifth year. Regular and Special Courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Expression. Educational advantages of National 
Capital. For catalogue, address 

Principal, 2109 S$ Street, Washington, D. C. 


The Misses Stone’s School 


For a limited number of girls. Advanced Courses 
with History of Art and French. Secretarial Course, 
Art, Music, Preparation for Travel. 

Miss Isabelle Stone, Ph.D. and Harriet Stone, M.S. 
1700 Rhode Island Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





> Mountains North of Atlanta. 


_, 


National Park 
Seminary 


James E. Ament, 
Ph.D., LL.D., 
President 

A National 
Boarding School 
for Girls in the 
suburbs of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Two-year 
Junior College with voca- 
tional courses. College 
Preparatory, Address 

Registrar, Box 197, 

Forest Glen, Md. 











SOUTHERN 















MANLIUS 


© ’ 
Saint John’s School (o)*\.)/ 
Business course. Athletics. Junior School, Catalog’ 
Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box 185, Manlius, N. Y. 


REPTON ,. SCH@L 


For boys 6 to 14. English University Masters 
Prenares for the best college prep. schools 
V. WILLOUGHBY BARRETT, Headmaster 

Box F, Tarrytown, New York 








Johns School 
SSINING -ON-HUDSON, N 
Prepares Boys for College and Business, 
classes. Military training. Athletics. 
school for hoys under 13. 

William Addison Ranney, A.M., Prin. 


St 





Small 
Separate 








WARRENTON 


A Country School 
In the beautiful Piedmont Val- 
ley, near Washington, College 
Preparatory and Cultural 
Courses. French is the lan- 
guage of the house. Home at- 
mosphere. The school is planned 
to teach girls how to study, to 
bring them nearer Nature, to 
inculeate ideas of order and 
economy, and offers a fixed rate. 
Separate cottage for girls un- 
der twelve. Personally conducted 
summer tour of France can be 
arranged. Catalogue. MLLE. 
LEA H. BOULIGNY, Box 43 
Warrenton, Va. 


BRENAU 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: select patronage 30 states ; pleasant 
social life; location foothills Blue Ridge 
Standard A.B. 
course; special advantages in music, oratory, 
art, domestic science, physical culture. 31 
buildings, outdoor sports; swimming, boating, 
horse-back riding, etc. 

Catalog and illustrated book 


Address | P 
BRCNAU, Box G, Gainesville, Ga. 














~ WARD - BELMONT 


For Girls and Young Women 
Ward-Belmont combines highest academic train- 
ing and advantages of extensive grounds and 
equipment with that much-sought-for Southern 
culture and refinement. Six-year course of study 
embracing two years of college. 

For information address 
WARD BELMONT 


Belmont Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 


Virginia College 


Economics, Secretarial training, Library work, .Jour- 
nalism. Riding, Golf, Tennis. Box E, Roanoke, Va, 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc. New 
buildings; every room connecting bath. Swimming 
Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain climate. CATA- 
LOG of: W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box H. 























EASTERN ATLANTIC 
An Endowed School 
for 300 carefully 


(BLAIR | ©, 200 


Invites Your Personal Investigation 
of her claim to excellence in 
LOCATION EQUIPMENT 
INSTRUCTION ATHLETICS 
SCHOOL SPIRIT 
Senarate Lower School For Catalog address 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box O Blairstown, N. J. 


St. Luke's School Coilege or Business 


Founded 1863, Experienced teaching staff. (Char- 
acter training, healthful location, fine school spirit, 
dormitories, gymnasium, swimming pool, athletics, 
oaene- Charles Henry Strout, M. A., Headmaster 
0x . 




















Prepares Boys for 





ayne, Pa. (Near Phila.) 

n MILITARY 

Thorough preparation for college or business, 
Efficient faculty, small classes, individual atten- 
tion. Supervised athletics. 41st year. Catalogue, 
Co. = Landon, Principal and Commandant, 


Drawer C-13, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J 





The HUN SCHOOL 
OF PRINCETON 


Thorough and Successful College Preparation 
105 Stockton Street, Princeton, ew terse 


P ED D Emphasis on preparation 
ad College Entrance Board 

: examinations. Boys fron 

ne States. Graduates in 26 colleges, 3 a 
Shanes 60-acre campus. Athletics for every boy. 
Catalog. Rope ee era grades, 60th year, 

u . + Swetlan 

Nightstows"n » Headmaster, Box 5X, 


Delightfully situated on Sus- 
quehanna River between Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. Superior 
appointments; unexcelled faculty; all athletics; 
sei a — a boys helow high- 
school age. Catalog. Murray Peabody Brush 
Ph.D., Port Deposit, Md. 3 





modern 








O SCHOOL or camp is listed in these 

pages without an investigation on the 
part of The Condé Nast School Service. We 
turn down a number of schools every year, 
because not to do so would be a breach of 
the trust our readers place in us. 





CENTRAL STATES 


NEW ENGLAND 





OR HALL 
School for Girls 


College Preparatory.General Course. 
Music. Art. Roof playground. Swim- 
ming pool. Horseback riding. Fire- 
proof. Write for catalog to 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN Indianapolis 
Lindenwood College Foundea 1827 


50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard College for 
Young Women Fully accredited. 2 and 4 year 
courses. Home Economics, Business Oratory, Music. 
138 Acres. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. Catalog. 

J. L. Roemer, President, Box 425, St. Charles, Mo. 








PACIFIC COAST 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL 


An old school with splendid new buildings. 
Fall term opens October 6. School of Expressicn 
(College Grade) Voice and Diciion; Literary 
Interpretation; Story-telling; Dramatics; Jour- 
nalism; Musical Dept. Academy (an Accredited 
High School) and Junior School. Write for 
Catalog F. Summer school opens June 16th, 
Helen A. Brooks, A. M., Director 
5353 West Third Street, Los Angeles 














Allen-CKalmers 


: A Country School for Boys 
Military Regularity. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Thomas Chalmers, West Newton, Mass. 


De Witt Clinton Scho! 


or Boys 
A Boarding and Day School 


Prepares for College and Technical Schoo! 
JOHN B. HEBBERD, Cotton St., NEWTON, Mass. 


ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. Sound Instruc- 
tion by the Tutorial Method. 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


RIPPOWAM 


School for boys. Primary to college. Individual 
attention that is real. Strictly limited enrollment. 
Athletics. W. Jerold O’Neil, Principal, Stamford, 


onn. Tel. 3857. 
De Motte School 


; Formerly—The Cochran School 
Away from influence, yet within one hour of New 
York City. Boys nine to nineteen. Summer School 
Laurence Washburn De Motte, Head of School 
Norwalk Connecticut 




















Chevy Chase School 


For Girls. Last years of High School; two-year 

advanced elective course. Emphasis on music, art, 

drama. Country life; advantages national capital. 
F. E. Farrington, Ph.D., Box F, Wash., D. C. 





WESTLAKE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
An ideal school in an ideal location. Junior College; 
College Preparatory, separate school for younger girls. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. Swimmng 
pool. Write for Catalog D. 
333 S, Westmoreland Ave. Los Angeles,Cal, 


Prealth and Happiness achieve Fine results in 
tRe Class Room. Large estate. Altitude 1100 
Litchfield, Conn. 


ee LD 


Earle E. Sarcka. 
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WESTERN STATES—Boys’ Schools SPECIAL SCHOOLS SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
=, BUCKHORN a 
11n, 
Trapping PRIVATE CLASS WORK Climbing 
20 Boys Rocky Mountain National Park LYONS, COLO. Tuition $2000 
CENTRAL STATES SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





E FOREST 


Non-Military College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. Near Cotcago. All _ Athletics. Endowed. "cata: 
J. W. Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest. Ill. 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The SWAVELY School 


One hour from Washington. College preparation for 
poys. Small classes. Sound scholarship, character 
building. Strong on athletics. Splendid, gymnasium. 
For catalog address H ‘ox F, NV Va. 


SOUTHERN 


STAUNTO MILITARY 


One of the most distinguished schools in America 
preparing for* Universities, Government Academics, 
Business, Gymnasium, swimming pool, all athletics. 
Complete plant. Charges $700. 64th year. 
ol. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., 
Pres., Box Z, (Kable Station) Staunton, Va. 

















SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





NES WAYEBwWRN 


‘Complete Courses in All Types ot 
DANCING 52:5 hGaics 
f Peapectal Agr ats Dees cdineguction fy Aduks,¢ or ¢ Children 


Write for Art Booklet N or Cal 3 mage person at 


NED WAYBURN 


Studios of Stage Dancing, Inc. 
1841 Broadway Entrance on New York 
‘Upen 9 a.m. to 10 P.M,,'Lexcept Saturdsy ovenings & Sundays) 




















AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


Teachers’ Summer Class 
in Stagecraft, Play Directing : and 





THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 


A National Institution under 
the auspices of the Curtis 
Foundation, founded by Mary 
Louis Curtis Bok. Prepara- 
tory Department. Conserv- 
atory Department. 

Catalog on request 


Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia Pa. 














EST. 1867 OF MUSIC,INC. 
Noted Faculty in_all branches of music. Dormi- 
tories. Bertha Baur, Director. For 
address D, E. Howard, Registrar, Highland and 
Burnet Avs. and Oak St., Cincinnati, 0. 


MIKHAIL MORDKIN 


announces 
the establishment in America of 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THE DANCE 


Information and enrollment: 
PRINCESS THEATRE 


104 a 39 St., New York 
phone: Fitz Roy : 2323 


KATHARINE GipBs SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training a Educated Women 
Boston New York Providence 








onservatory 


catalogue 





COSTUME Peon 
MILLINERY DES 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
eee —_ going on. Largest, most famous 
Limited enrollment. 
Personal direction of 
ya Hartman 
New York CADEMY 


4 East 53rd Street at Fifth Avenue — 
New York City 








The Art Students’ League 
of New York 


Announces the 25th year of its 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Instruction in drawing from the Antique, 
Life, Still Life, Composition, Portrait 
Painting, Illustration. 


Morning classes 9.00 to 12.30; afternoon 
classes 1.00 to 4.30 


For particulars and circular address 
THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 
of NEW YORK 
Box F, 215 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 











Che NEW YORK SCHGOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 
. SHERRILL WHITON, Director 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Summer Term July 7thto August 19th 
Send for Catalog 41 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
Start any time—Catalog F 














OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Secretarial and Business Training. For 
Women. Resident and Day Students. ne + IP ban 
Florence B. LaMoreaux, A.B. Mrs. Margaret V. 
Fowler, 315-17 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 





Advanced Expressional Tech 
begins July 13th 

Catalogue and Information all courses 

Room 262-E, Carnegie Hall, New York 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—N ational—Folk—Rhythmic— Ball Room 
“To Miss O'Neill I owe my eo 

rs. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


ADELAIDE & HUGHES 


(America’s Representative Dancers) 

Advanced, intermediate and beginners’ classes for 
children and adults in Ballet, aesthetic and tap 
dancing. Complete training for society or the stage. 
Write for Catalog A. 45 West 57th St. Plaza 7635 























NORMA GOULD 


Foremost Dance Instructor of California 
Send for Catalog 4 
460 No. Western Ave., Dept. 5, Los Angeles 














BALLARD cr crETARIAL COURSE 
SCHOOL 


Established 53 years 
610 Lex. Ave.at 53rd St.CentralBranch Y.W.C.A. 











TUDY IN NEW YORK OR PARIS? 
This Summer—Send for circulars 


N.Y.School of Fine & Applied Art 


International Plans Frank Alvah Parsons,Pres. 


Courses for Teachers, Professionals, Laymen, 
Architecture, Decoration, Costume, Stage, Poster. 


Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, N.Y. 




















DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
sale, retail or home use. School open All Summer. 
Call or write for particulars. Established 1876. 
McDowell Dressmaking and Millinery School. 
No Branches. 58 West 40th St., New York 


VESPER GEORGE 


FINE ANG COPPLIED ARTS 
131 Cclumbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Booklet. 





School of the 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
50th y: Boston, Mass. 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Design, under master 
teachers. oe at home and abroad. Illus- 
trated booklet. 








eF RSKINE scoot 


Advanced Study for Women who are not In College 
Residence House. For Catalog Address 
EUPHEMIA E. McCLINTOCK, A.M 

129 Beacon St., "Boston, Mass. 





METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
MICHEL JaAcoss, Director. 58 W. 57 Street, New York 
Author of “The Art of Color’ and ‘“The Study of 
Color’. The school that specializes on COLOR 
INSTRUCTION. Life - Portrait - Poster - Costume 

sign-Interior Decoration 





De 
SUMMER CLASSES, EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 





WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


‘‘Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’”’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-five years’ success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over fifteen thousand commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts before 
you enrollin any school. Write for our illus- 
trated Book, “‘YOUR OPPORTUNITY’’— 
for one-half the cost of mailing—four cents 
in stamps. 


Meyer Both Company 


Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave.,at 20th St., Dept.48, Chicago, 111. 











CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
California Street San Francisco 
SPRING TERM NOW IN SESSION 
Professional and Teachers Courses in the Fine and 
Applied Arts. Students may enroll at any time. 
Affiliated College of the University of California. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Felix Mahony, Pres. 
Interior Decoration. Costume, Commercial Poster & 
Textile Design. Illustration and Life, etc. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave. and M St., Washington, D. C. 


Esdon Hall 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A school on a beautiful country estate 
conducted by Miss Agnes H. Lawrence 
who has had unlimited experience 
with training the exceptional child. 


Summer residence in Maine 




















halif Russian Mormat Hrhool of 


Bancing — 163-165 west 57th st., N. Y. 
LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal 
“I admire your energy and work.’ 


ANNA PAVLOWA 
Fall and Winter Classes. 


DENISHAWN 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Short Courses Always Open. Catalogue on Request 
KaTHARANE Epson, Director, 327W.28th St., N.Y. 


National American Ballet 


America’s Own Training Camp 
All Branches of Dancing Taught 
Swimming, physical training, eden 4 riding» and 


Teachers’ course. 
Near Washington, D.C. Add. Arlington, Va., Box3 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


Cultured Native Teachers 
TRIAL LESSON FREE 
Individual Instruction Short Courses 
rk Ave. Entrance at 87th St. 
Butterfield 6277 Established 16 years 

















of Physical 


The Sargent School ‘E,t3tisn 
Founded sr by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
ooklet on request 
L. Ww. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 














or a business, or an art school? 


VOGUE 
23 West 44th Street 





WHICH DO YOU WANT? 


. . . a four year preparatory course before going to college? . . . a year 
of concentrated work in some essential subject? . . 
work is somewhat interspersed with concerts and parties? . . 


Then write to The Condé Nast School Service! 


This is more than a mere service of catalogs and files. It is one of per- 
sonal contact. Trained women interview the principals of schools all over 
the country; see the children; become intimately acquainted with the 
methods and advantages of each school. 

If YOUR school isn’t listed 

on these pages, just write 

us. There's no obligation 


THE CONDE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 
VANITY FAIR 


. a school where class 
. a dramatic, 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
New York City 














for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Three Separate Schools for Boys and Girls of all 
ages requiring special instruction 
For Catalog and appointments address: 
HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Director, Box F. Berwyn, Pa, 





THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 


An ideal private home-school for nervous, back- 
ward and mental defectives. No age limit. Phys- 
fecal Culture. Manual training and all branches. 


Open year around. Terms $75 per month. 
R. and MRS. AUGUST A. BOLDT, Supt. 
New York, Binghamton, 114 Fairview Ave. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
can be developed by individual training 
BOYS GIRLS LITTLE FOLKS 
Three separate schools. 230 acres. Booklet. 


Miss Woods’s School, Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individual in- 








struction. Experienced teacners. Happy home life. 
Healthful location. Out-door and water sports. 30 
acre estate. 


M. Myers, Principal 
E ullingford, Ass’t Principal 
HALIFAX, MASS. 


GeF REER SAHOOL 


for Girls of Retarded Development 
Limited enrollment permits intimate care. 9 miles 
from Boston. Miss Cora £E. Morse, Principal, 
31 Park Cirele, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


Alice 
Hazel G. 
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WEAR SHOES WITH VISIBLE EYELETS 


OPrcause visible eyelets are necessary for the 
perfectly finished appearance of lace footwear, 
no Goodyear Welt shoe is absolutely correct 
without them. The smart man has pronounced 
them stylish and adopted them as an essential 
item of his footwear, because they are not only 
decorative, but convenient and practical. 
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UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY, BOSTON 
Manufacturers of 


DIAMOND BRAND (VISIBLE) FAST COLOR EYELETS 


Diamond Brand (Visible) 
Fast Color Eyelets have 
celluloid tops which re- 
tain their original finish 
indefinitely and actually 
outwear the shoe. Only 
the genuine fast color 
eyclets have the diamond 
trade-mark 
LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND 
TRADE MARK 
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Put Yourself In This Picture 


In America today, the Buick motor car stands 
for high ¢tandards of living. 








People who ask a little extra from life, find it 
in Buick. People whose judgment has been 
sharpened by wide observation of many motor 
cars Say, candidly, that Buick offers all anyone 
could possibly ask for. 





There is no more pleasing beauty of line and 
finish—not even in the most expensive cars. 


No other car has the Sealed Chassis, just like 
Buick, with all driving units sealed in iron and 
steel housings to protect performance, to keep 
grit and water out, lubrication in. 






Buick engineering has spent twenty years in 
the constant improvement of the Valye-in- 
Head engine. No engine of its size is more 
powerful—none more economical. 






Buick 4-wheel brakes have demonstrated their 
safety and control on more than three hundred 
and fifty thousand Buicks. 


Put yourself in the Buick picture. Then you 
will know, if you do not already, why Buick 
owners are so enthusiastic—and why there 
are more than a million of these enthusiasts. 






BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Ftint, Micu. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 















Branches in All Principal 
Cities — Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Canadian Factory, MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 








WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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The KELLY FLEXIBLE CORD 


Abas , ty: 
} Vaal Fi A 
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Mite 





The Peregrinations of the Pecks 


After a delightful trip across country 


from Pinehurst, the Pecks have arrived in ‘ ips KELLY FLEXIBLE CORD is the only tire in which 
St. Louis, where we see them stopping for a . : : “ ; yee: is 
the bead is built in as an integral part. Since it is this 


few minutes on the picturesque waterfront to 
allow Jim the younger to add one of the 


iess ‘Micwlakaes Dik: ammubeite. te: bis new Integral Bead construction that makes the flexibility 
gethg pie ee arian ag poi possible, it follows that no tire built by the ordinary method 
i anertul time and the change of "ean offer the same combination of mileage and comfort. 
hv pat tag — Rugged, dependable and easy-riding, here is indeed the 


best tire that even Kelly has ever built. 


KELLY~SPRINGFIELD TIRES 
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Take a Tip from O’Shea 


Head Valet at the Yale Club, N. Y. 
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_STEIN-BLO 


"SHEA knows clothes. He studies 
them. His advice on sartorial 
matters is sound. 


A member who lives at the Yale Club 
told us O’Shea said to him the other 
day, “Do you know, sir, your American 
ready-to-wear suits have stood up as 


HOYLAKE—A group of fabrics particularly adapted for country or sport wear. 


well as your English one, made by that 
Hanover Square tailor.” 


The American suits referred to were Stein- 
Bloch. If you could look through the 
valet rooms of the better clubs you would 
find more Stein-Bloch labels than any 
others among the ready-to-wear suits. 


In exclusive 


patterns from the best looms of Great Britain. Sold only by Stein-Bloch clothiers. 
$50.00—With Knickers $60.00 


SEND FOR “SMARTNESS”— 
THE STEIN-BLOCH “VANITY FAIR” 


5s ft 8 @ 


CH SMART CLOTHES 
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perhaps you can afford to pay more 
than MEDAL L ST (Cigars cost 
—but why should you? 


Smoke your fragrant, full-flavored MEDALIST 
until it burns your fingers, if you will. It will 
never burn your tongue » The bouquet, the taste, 
the feel, the shape, and the mellow satisfaction 
of every MEDALIST drive petty cares away in 
the realization of serene contentment. 


Twelve sensible sizes—15c to 25c. At the best 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, and Cigar Shops in 
all important cities. If your dealer has not yet 
stocked MEDALIST Cigars, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


MEDALIST Juniors are exactly like the cele- 
brated MEDALIST. but in runabout size— 
really worthy, satisfying, small cigars in a handy 
pocket case, 20 for $1.00. 


Sent on request—a photographic reproduction of 
all MEDALIST sizes and prices. 
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MEDALIST CIGARS 


m~K’yArKLINE AND COMPANY-~ 


Manufacturers + Established 1895 1 152 West gand Street at Broadway, New York 


























For little more than the cost of an ordinary car, 
you buy, in Reo, modishness that creates rather than 
follows fashion; distinction of body work that sug- 
gests custom building; and mechanical excellence that 
has been consistent for more than twenty years. 


The new Reo Roadster, modish, distinctive, and 
mechanically excellent, stands out in any group. It 
is a winner of second glances. 





Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich. 
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EGINALD HARBOROUGH is a spoilt boy—spoilt by money, 
| luxury, good looks, English tailors, and all too susceptible 
ladies. As a rule no night goes by for which Reggie has not re- 
ceived a dozen or so invitations: He is invited for dinners (usually 
on gold plates) theatres, bridge festivals, soirées, musicales, routs, 
studio parties, and “small” dances of five or six hundred. Girls of 
all ages (and ethical standards) know his private telephone number: 
know his haunts, his habits, and his more attractive failings. But 
Reggie, despite the constantly proffered amours which beset him on 
all sides, has remained a bachelor. Save for his valet—a_ pathetic 
creature at best—Reggie’s life is lived alone. And here we see a 
miracle; a happening untoward and unbelievable: Reggie, alove, 
alone, and in the most fashionable of all the clubs on Fifth Avenue. 
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Drawing by HOGARTH, Jr. 


A Wild Time in a Fifth Avenue Club 


The Most Popular Bachelor in New York Decides to Spend an Evening Alone 


Alone, tonight, by preference, no less than four engraved dinner 
invitations having been refused—or entirely ignored by him. His 
dinner has been a solitary one; and for an hour now he has suffered 
a boredom inconceivable and intolerable in the club lounging room. 
No other human soul is in the room but the inevitable Club Bore. 
And nothing to read but the most spirit-blighting periodicals. He 
has just finished “The Iron Age” and “The Dry Goods Economist”. 
What a club! What an atmosphere! “Yes” Reggie is saying to 
himself, “even dinner parties, even theatres, even WOMEN, are 
preferable to a dreary Hell like this; a club which is hellish for the 
simple reason that no man on the Library Committee has had the 
flair, the genius, the inspiration, the Heaven-sent afflatus, to force the 
club to subscribe for Vanity Fair.” 
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DOBBS HATS 


Tue DOBBS Sr. JAMES CLUB ts An IDEAL SUMMER HAT, DELIGHT- 
FULLY COMFORTABLE IN FIT AND LIGHT IN WEIGHT. THE BRIM HAS THE 
EXCLUSIVE CAVANAGH EDGE.BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED, AND THE BRIGHT 
BAND PROPERLY HARMONIZES WITH-THE SEASON OF SUNSHINE AND 
OUTDOOR LIFE. THE St. JAMES CLUB ts Srx DOLLARS. 


~ DOBBS & CO ~ 6/8.620 and 244 Fifth Avenue ~ New York, — 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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STEICHEN 


Lionel Atwill as the Shavian Caesar 


In The Theatre Guild’s Revival of Shaw’s “Caesar and Cleopatra” 


HE Theatre Guild selected Shaw's Czsar 

and Cleopatra to dedicate, in April, the play- 
house built by the subscribing devotees of that once 
hamble experiment in disinterested theatrical pro- 
duction. For more than two seasons it had been 
known that the Guild was puttering about with the 
manuscript of that masterpiece of historical comedy 
and that Helen Hayes was to be the Cleopatra. 
Whereupon all the town, with the possible excep- 
tion of Mayor Hylan, began to help with sugges- 


tions as to who should undertake the rdéle so indeli- 
bly associated with Forbes-Robertson. These sug- 
gestions ranged all the way from George Arliss 
(who was a little startled because he thought the 
Guild meant Antony and Cleopatra) to such 
diverse types as Roland Young and Godfrey Tearle. 
But, unaided by the cogitations of its learned 
little friends of the press, the Guild itself selected 
Lionel Atwill, who graciously relinquished a few 
capital letters for the sake of a great opportunity 
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The Satirical Tendency in Modern Music 


The Swing of the Musical Pendulum from Romanticism to Humour 


USIC has always been a lively art. 
Especially in the lively countries, 
like old-time France and Italy and 
good Queen Bess’s England. Even Sebastian 
Bach produced more merriment in church than 
his Music Committee cared for, And Papa 
Haydn wrote such a funny Surprise Symphony 
for the Viennese Court that the ladies simply 
couldn’t bear it. Laughter, compressed by stays, 
began to hurt. They screamed, called for 
smelling-salts, threw up their fans and passed 
out. There was, of course, some music that 
was not at all hilarious. Singers at the Italian 
opera often shed a most melodious tear, and it 
was usual for every Symphony to include a 
slow movement in the sentimental style. On 
the whole, however, most secular composition 
and practically all instrumental music before 
1800 was bright and gay,—indeed, like Miss 
Furr and Miss Skeene, “quite regularly gay.” 
It was probably Beethoven who took the joy 
out of music. He tried later to put it back 
again. But the best he could do was to insert 
in the Ninth Symphony a German ode on the 
subject. This sombre Flemish peasant, shut 
within himself by deafness and morality, gave 
to the art both pathos and terror. But the old 
Mozartian gayety could not breathe in his 
close air of subjectivity, and so it died, 


thy its death Germany remained for 
fifty years wrapped in a poctic Gemiit- 
lichkeit of Bier, Weib, und Gesang. Italy 
thrilled over the betrayed heroines of Walter 
Scott and Victor Hugo. Paris housed serious 
expatriates, unhappy ones like Chopin, and 
blatant ones like Liszt, Wagner, and Meyer- 
beer, Rossini brought a little sunshine up from 
Pesaro; but not caring to be out of fashion, he 
hid his light behind an Alpine storm in William 
Tell, Berlioz, it is true, had a certain musical 
wit, though of a distorted and se! f-conscious 
kind. His taste, in fact, was always for bitter 
things, for the melancholy meandcrings of 
Childe Harolde, for the Roman carnival, nerv- 
ous, acrid and violent. His idea of being funny 
Was to burlesque the Service for the Dead. It 
Was, in fact, a travesty on the Dies Irae in 
his Fantastic Symphony which added to the 
resources of musical expression the magnificent 
device of irony. 

Irony, 


burlesque, and mordant parody, 


which are the very essence of modern music, 


By VIRGIL THOMSON 


would have been impossible in the eighteenth 
century. The music of that age, always “‘quite 
regularly gav,” was, again like Miss Gertrude 
Stein’s famous heroines “gay every day in the 
same way.” There was a standardized inter- 
national style which was thought to be per- 
manent and immutable, because founded upon 
the “Jaws of nature.” And, of course, as long 
as One man’s music is very much like another’s, 
there isn’t anything to parody. One can’t 
parody the “Jaws of nature’’, 

One can, however, in the romantic spirit of 
Beethoven, revolt against them. The artist after 
1800 could show off without shame his own 
private and idiosyncratic manner. He could 
develop a personal style of expression. He 
could be himself. Now whatever a man has 
of his very own, the marks and mannerisms 
that make up his personal expression—Roose- 
velt’s teeth, Chaplin’s feet, Ethel Barrymore’s 
voice, Calvin Coolidge’s silence—here is the 
material for caricature. In a century like our 
own, when personalities differ as vividly as 
Gabriel Fauré from Arnold Schoenberg, De- 
bussy from Richard Strauss, there is opportunity 
for musical satire hitherto unimaginable. 


HE earliest examples of modern musical 

burlesque, however, were not parodies of 
particular ccmposers at all, but simply bits of 
musical fun-making out of young Russia. 
Borodine, Liadov, Cui, and Rimsky-Korsakov 
wrote about 1880 a series of half-ironical Para- 
phrases on Chop Sticks which remain to this 
day a delightful and merry prank. With the 
well-known little tune as an obstinate camtus 
firmus in the treble, they made polkas, waltzes, 
lullabies, elegies, romances, funeral marches, 
and a little fugue on B-A-C-H,—all the stock 
forms of parlour composition. Later Erik Satie, 
Parisian, with a more personal malice, devoted 
a lonely and unattended decade to satirizing 
Debussy and the impressionists. More recently, 
Ravel and Casella have published a set of pieces 
called “4A /a maniére de—”’ which ridicule 
with some bitterness the mannerisms of various 
musical demi-gods. There is a turgid Brahms 
Intermezzo, a noisy Prelude to the Third Act 
by Wagner, a Franck CAora/e with oozy chro- 
matic changes, a Borodine Serenade that tinkles, 
a Ravel Wa/tz with slurs running all over the 
page, a Debussy Pré/ude in which the com- 
poser starts down the whole-tone scale and can’t 


stop till he gets to the bottom of the piano; 
there is a Sinfonia Molestica by Strauss, and 
a Prelude to the Afternoon of an Ascetic by 
Debussy. Edward Ballantine, an American com- 
poser, has published a set of extremely skillful 
pieces in similar vein, all built on the tune of 
Mary Had a Little Lamb, He makes sport 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Grieg, 
Chopin, MacDowell, Tchaikovski, Wagner, 
Debussy and Liszt. 

This sort of thing can be done infinitely, 
and always to the amusement of audiences, 
From the old vaudeville act in which some 
such tune as Yavkee Doodle is made to sound 
like the sextette from Lucia to the scene where 
Marie Dressler as Tetrazzini in La Traviata 
“coughs up a cadenza and dies”, a take-off on 
the opera always has been sure-fire stuff. Jazz 
up any classical piece, in fact, and you will get 
a Jaugh. 

Such satire, moreover, is as valuable as it is 
amusing. It sharpens musical wits. Intelli- 
gently done, it performs the critical function 
of defining what is essential in a style. And it 
acts as an admirable corrective to pretense. 
Once start poking fun at the other fellow, and 
eventually you will be compelled in self- 
defense to poke fun at vourself. 

The movement known as Dada was exactly 
such a joke. “Art is bunk,” announced the 
Dadaists. “Music is bunk. Literature is bunk. 
We are bunk. Let us ‘pay the heads’ of every- 


body.” 


HE American public needs to hear a great 

deal of Dada music. Not necessarily the 
certified Dada compositions of certified French 
Dadaists. Anything in the way of irony, bur- 
lesque, or satire will do; it need not even be a 
conscious burlesque. New York is indebted to 
the League of Composers and the International 
Composers’ Guild for presenting much charm- 
ing tomfoolery of this sort. Their serious 
pieces, of course, pass often for tomfoolery 
also, and sometimes are; and not seldom at 
their concerts we hear produced in high dull- 
ness as “interesting modern works” (interesting 
is the safe appreciative word nowadays) pieces 
that would be more fun if they were per- 
formed with some of the comic sense that went 
into their making. However, the music gen- 
erally wins in such cases; and in the others— 

(Continued on page 10/2) 
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| , So P Alb he Absurd | 
| | O Fasses ert tne sur | 
| ( ° . . 
| ,\ Being Certain Letters Written by Professor David Kenderdine of | 
| / | 
| Columbia University to his Somewhat Surprised Brother Arthur 
/ By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT | 
| Pleasant Lanes, Long Island and others. A. K.” This seemed so terse and 
November twelfth dismissive that I gave up. But now, preposter- 
Y dear Arthur: ous as it may scem, | want something of you. 
It will doubtless surprise you to re- I want a dog. | 
ceive a letter from me and indeed I Not just any dog. I suppose I could buy 
suspect that when our generation passes on and = amy dog myself, though I wouldn’t know ex- | 
its Lives aud Letters begin to elbow Steven- actly how to go about it. I have considered 
son’s on the shelf, it will be learned with a the matter at some length from the other side | 1 
publisher’s dismay that nowadays brothers com- of one of those windows which display the 
on municate with each other only by wire. Of most amusing but the most baffling mass of 
, course | used to get news of mine from Mother, turbulent puppies. 1 wonder vaguely how any 
en a ee but I think it was one of the puzzling shadows one can say of such and such misshapen lump 
Albert the Absurd was per- on her declining years that she had to serve that it will eventually turn into a mastiff or a | 
| haps per Tae Teron Bel- thus as a clearing house of information for her French poodle. So, suppressing a strong im- 

, ain far flung family. Somehow she felt it was pulse to buy the whole windowful and watch ad 
her fault that her three sons were not living developments, | turn away empty-leashed. | 
together somewhere in inextricable fraternity. What I want is a fine blooded animal, not 

; z I do hear from Laurence occasionally when necessarily full-grown but possibly able already 

/ hy something comes up about my investments— to help about the premises and certainly al- 
/ f.. 8 \ either of them. And then, as executor, he ready clearly defined in character and general 
on = writes me annually, as he doubtless does you, outline. 1 want a dog that will like me and 

CAN v} inclosing a check which Madame dips into her hate strangers and serve as a watchdog. These 

i y home-made vocabulary to describe as “fa mere — suburbs seem like swarming anthills compared 
pitifance”. Laurence’s almost surly notes, with with the lonely old place where you and I were 

Hamilton and Stuyvesant, so their T.R.B./L.K. and their gratuitous brought up, but, after all, our house is pretty 
oo: out of the Social “Dictated but not read”, always discomfit me. much out of earshot and when I’m off lectur- 
egister because they lived > va ; . | 
in the public eye Not that your own communications, though — ing fatuously at the other end of the country | 
less formal, are any chummier. By exact count and Madame is resting here between tours, I 
there have been two in the last three years. should like to be able to think that she has a | 
Of course personally I didn’t at all mind the — staunch and terrifying protector of some sort. | 
A levity of your telegram at the time of our Besides, it would be pleasant to have at least | 
Va marriage, though it did rufle Madame a bit, one animal in this place that I could respect | 
a ) for she seems to resent far more than 1 do any amid all the monstrous collection Madame has | 
yo . . | 
~)\ reference to me as a member of the Only gradually acquired. .. . I will say that they | 
C \\ Their Second Husbands Club. When she none of them represent her deliberate choice | 
\ i’ thinks about it at all, she really sets an im- in domestic companions. She hasn’t wantonly | 
J moderately large store by my little doctorate gone out into the fields and caught them; she | 
aie '{ ‘ and my lectureship at Columbia. She was so has merely caught them the way people catch | 
a ee entranced with all my scholastic trappings at colds. So when I decided to present her with a | 
\ \ JAN Commencement that I suspect she thought I dog for her birthday, I made up my mind he | | 
_ ; ~ had been produced by Mr. Belasco. Her de- should be expertly chosen, That explains this | | 
~~, ee, Sy light over the floridity of my academic hoods letter to you. You were the first person I | 
Cr 1( C4 Fe was tinged only by a visible regret that | had thought of. | | 
\» { never gone in for science and so could not I’m not sure why I feel so convinced that | 
} aspire to that hood which makes the chemistry the choice -of a Government bond should be | | 
a Poem. — S— men so closely resemble Chinese sunsets. left to Laurence but the choice of a dog to you. | 
Persian could not abide the But I was a little abashed when I ventured The deference may derive from some school- | 
surrounding fauna to send you some stray opera seats and asked yard memory. Or perhaps it’s merely because 
if you could use them and you replied “Yes you live at an athletic club which I dimly | 
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picture as a group of horsey bachelors sitting 
around in thick-soled shoes and talking about 
the races at Louisville. Anyway, I leave it all 
to you for I am entirely vague about the vari- 
ous breeds. Only I beg you to be expeditious 
for | want him installed in full charge of the 
estate in time to welcome Madame when she 
returns from her tour. That will be in three 
weeks’ time. She has been having a tremen- 
dous success, as you may have read in the papers. 
Your affectionate brother 
David Kenderdine 


Pleasant Lanes, Long Island 
November sixteenth 
My dear Arthur: 

A Belgian police dog sounds fine. I haven’t 
the faintest notion what one might be like but 
the very name suggests something loyal and 
brave and stubborn. After all, resistance to in- 
vasion is just what he’s for. I didn’t know it 
was possible to pay $500 for a dog—that is, 
not for one you didn’t mean to exhibit at 
Madison Square Garden but just wanted for 
use around the place like a gardener. How- 
ever, I’m quite willing and am_ inclosing. a 
check for the amount. If | were Laurence, I 
would write “1 incl.’”’ down in the corner, 
though what good it would do, I’m sure | 
Jon’t know. 

I shan’t show your letter to Madame when 
she comes home. Of course, everyone calls her 
that, not merely the servants and the stage- 
hands. I’m afraid she wouldn’t be at all amused 
at your little shaft shot in her direction. I do 
admit she is just the kind who would start a 
ménage and end with a menagerie. But what 
you don’t realize is that she has splendor, which 
is far rarer and far more delightful than com- 
mon sense. What you don’t understand is that 
for me, just living with her is a wildly excit- 
ing adventure. You’ve had adventures all your 
life and so, when you marry, it will be to some- 
one placid and tranquil. Pve had nothing but 
tranquillity since the day I was born and now 
I shall have excitement as long as | live. Here 
I was this afternoon, scheduled for some work 
among my books on mediaeval poisons, but all 
I could do was just sit and conjure up the 
vision of her return, her radiant return, with 
her arms full of flowers and handbags and her 
heavy-laden maid struggling after and_ that 
absurd How Cum yip-yipping in her wake. 

How Cum is part of her menagerie. It IS 
a menagerie. There is just this one dog— 
Madame swears he’s a dog—who usually goes 
with her on her travels and is fed, I should 
imagine, from her make-up box. He is, I am 
told, a Pekingese. He was finally named How 


Gooseberry Sprig Kenderdine, indulging in 
luxurious reflection on his deep dislike of 
all things Pekingese 


Cum after a strong minority report submitted 
by me in favor of his being called Ah Gwan. 
As far as I can see, How Cum simply does not 
cerebrate at all, though there is just the trace 
of malicious, sagacious premeditation in the 
way he invariably flings himself roguishly on 
my croquet ball and pushes it out of position. 
I hadn’t meant to mention that I have taken 
up croquct—but there, the damage is done 
and anyway there’s no reason why, at your 
age, you should give up a lifclong habit of 
laughing at me. 

Everyone seems to have these celestial ab- 
surdities and what puzzles me is where they 
come from or rather where they were when 
We Were young and those stertorous pugs were 
sliding off the laps of all American aunts. The 
pugs have vanished and somchow these Peking- 
ese have come out of space to take their place 
Surely no one would seriously pretend there 
were two of them on the Ark. That would, 
I think, be carrying a little too far the modern 
tendency to belittle the past. Perhaps the 
sneaked out when John Hay ordered the Open 
Door but I am more inclined to the theory 
that they sprang full-grown from the brow of 
some Burbank of the kennels. I’m sure How 
Cum was made in a retort, by crossing a muff 
and a chrysanthemum, 

Then there’s Gooseberry. Gooseberry is a 
cat, a practically perfect Persian; a soft, gray 
beauty with’no human affections to speak of. 
He is dignified and full of vears, for Madame 
got him long before she acquired me. He is 
incapable of emotion, or was until How Cum 
came, when he developed an unmistakable 
aversion, 2 fine disdain which makes quite a 
bond between us. I think it is How Cum’s 
hobbledehoy, rattle-pated Jack of restraint 
which offends Gooseberry so deeply. It’s just 
wellbred disapproval that you sce expressed in 
every uprising hair on Gooseberry’s body as 
he looks down from the piano on the mean- 
ingless antics which fill How Cum’s empty 
life. Poor How Cum, he has no memory at 
all and as Gooseberry has no heart, he comes 
to grief every day. It is only because he has 
been away now on tour for several weeks that 
his usually unguarded nose will have a chance 
to heal. 

Our birds aren’t much. There’s a cheap 
little Sixth Avenue canary given to Madame 
by some admirer. Her name is Toot Sweet. 
Then there’s a hoarse and despondent old par- 
rot with an insulting laugh whom Madame 
named Mr. Broun in a moment of pique. We 
have two very handsome and patrician but 
unresponsive goldfish named Hamilton and 

(Continued on page 106) 
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The Blue Hussar 


VANITY FAR 


In Which a Husband Shows his Wife the Way to the Bottom of her Soul 


HIS story is so simple that it ought not to 

be written down in words, for 1 feel that 

in committing it to paper it gains a cer- 
tain importance that takes away from its beauty. 
A story of this kind should be tald and told by 
someone on whose face there is not written: 
“Now I am going to tell you a story,” but by 
someone who tells it casually, quite unconscious 
of its value, someone «who does not understand 
the subtlety of it, «ho does not see where it 1s 
human, where infinite. This is the «way I heard 
it. But this miserable profession of mine de- 
mands that I should pass it on, and as eeriting is 
the one form of communication at an author’ s 
command, I have no choice. 

T he lady is tvo years older than her husband. 
She is very rich. She is not too old to be attrac- 
tive, and as she appears in the doorway of the 
Opera House her beautiful form, «rapped in a 
soft, rich evening cloak—people passing along 
the sidewalk, stop to look at her. Her husband 
is a small, dark man ceho takes himself very 
seriously. He walks with a great deal of dignity, 
obviously trying to look as well dressed and 
compelling as his wife. They are just coming 
out of the opera and enter their limousine 
cchich glides seeiftly away with them along the 
Andrassy Avenue. 


Tue Hvuspanp: I should like to clear up this 
matter of the Blue Hussar. 

Tue Wire: The Blue Hussar! 
know about the Blue Hussar 

Huspann: (Calmly, really very calmly) Vf 
I may say it, I consider myself a man of brains. 

Wire: And so you are. 

Huspanp: Yes, and I understand you. | 
consider the thing I’m going to do now as one 
of the most sacred duties of a husband. The 
Blue Hussar sat in our box tonight. 

Wire: Yes. 

Hussanp: And yesterday he had luncheon 


What do I 


with us. 

Wire: Yes. 

Hvusnanp: aAnd tomorrow he’s coming to 
supper. 

Wire: Yes. 


(The Husband is really perfectly calm. In 
emphasizing this fact, | am afraid the reader 
ceill suspect that I have some reason for doing 
so. He will think that the Husband is really 
not as calm as 1 am trying to make him seem. 
But, for goodness sake, do believe me when | 
say that he was calm, that he spoke in a natural, 
unruffied tone, that even in his eyes there cas 
no expression of anxiety.) 

Hvuspanp: Yes, and I only want to give you 
a warning. Did you read Anna Karenina? 

Wire: Yes. 

Hvuspanp: There are a few pages in that 
book which I value more than any other 
printed pages. In these pages there is a descrip- 
tion of the scene at the station, when Anna 
gets off the train and Wronsky sees her for the 
first time. By the time they leave the station, 
Wronsky with his mother, Anna with her hus- 
band, Wronsky has fallen in love with Anna, 
and Anna with Wronsky. But the word “Jove” 


By FRANZ MOLNAR 





THREE POEMS 
By E. E. CumMincs 
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“next to of course god america 1 

love you land of the pilgrims’ and so 
forth oh 

say can you see by the dawn’s early my 

country ‘tis of centuries come and go 

and are no more what of it we should 
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why talk of beauty what could be more 
beaut- 

iful than these heroic happy dead 

who rushed like lions to the roaring 
slaughter 

they did not stop to think they died 
instead 

then shall the voice of liberty be mute?” 
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does not appear in the description at all. I’ve 
read it over and over again, but I have never 
been able to point to any one sentence and say: 
“This is the moment in which they fell a 
love with each other.” You may read it , 
hundred times and you will find reference 
only to the train, the station, a few travelers, 
an accident, and who knows how many other 
distantly related things, yet when you get to 
the end of the account, you nevertheless feel 
that these two people have fallen in love, and 
in ten minutes time. 

Wire: And what about it? 

Hvusspanp: A bad writer would have said: 
“God only knows how; God only knows when, 
but love awakened in the young man’s heart.” 
But Tolstoy never said a word of this and vet 
we can feel that this very thing had happened, 

Wire: Well, what about it? 

Huspanp: That’s the way it is in life. . ., 

Wire: Yes. 

Hvuspanp: If a man waits until a woman 
drops a suspicious word, he will always be too 
late. By the time a woman actually says or does 
something suspicious, there is nothing left for 
a man to do. I say this, my dear, because 
I’m not willing to wait that long. 

Wire: Are you thinking of the Blue Hussar? 

Huspanp: I am. 

Wire: Then you really think— 

Hvuspanxp: | believe that tonight, gn the 
box, the same thing that happened to Anna at 
the station, may have happened to you, I heard 
nothing, saw nothing, but my intuition tells me 
that this is the time to say something on the 
subject. I take the risk of speaking too soon, 
but rather too soon than a little bit too late. 

Wire: (Very candidly and cheerfully) All 
right, my dear, I’m perfectly willing to dis- 
cuss it with you, Just let me be quict a minute 
or two, I’m going to close my eyes and think 
hard about the Blue Hussar. Then I'll tell 
you what I feel, I'd like to find out for myself. 
(The lady closes her eyes ana leans back, 
silently. A fleeting smile plays about her lips. 
It is evident that her imagination is at swork 
and that she is doing her best to examine her 
pure but complicated lit.Je soul. Then she 
curls her lip and, with her eyes still closed, 
she says softly but «with conviction) No, | don’t 
teel anything. 

Hvuspanp: Nothing at all? 

Wire: Nothing at all. When I close my 
eves, I can see the Blue’ Hussar, but I don’t 
feel him. Only his external appearance, his 
blue uniform, his voice, his colouring, secm 
real to me. My nervous system has no reaction 
co him, 

Huspanp: (Very calmly) Would you mind 
making another test, concentrating particularly 
on his voice and the expression of his eyes! 
Often, when I can’t sleep at night, I think cf 
my mother; first I am conscious only of her 
external appearance, as it was in life, but when 
I concentrate on the expression of her lips, the 
color of her eyes, a warm wave suddenly rushes 
through my senses and a_ poignant sadness 
overwhelms and engulfs me. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Ann Pennington 
Chez Ziegteld 


The Knee Plus Ultra 


ND still the dancers come to Broad- 
way. They move uptown in the 
swift migration from such dance halls 
as the hurdy-gurdies create out of the 
sidewalks of New York. They sift as 
far as America in the vast hegira out 
of hungry Russia. They cluster thick 
in the dusky swarm which, like a 
rhapsody in brown, has come up out 
of the lower Mississippi honky tonks 
and.down from the rhythmic cellars 
of Harlem. But as yet it has been 
given to none of them to-dis:odge from 
our hearts the incredible morsel of mighty 
vitality known to the census takeras Ann 
Pennington. These many seasons now 
there has been a roar of welcome for 
her as this small, syncopated whirl- 
wind has responded like an unleashed 
greyhound to the summons of her first 
music cue. Once upon a time it was 
always with Master George White, who 
has put away his shoes and become an 
impressario with nothing to do of an 
evening nowadays but count the re- 
ceipts of his ‘“Scandals’’ and stand 
across the street from ‘The Follies” 
looking as scornful as possible under 
the circumstances. For another while it 
was Brooke Johns who attended the step- 
pings of Mistress Pennington, with his 
banjo on one knee and himself on the 
other. This year she has been playing 
a lone foot. A generation of poets has 
sung the dimpled wonder of her knees, 
but, just as Katisha had a left elbow 
which people would come miles to see, 
so Miss Pennington’s left shoulder, 
when it winks at you across the foot- 
lights has more deviltry in it than both 
her dimpled knees put together 
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HAMADRYADS 
An oil by Arthur B. Davies, in 
which the artist’s chief charac- 
teristics are clearly evinced: a 
poetic subject, the rhythm of 
human figures, and a suggestion 
of the dream quality in the 
landscape and the atmosphere 


EURYDICE 


A figure composition by Mr. 
Davies, recently on view at the 
Montross Galleries, denoting a 
slight departure from Mr. Davies’ 
more “‘modernist” manner and a 
return to the classical feeling 
which marked his earlier period 
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A smail group, by Mr. Davies, a little reminiscent of his famous 
murals, a field of art in which he has scored conspicuous successes. 
Note the skillful handling of the somewhat crowded composition 


Mr. Davies has called this figure “A Southampton Venus”, the the 
canvas having been achieved on the sands of Long Island near hav 
Southampton. The painting, a recent one, is at the Montross Galleries 


Arthur B. Davies: Some of his Recent Canvases * 


F a representative group of art critics in America were asked which two 


experience, or influence from Europe. Secondly, the two men are as far opposed 
painters had most strongly impressed themselves on American art during the 


: : for 
as two painters well could be. Bellows was a forthright realist, while Davies, | 
past few years, the answer would almost certainly be, Arthur B. Davies and in everything he does, is a poet, a romanticist, a seer of visions, and a dreamer of 


George Bellows. Two significant things must be noted. Both of these dreams. That these two men have been so widely appreciated is a tribute to 
men were American-born and American-trained; neither of them derived blood, American taste and a good omen for the future of American painting 
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Some Notes on the Eternally Conflicting Demands of Humanity and Art 


T IS only lately that the failure of women 

in the fine arts has achieved pre-eminence 

in the cause célébre, Man versus Woman, 
as a witness for the prosecution. In the old 
days, not only was art not demanded of women, 
but the smallest sign of genuine ability in a 
female would put a man in the state of mind 
of the lady who said when she saw the giraffe: 
“J don’t believe it.” 

Thus Albrecht Direr, travelling through the 
Netherlands in 1521 and happening upon the 
paintings of Susanne Horebout, makes appre- 
ciative notes in his diary, but is constrained to 
add: “Amazing that a she-creature should ac- 
complish so much,” And some three hundred 
years later, Gustave Flaubert, standing at the 
easel of Madame Commanville, smiles in- 
dulgently and murmurs: “Yes, she has talent; 
it is odd.” 


UT today, under pressure of the idea that 

women in asserting equality, have also 
asserted identity with men, the demand for art 
as a supporting credential has become the parrot- 
cry of the masculinists of both sexes. A cry 
that grows both strident and hoarse. For this 
pre-eminent witness for the prosccution is, poor 
fellow, shockingly over-worked. And not only 
over-worked but also a little uneasy. Feeling 
no doubt, since most of his fellows have been 
hustled away in disgrace and those that remain 
are apt to wilt in the hands of defending coun- 
sel, that his own turn may be at hand. 

But though towering a little insecurely still 
he towers, at once the last retuge of all who 
are frightened by anything that disturbs their 
vision of man as the dominant sex, and the 
despair of those feminists who believe fine art 
to be the highest human achievement. 

There are of course many, an_ increasing 
band, who flatly deny that art is the highest 
human achievement and place ahead of it all 
that is called science, which they are inclined 
to regard as the work of humanity’s post- 
adolescence. But it is a curious and notable 
fact, a fact quite as curious and notable as the 
absence of first-class feminine art, that all these 
people, whenever they want to enlighten the 
layman on the subject of the scientific imagi- 
nation, are at pains to explain that the scientific 
imagination, at its best, is the imagination of 
the artist. It is not less odd that the man of 
science if he is masculinist, will, when hard- 
pressed, seize, to belabour his opponent, not the 
test-tube, but the mahlstick. (It is of course to 
be remembered that while the mahlstick is solid 
and persists unchanging, the test-tube is hollow 
and its contents variable.) And the rush for 
the mahlstick goes on in spite of the fact that 
the witness for science does not, on the whole, 
have a bad time. He has perhaps lost a little of 
his complacency. But he can still, when counsel 
for the defense reminds the jury how recently 
women have had access to scientific material 
and education, point to the meagre, unin- 
structed beginnings of some of the world’s 
foremost men of science. 

Side by side with the devotees of science 
we find those who count religion the highest 
human achievement. They are a house divided. 


By DOROTHY RICHARDSON 


In so far as they set in the van the mystic—the 
religious genius who uses not marble or pig- 
ment or the written word, but his own life as 
the medium of his art—they supply a witness 
for the defense who points to Catherine and 
Teresa walking abreast with Francis and 
Boehme. But their witness is always asked what 
he makes of the fact that Jesus, Mahomed, and 
Buddha are all of the sex male. His prompt 
answer: that he looks not backward but ahead, 
leaves things, even after he has pointed to Mrs. 
Kiddy and Mrs. Besant, a little in the air. For 
Catholic feminists there is always the Mother 
of God. But they are rare, and as it were un- 
der an editorial ban. Privately they must draw 
much comfort from the fact that the Church 
which, since the days of its formal organiza- 
tion has excluded woman from its ultimate 
sanctitles, is yet constrained to set her above it, 
crowned Queen of Heaven. 

Last, but from the feminist point of view 
by no means least of those who challenge the 
security of the one solidly remaining hope of 
the prosecution, are the many who believe, 
some of them having arrived at feminism via 
their belief, that the finest flowers of the human 
spirit are the social arts including the art of 
dress. In vain is their witness reminded of the 
man modiste, the pub and the club. He slays 
opposition with lyrics, with idylls of the Primi- 
tive Mother forming, with her children, so- 
ciety, while father slew beasts and ate and 
slept. And side by side with the pub at its best 
he places the salon at its best, and over against 
Watt and his dreamy contemplation of the way 
the light steam plays with the heavy lid of the 
kettle—a phenomenon, thunders the prosecu- 
tion, that for centuries countless women have 
witnessed daily in animal stupidity—he sets 
Watt’s mother, seeing the lifting lid as tea for 
several weary ones. 


UT in all this there is no comfort for the 
large company of feminists who sincerely 

see the fine arts as humanity’s most godlike 
achievement. For them the case, though still it 
winds its interminable way, is settled. There 
is no escape from the verdict of woman’s es- 
scntial inferiority. The arraignment is the more 
flawless because just here, in the field of art, 
there has been from time immemorial, a fair 
field and no favour. Always women have had 
access to the pen, the chisel and the instrument 
of music. Yet not only have they produced 
no Shakespeare, no Michelangelo and no Bee- 
thoven, but in the civilization of today, where 
women artists abound, there is still scarcely any 
distinctive feminine art. The art of women is 
still on the whole either mediocre or derivative. 
There is, of course, at the moment, Kiithe 
Kollwitz, Mother and Hausfrau to begin with, 
and, in the estimation of many worthy critics, 
not only the first painter in Europe today but a 
feminine painter—one that is to say whose 
work could not have been produced by a man. 
She it may be is the Answer to Everything. For 
though it is true that one swallow does not 
make a summer, the production by the female 
sex of even one supreme painter brings the 
whole fine arts argument to the ground and we 


must henceforth seek the cause of woman’s 
general Jack of achievement in art elsewhere 
than in the idea that first-class artistic ex- 
pression is incarnate in man alone. 

Let us, however suppose that there is no 
Kithe Kollwitz, assume art to be the highest 
human achievement, accept the great arraign- 
ment and in the interest of the many who are 
driven to cynicism by the apparent impossi- 
bility of roping women into the scheme of sal- 
vation, set up the problem in its simplest terms. 
Cancel out all the variable factors; the pull of 
the home on the daughter, celibacy, the econo- 
mic factor and the factor of motherhood, each 
of which taken alone may be said by weighting 
the balance to settle the matter out of court 
and taken all together make us rub our eyes at 
the achievements of women to date—cancel 
out all these and imagine for a moment a man 
and a woman artist side by side with equal 
chances and account if we can for the man’s 
overwhelming superiority. 


HERE is before we can examine our case 

one more factor to rule out—isolated here 
because it grows, in the light of modern psycho- 
logical investigation, increasingly difficult to 
state, and also because as a rule it is either 
omitted from the balance, or set down as a 
good mark to the credit of one party. This 
elusive and enormously potent factor is called 
ambition. And its definition, like most others, 
can never be more or less than a statement of 
the definer’s philosophy of life. But it may at 
least be agreed that ambition is rich or poor. 
Childishly self-ended or selflessly mature. And 
a personal ambition is perhaps not ill-defined 
as the subtlest form of despair—though a man 
may pass in a lifetime from the desire for per- 
sonal excellence, the longing to be sure that 
either now or in the future he shall be recog- 
nized as excellent, to the reckless love of ex- 
cellence for its own sake, leaving the credit 
to the devil—and so on to becoming, as it were 
behind his own back, one with his desire. And 
though the ambition of the artist need not of 
necessity be personal, he is peculiarly apt to 
suffer in the absence of recognition—and 
here at once we fall upon the strongest argu- 
ment against fine art as the highest human 
achievement. These are altitudes. But we 
are discussing high matters. And though the 
quality of a man’s ambition takes naught from 
the intrinsic value of his work, an ambition 
to the extent that it remains a thirst to be 
recognized as personally great, is a form of 
despair. And it is a form of despair to which 
men are notoriously more liable than are 
women. A fact that ceases to surprise when one 
reflects that, short of sainthood, a man must 
do rather than be, that he is potent not so 
much in person as in relation to the things 
he makes. 

And so with ambition ruled out and our case 
thus brought down to the bare bones of unde- 
batable actuality, back to our artists of 
whom immediately we must enquire what it is 
that they most urgently need for the develop- 
ment of their talents, the channels through 

(Continued on page 100) 











REUBEN'S—THAT'S 
ALL 


After the cabarets have 
closed, in the early dawn. 
there is always Reuben’s 
Fifty-ninth Street Delica- 
tessen. Here you find the 
home of the mammoth 
sandwich invented by Ar- 
nold Reuben in his first 
little shop on Broadway 


THEODORE AT THE 
MADISON (Right) 


Theodore Titzé, a pupil! of 
the original Caesar Ritz in 
Paris, presided for years 
at the old Ritz. He now 
commands a new restau- 
rant on Madison Avenue. 
His acquaintances, and the 
names listed in the Social 
Register, are identical 


NICKOLAS MURAY 





NICKOLAS MURAY 


NICKOLAS MURAY 
GEORGES AT THE 
ALGONQUIN (Above) 
Stage stars and critics are, 
to Georges, only so many 
hungry children 


hh. FARR 


PAUL AT THE PLAZA 
The Italian head waiter 
(once at the Knickerbocker 
and at the Manhattan) 
gained his love of good 
cuisine in Europe. He 
now reigns over the Plaza 
at 59th Street 


ANTHONY CONTI AT 
THE LIDO VENICE 
(Left) 

An italian, and part owner 
with Frank Tosatti, of this 
popular 53rd Street estab- 
lishment. Began his ca- 
reer at Delmonico’s. Has 
been successful in making 
Italian food quite the 
“chic’’ of the moment 











VANITY FAIR 


ELIE DAUTION AT 
THE BREVOORT 


popular figure in New 


Fifth Avenue—a famous 
rendezvous’ for artists, 
writers, and musicians 






MARASCHINO AT THE 
LIDO (Left) 


The Italian head waiter 

who began his career at 

Sherry’s and at Pierre's. 

He now presides at the 

Lido, a dancing club and 

cabaret at Seventh Avenue 
and 52nd Street 


The 


Restaurants of New York 


The Head Waiters, or Proprietors, 


Of Fifteen Famous Establishments 


HILE New York may not perhaps quite rival Paris in 

the charm and flavor of its restaurants, it may safely 
be said to have distanced all the other capitals of the world. 
This fact is largely due to the talents and personal qualities 
of the men whose likenesses appear on these pages. Thanks 
to them, we are beginning to realize that dinner, with a lady. 
in a restaurant is more than meets the eye, the ear, or the 
tooth. A plat du jour to be perfect, requires more than 
music, an entrée more than mere gilded walls. The plus- 
quantity, Personality, is supplied by those whose portraits 
constitute this, our first culinary Hall of Fame. Each of 
these masters imbues the establishment over which he pre- 
sides with tact and aplomb, with an intangible quality which 
makes it not only a place to go to, but a place to go back to 


Vice-President of the Bre- 
voort. For twenty years a 


York life. The Brevoort 
is the oldest restaurant on 
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NICKOLAS MURAY 


ERNEST CERUTTI AT 
THE COLONY (Above) 


An Italian and part owner 

of the restaurant at Madi- 

son Avenue and 61st Street. 

Began at the old Knicker- 

bocker. His restaurant has 

become famous for its chaf- 
ing dish specialties 


LAURENCE AT 
SHERRY’S (Right) 
Laurence Grandmougin be- 
gan at the old Hoffman 
House. Once a_ chef. 
Maitre d’hétel at Sherry’s 
since 1908, both in 44th 
Street and at the new place 
on Park Avenue 


C. SMIfh GARONER 


The 
Restaurants of New York 


To young men about to put their feet on the first rung of life’s 
ladder—and all that sort of thing—our earnest advice is to 
study the lives of these truly eminent restaurateurs and to 
draw therefrom the central and cardinal lesson of good 
nature. Some of these men have risen from bus boy to 
waiter, waiter to captain, captain to head waiter, and. head 
waiter to proprietor, and in rising, have kept, as their sole 
and constant motto, the single word, ‘“‘Cheerfulness” 


GEORGE AT THE 
ELYSEE 
Began his career at the 
Ritz. Now in charge, with 
Robert, of the restaurant at 
1 East 56th Street. Has 
been at the Elysée for a 
matter of seven years 








LOUIS AT CIRO’S 
Once at the Knickerbocker 
Grill and Palais Royal, 
Louis Cantone is now head 
waiter at Ciro’s dancing 
club in West 57th Street 





GOULU ‘AND MARSDEN 


ERCOLE MARCHISIO 
AT MARGUERY’S (Above) 
An Italian. Proprietor of 
the restaurant at Park Ave- 
nue and 47th Street. The 
Marguéry, where you find 
the celebrated filet of sole 
Marguéry, is one of New 
York’s most popular lunch- 

ing places 


GENERAL LODIJEN- 
SKY AT THE RUSSIAN 
EAGLE (Right) 


The Russian proprietor and 

high presiding genius of 

the popular restaurant at 

36 East 57th Street, came 

penniless to America five 

years ago, a refugee from 
2 Bolshevik prison 






PACH BROS. 
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REGINA 


JULES MULLER AT 
VOISIN’S (Above) 
One of the two proprietors 
of Voisin’s, Park Avenue 
and 53rd Street. Voisin’s, 
the first and oldest of the 
Park Avenue restaurants, 
has an extraordinary flair 
for good cuisine 


THEODORE AT THE 
RITZ (Left) 
A great diplomat was lost 
to us when Theodore be- 
came head waiter of the 
Ritz. In the summer, his 
wit lifts him right out of 
the Grill and up to the Roof 





LAZAREIT 





KENNETH ALEXANDER 


Guthrie McClintic and Katharine Cornell 


HILOM actor and sometime assistant to Winthrop Ames, Mr. 

McClintic started out as a director on his own a few years ago 
when he produced “The Dover Road”, a charming Milne comedy, staged 
with silken suavity. Since then he has had his ups and his downs with 
such varied fare as “In the Next Room”, “The Square Peg”, “Gringo”, 
“The Way Things Happen”, and “Mrs. Partridge Presents”. Only 
in “The Way Things Happen”, a drama by Clemence Dane which Phil- 


adelphia clasped to its ancient bosom but on which New York turned 
a frosty shoulder, did Mrs. McClintic appear. Now she has followed 
“Candida” by a trial flight through the provinces as the shameful, 
shameless lady who wore a green hat “pour le sport” in Michael Arlen’s 
dramatized novel of that name. This picture captures this interesting 
Partnership of the younger American theatre in the library of their 
New York home which overlooks the East River from Beekman Place 
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Why I Have Never Married 


The Confessions of a Bachelor of Means, Discrimination, and Somewhat Amorous Inclinations 


. HY have you never married?” 

How often, at dinner-partics, 
have I heard my fair neighbor sud- 
denly interrupt an interesting conversation with 
the man on her other side and turn to me, with 
acharming smile on her lips, to ask that eternal 
question ! How often have the most delightful 
acquaintances with women been broken off, at 
the very bud of romance, when some exquisite 
young thing after a moment or two of hesita- 
tion has lifted her face to mine, in a taxicab, 
and given me, not the kiss I expected, but the 
old familiar query—How is it that so popular 
and so handsome a man as you has remained 
a bachelor? ” 

I can no longer count the times when, just 
as | was explaining my ideals and ambitions I 
have been aware of a lapse of attention on the 
part of my fair listener, and paused, only to 
hear in the first breath of that pause the old 
familiar question. 


HAVE heard the question under the most 

surprising circumstances and from ladies 
with the most unaccountable complexes and 
complexions. Only last week, an imposing 
New York dowager, who must be sixty if she 
js a day, very violet around the wattles and 
rather orange about the hair, swept up to me 
(in a sparkle of diamonds and lorgnettes) and 
inquired about my matrimonial evasions with 
an interest which would have been presumptu- 
ous if it had not been so heartfelt. “Madame,” 
Isaid, and I saw her wince at this subtle refer- 
ence to her age and portentousness, “Madame, 
lam waiting for your granddaughter.” 

Her granddaughter, I should explain, is a 
pretty child of her own sex, though not in 
other ways at all like her, who has just turned 
six, The great lady was silenced. 

As I say, that question has been put to me a 
thousand times and not once have I failed of 
an‘immediate answer, though in no one of the 
answers was there the slightest grain of truth. 
I] admire women altogether too much to tell 
them the truth—to their faces. 

I am thirty-two years old—an age which, 
when we were college boys, we had no hesita- 
tion in classing as middle-aged. Middle-aged! 
Ah, yes, I see it all now, only too clearly. 1 
should long since have been surrounded by tots, 
more or less tiny, all bearing the same name— 
my name!—but of different ages—unless of 
course twins happened torun inher family. fer 
family! And that reminds me why it was that 
I never married cither Bessie Snow or Tessie 
Snow, her sister. How charming they both 
were, twin daughters of a New York Federal 
Reserve banker who maintained them in equal 
luxury at Southampton of a summer. “How 
happy I could be,” I used to sav, in a way which 
Was not especially original, “with either, were 
Yother dear charmer away.” I can see them 
till, approaching my umbrella on the beach 
with an almost identical grace, each with her 
gay parasol, dressed as Chance, or their mother, 
would have it, exactly alike—did I say that 
they were twins? Happily I discovered, just 
in time, that that sort of thing was hereditary. 








By ST. JOHN ST. CLAIR 


Ah, my dear, dead dream-children (as 
Charles Lamb used to call them) how I sit here 
and long for you! 

Then there was Teeny, as we called her, 
who used to say to me, “I can just see you mar- 
ried,” she used to say to me, in that whimsical, 
almost childish way of hers. Dear Teeny—l 
often think of you and wonder what the years 
have brought you—in the way of young men 
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THE NOT IMPOSSIBLE SHE 


WHEN and HOW will the author 

of this heart-searching narrative 

meet her? Or will he be destined 
to perpetual bachelordom? 


and flowers! I don’t know, but certainly there 
are times when it scems to me that in all my 
life I have never loved anyone as I did you. 
Unfortunately I was not alone in that amorous 
tendency. Almost everyone loved her, especi- 
ally college “students” (as their professors 
sometimes inaccurately cal] them). And she 
could never refuse her car to any expression of 
admiration, Ear—did I sayf Neck! Yes, 
necking, I believe they called it. Innocent it 
was, no doubt, but promiscuous; and, besides, 
I hated promiscuity—in others, 

But I am wandcring. 

I am, I think I may say, an elegant bachelor, 
certainly an eligible one. My name is known 
to all the headwaiters, club stewards, stage door 
watchmen, and reporters of New York and to 
hundreds of its richer hostesses. I am a mem- 
ber of the Knickerbocker Club and the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. As far as my person 
goes I have been assured that it is seduction 
itself. I am not exactly handsome (though I 
must in all fairness state that I received five 
votes for the handsomest man in my class— 
Harvard 1912) but I am thoughtful, and 
thoughtful in all those little ways which only 
women appreciate. I may say that, at the age of 


thirteen 1 seduced my ancient Aunt Serena; 
so much so that when she died a few years later 
she left me her entire fortune. Seduced js 
hardly a happy word in this connection, but 
only the gross-minded will misunderstand me. 
What I mean <c imply is, that at the very 
outset of my career, I so charmed my revered 
Aunt that 1 was furnished with a competence 
ample for two, a wife and myself, provided 
that the two were not more extravagant than 
one, the one being of course myself. And this 
considerable fortune was gained entirely 
through my own talents, a fact which gave me 
some confidence in my ability to deal with 
women at an age when most young men are 
sadly lacking in confidence. 

But I am wandering again. I was seventeen 
when | had my first real contact with the divine 
passion. She was a year younger. We will call 
her She, simply She, for no other woman has 
remained so tenderly in my memory. How well 
1 remember the first time I put my arm—so 
timidly, so awkwardly, and yet so manfully— 
about Her waist! How exquisite She was as 
she (barely) refused my kiss! It was April, 
and the fragrance of lilacs was borne through 
her window on a sharp east wind. This, I 
thought in my cestasy, is love! It was, but it 
Was not to last. She rose, almost immediately, 
and shut the window; she said that she must 
look after me, that the draft was dangerous, 
and that if hk didn’t look out I’d be Jaid up 
with a bad cold. 


HAT was the beginning. She would slip 

out of my embraces to look at the ther- 
mometer, She would interrupt our kisses to 
fetch me aspirin. Just as we were about to set 
out on what I had looked forward to as some 
impossibly romantic adventure—a walk through 
the dewy woods at nightfall, a canoe-trip by 
the light of a summer moon—she would stop 
me and demend to have a look at the extremi- 
ties of my underwear. At such moments, she 
looked like an angel; but she had the mind of 
an old Family Doctor Book. I stood it for three 
months. She had put the divine Fros into go- 
loshes and covered Venus with mustard plasters. 
My next great affair was with an actress. 
Natalie’s beauty might have been imagined by 
Rossetti. She was dark, with heavy, brooding 
eyes and the kind of mouth that is exceeding 
effective—at a distance. With Aer there was 
no holding back: on the stage and off, she went 
from one romantic scene to another; she had 
trained her body so that, merely in stepping 
out of a cab, it instinctively fell into languorous 
postures, I was deeply, passionately in love; 
doubtless I should have married her but for 
her press-agent, who, for purposes of publicity, 
had filled her apartment with strange, and, 
sometimes, dangerous, animals. I stood the par- 
roquets, the onithorhyncus, and the two-banded 
armadillo well enough; but her black leopard 
did finally get on my nerves. Or should I say 
on my back? I was in the hospital five weeks 
after my little encounter with him. When I 
recovered Natalie was marricd—on the advice 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Blanche Yurka in «*The Wild Duck” 


FTER the possibly exhausting experience of playing Queen Gertrude 

opposite Mr. Barrymore's Hamiet, Miss Yurka has retreated to the com- 
parative tranquility of an Ibsen réle and has been so seriously engaged this 
spring in the great gravity of “The Wild Duck” that she resisted from the 
first all inducements to come out between the acts and sing ‘“‘Why Do They 
Call Me an Ibsen Girl?”. Hers was one of the excellent contributions to this 
season’s revival of an Ibsen play which this generation had known only 


through the confused notion of it conveyed during the Nazimova season six 
years ago. “The Wild Duck” was but another step in the development of 
the Actors’ Theatre as the institution best suited to recapture the forgotten 
beauties of seasons past—a function grotesquely ignored in the present hap- 
hazard scheme of the American stage. The season now waning has thus 
witnessed the restoration by them of such mislaid treasures as “The Wild 
Duck”, “Candida”, “Pierrot the Prodigai’, and “The Servant in the House” 
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America is Certainly Supreme In.... 
The Patriotic Blair of an E-flat Cornet Made in the Good Old U.S. A. 


HE moment for speaking out has ar- 

rived. Too long has the United States 

grovelled before foreign supremacy in 
this, that and other. We must assert ourselves. 
In the concert of nations we must sound our 
A. The eagle has at last grown wings and flown 
high above the Gallic cock and the British 
bull—barn yard creatures both. 

But before venting the scream which has 
been pressing against my diaphragm these many 
months let us look about; let us be fair, re- 
calling the words of Apollinaris, the nymph, to 
Pluto, the water sprite: “There are others.” 

To others, we cede the palm in some things. 

We must, of course, yield to England in liter- 
ature. We can not quite match Hardy among 
the British ancients or Galsworthy among the 
English moderns, to say nothing of Shaw. In 
light verse we can offer a Herford for a 
Milne . . . our Oliver for their Roland... 
but they have so many song birds to our few. 

To be sure, James Stephens says that the 
next literary renaissance will be in America, 
but we must remember that he is Irish and so 
take him with a grain of blarney stone. 


ROM Albion, too, our fashions for men. 

Even the he-style department of this 
Arbiter Elegantiarum must admit it. And our 
best leather goods, boots, saddles, pipes and 
polo mallets bear the London trade mark. Eng- 
land, in fact, is pre-eminent in things mascu- 
line. I cannot exempt from this male category 
the coveys of Tiller Girls without which no 
musical comedy has a chance in New York. 
They are not convincingly girlish. 1 suspect 
them of being boys dressed up, a suspicion, 
which, however, I have not as yet verified. 

All nations must bow to France in the fields 
of graphic and sculptural arts from chic 
draughtsmen like Martin, Erté, Benito, Val 
d's, Lepape, Préjelan, Drian . . . scores of 
them . . to such masters as the mighty Puvis, 
of whom John is a pale reflection, and the 
colossal sculptors, Bourdelle and Maillol. In 
women’s fashions Paris still sets the mode, 
Chicago opinion to the contrary. Paris is also 
supreme in soap, lingerie, perfumes, postcards, 
ornaments and onion soup. 

Of Mittel Europa I cannot speak with au- 
thority. The reader is referred to George 
Jean Nathan for the superior products of 
Prague, Budapesth, Vienna, and Berlin. If 
Italy never gave us anything but those three 
great Italians, Marconi, Macaroni, and Chianti, 
we should forever be her debtor. Spain, despite 
the recent outbreak of shawls and Zuloagas, is 
a back number, but her antiques are still the 
best made today. But I weary of this. 

And now, for us . 

All the bright little American boys in the 
cass will now give three cheers for our side; 
and I will tell you the reason why. 

Well, a noted savant has already pointed out 
that the good old U. S. A. is way ahead in the 
three great A’s, Architecture, Advertising, and 
Athletics, as well as in another department 
that gets two initials all to itself, Musical 
Revues. It is not necessary to argue these four 
points. We need only mention the Hotel 


By EDGAR DALRYMPLE PERKINS 


Shelton, Bull Durham, the Olympic Games and 
Flo Ziegfeld, and our case is already proved. 
We admit an occasional Nurmi (who, it is said, 
will run for the Irish A, C. next season) and 
a passing Balieff or Charlot, but they are flashes 
in the pan. Our great ones go on forever. 
And so, all together lads, a “locomotive” for 
the Shelton, nine rahs for the Olympic Team 
and a long cheer for Flo Ziegfeld, with a Bull 
Durham on the end. 

And now let us pass to the less obvious 
phases of our superiority, which are so many 
that I shall mention only a few. 

Where, I ask, will be found such an ex- 
tensive institution as our Sunday newspapers? 
Where in the world is it possible to buy for a 
nickel a pile of literature so massive in quantity 
and so light in quality? When delivered at our 
doors they are innocent looking cubes the size 
of a horse block but when the family has had 
its way with them and the news, sport, finance, 
real-estate, fashion, socicty, home building, 
travel, crossword, rotogravure, book review, 
magazine, and comic sections are thoroughly 
opened, we realize their true immensity. 


WO Sundays ago my paper blew from the 

piazza. My little ones, looking from the 
window, rushed for their sleds. The lawn looked 
like the blizzard of March 11, 1888. The 
Herald-Tribune was four feet deep on the 
level and ten in the drifts. And what enter- 
prise is shown in these publications. In many 
parts of the country the Sunday paper is on the 
stands the previous Thursday. The news sec- 
tion is given over to a detailed report of an 
outbreak of scurvy in an Eskimo village that 
happened in 1922. In the interior are stories 
about Little Ailsa, “‘Wicked Beyond Her 
Years”, who, at the age of five, poisoned her 
two baby sisters; or the fascinating life history 
of “The Truant Shah of Persia” who does not 
heed his troubled country’s cry of “Father, 
dear Father, come home to us now’, illustrated 
with anatomical photographs of the naughty 
monarch’s temptations. They are indeed won- 
derful newspapers, everything but news. 

To take up superiority No, 2, what country 
compares with ours for bang-up, A-1 resorts 
and watering places? England has her stupid 
Brighton and Margate; France her two great 
villes, Trou- and Deau-; Italy her incon- 
venient Lido, but in the winter all the Euro- 
peans must stick their heads under their wings, 
poor things, and shiver on the Riviera or rush 
to;the Engadine and pretend that they like it. 

‘But United Staters can have summer when- 
ever they want it, from the August variety at 
Bailey’s Beach or at the Bar Harbor swimming 
pool to the balmy February brand at Palm 
Beach and Santa Barbara. We have mastered 
the seasons. Weather control, the last outpost 
of unregulated Nature, is already ours. 

Due again, to this climatic virtuosity, we pro- 
duce, also, the largest crop of hand-picked 
bathing girls of any country in the world. 
The one piece bathing suit follows the flag and 
our free men follow the one piece suit. Our 
favorite for the Senate is Mack Sennett. There 
is a subtle connection somewhere. I haven’t 


had time to work it out, but it is there . . be- 
tween the one piece and the union suit; both 
are emblematic of our free and open country. 

The United States, too, leads the world in 
the number of its millionaires and, what is 
more beautiful, in the number of its respect- 
able millionaires. Fortunes abroad are too often 
in the hands of irresponsible heirs, rakish 
blades who lose most of their patrimony and 
all their matrimony among the bright lights 
of Paris and Monte Carlo. How different are 
our men of great wealth, how virtuous, and 
how generously they give away their dollars 
and, with every dollar, a word of advice. A 
few authors are paid a dollar a word but our 
Croesuses give us both. It is the preacher who 
pays. The dollar is either a premium or a bribe, 
I am not sure which, but it is always gratefully 
accepted, for who is more competent than a 
millionaire to tell us how to look after our 
teething infants and get rich quick? 


F Mr. Duke wishes to buy himself a college, 

surely that is more laudable than if he blew 
himself to a string of ponies, ballet or track. 

I was recently very much shocked at the 
cynicism of Mr. Harry O’Rourke, my favorite 
gasoline agent. I had remarked to him on the 
recent Rockefeller gift for educational work 
in China. “Yes,” he said, “and gas has went 
up three cents since Thursday.” 

“T am proud,” I said, “to contribute to such 
a cause. My purchase this morning, five gallons, 
means fifteen cents to be divided among the 
heathen millions.” And I drove on my way, 
filled with benevolence and gas. For the mo- 
ment I shared the sense of well-doing which 
must fill the hearts of our millionaires. 

And, of course, it helps out their income 
taxes. 

And now let me say a word about our in- 
dependent thinkers. We can claim a set of 
thinkers more independent and dauntless than 
any who ever said “no” to anything. Out of 
Nebraska, every once in too often, comes the 
voice of Bryan crying in the wilderness that 
Darwin was a nitwit. Likewise, our Prophet 
Voliva . . . we make larger prophets in the 
U. S. A. than any other nation . . . throws 
the entire Copernican system for a loss, while 
perhaps the greatest of them all, Volstead, de- 
fies the law of fermentation and scares a 
tolerant government into spending millions in 
trying to prove his thesis. In the days of Knox 
and Calvin (not Coolidge) these men would 
have been burned at the stake. Yet we let them 
live. This is as much a tribute to ourselves as 
to them, and no more. 

I might go on to speak of our prohibition 
laws, in the making of which we win the plush 
stepladder over any and all countries: or of our 
trick ready made clothes for men, or our form 
fitting containers; or our two quart brief cases, 
or even of our very elastic consciences, which 
enable us to evade all of our laws—but why 
continue? I have proved, I think, that we are 
supreme in . . . but the list is too long to re- 
view. Let the sentence stand, simply; “We are 
supreme—” 

The prosecution rests, 
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THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE 


In intervals between speeches 
on prison reform, Mr. Osborne 
must recall with mild surprise 
that, for the Hasty Pudding 
Club at Harvard in 1894, he 
played Dojia Sol in ‘“‘Hernani” 


TILDEN AS CLARENCE 


The noblest tennis player of 
them all has a weakness for the 
stage which makes him respond 
in the middle of the night to 
every three-alarm amateur pro- 
duction that sends for him 





TARKINGTON IN “THE DOWAGER” 
At Princeion in his Triangle Club days and back home 
in Indianapolis thirty years ago, the distinguished author 
of “Clarence” often trod the boards himself 





NICKOLAS MURAY WOLVEN, POUGHKEEPSIE 


EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 
At Vassar in 1917, the then budding 
poet undertook the rdle of another poet 
(the shy, bold, challenging Eugene 
Marchbanks) when the girls at Pough- 

keepsic caimly put on “Candida” 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 
With all the actors in the audience 
hissing and boohing, this critic hero- 
ically undertook to play Henry VIII at 
a benefit, thereby leaving the art of act- 

ing about where it was before 


MARC CONNELLY AS A TOT 
This playwright’s career as an ama- 
teur actor (which was still going 
strong as this issue went to press) 
began in unsuspecting McKees- 
port, Pa. about thirty years ago. The 
curls, we uxdevstand, were his own 





Rattling The Skeletons of Some Amateur Pasts 


A Few Incriminating Pictures of the Quondam Histrionic Efforts of Some Well-Known People 


C 
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VANDAMM 


The Daddy of All The Mammy Songs 


Al Jolson—Camera Shy—is at Last Successfully and Characteristically Photographed 


OMETHING of the incomparable élan of the master minstrel of them to colds on the principle of the watched pot that never boils. Others said, 
all was caugnt by this photograph, taken just before Jolson’s fantas- here is one who, like most men that toil without doubt or stint, has been 
tically successful ‘“‘Big Boy’ was closed for the second time this season. suddenly challenged from within by the ancient and unexpectedly recurring 


Some said that it was another case of a priceless larynx proving susceptible question: ‘‘Why in heaven's name, should you be taking all this trouble?” 














MADE FOR MERMAIDS 
No longer is the pajama’s place in 
the home. The more up-to-date 
demoiselles now sport them in the 
wide open spaces. Above is Miss 
Hazel Turnover as she will appear 
when she gives the crabs a treat at 
Newport during the coming Summer 





PROBLEM IN PAJAMAS 
Pajamas are a perfect solution of 
the fancy-dress problem. Merely 
add a gay scarf and a snappy sash 
(obi) to the ensemble and there you 
are. Or are you? Vanity Fair is 
issuing a guide-book, entitled “How 
to Tell the Stags from the Dears” 







CHINOISERIE 
Mah Jong, as a pastime, may be 
fading a little, but its influence 
clearly endures in the Red Dragon 
design worn by Miss Fifi Van 
Tyne of Tuxedo. In this case the 
pajamas are “doubled” as the wind 
was East when our artist chowed 
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AT THE CLUB 
Could anything be smarter than this loung- 
ing-pajama, now extensively worn in the 
Colony Club and other informal rendezvous 
of the well-dressed woman? This naturally 
brings up the question, should not women’s 
clubs have a Gentlemen’s Day now and then? 
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Pajamas? Yes, We Have Some 


Costume Sketches of To-Day Showing 


the Increasing Popularity of Pajamas 


VANITY FAIR 


Drawings by BENITO 














SENTIMENT IN SILK 
A charming afternoon pajama is 
worn by Miss Zée Thomas. The 
color scheme is black and white, 
Miss Thomas being in half-moern- 
ing for her police-dog, who unfort- 
unately supposed that the proper 
food for police-dogs was policemen 
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THE HAVANA WRAPPER 
Inevitably, along with smoking, 
boyish-bobs, and other male habits, 
Woman will soon adopt the com- 
fortable Velvet Joe gown shown 
above in a _ tobacco-colored silk 
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Pd Like to Know Why— 


A List of Just a Few of the-as-Yet-Insoluble Mysteries of the World 


WORDS, PLOT, PICTURES AND MUSIC BY RUBE GOLDBERG 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Goldberg, the profound and philo- 
sophical author of this plaint, is best known in 
America as a cartoonist, but the fact remains that in 
Russia, Germany and Scandinavia, he is better known 
as a pundit and pragmatist. In this article he con- 
siders some of the major mysteries of life, the hidden 
secrets, the insoluble problems that have long chal- 
lenged the tortured mind of man. 


IKE most worldly mites who are tossed 
unceremoniously upon this earth and left 
alone to find out what it is all about, I 

must admit that I go to bed at night sorely 
troubled with certain problems that vex and 
harass mankind. 

I do not mean to say that insomnia, in my 
particular case has been aggravated by any con- 
cern over Ghandi and the political situation in 
India or the economic complications of the 
Russian Soviet government. The astronomic 
phases of Myra and the recent total eclipse of 
the sun do not trouble my peace of mind. The 
Muscle Shoals affair does not interfere with 
the normal workings of my digestive organs 
nor does the constitutional amendment that 
tends to destroy the spirit of self-determination 
affect me in the least. 

I know where to get it. 


ORSE and graver things than these are 

gradually undermining my self-control. 
I have tried for many years to acquire a non- 
chalant and silent acquiescence to certain prob- 
lems that confront this world; problems that 
are weird and insoluble. But all in vain. I 
must at Jast burst into print in the hope that 
the voicing of my perplexity will give me a 
much-needed night’s sleep. I realize that the 
things I’d like to know can never be satisfac- 
torily explained, but I must propound my ques- 
tions—or burst. 

In the first place, I'd like to know why acro- 
batic dancers wear a perpetual grin. I will not 
try to fathom the lowest depths of this subject 
and ask why there are such things as acrobatic 
dancers at all. That would open a line of dis- 
cussion that would be ruinous—perhaps fatal. 

But, granting that acrobatic dancers are a 
legitimate form of animal life, what have they 
got to be happy about? Why do they continu- 
ally flaunt their simulated joy in the faces 
of so many thousands of tired business 
men? I have seen a bulbous-muscled gen- 
tleman, clad in nothing but a coat of gold 
paint and a Mills Hotel towel, strain 
every muscle in his gold-plated anatomy 
to clutch the fourteenth vertebra of 
a young lady’s spinal column and hold 
her at arm’s length above his head, while 
she, poor thing, wrapped her left ankle 
about her neck and assumed all the pic- 
torial agony of a pretzel. As the gilded 
male satyr beneath her painfully picked 
his way about the stage, in a gasping at- 
tempt to appear careless of his one-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-two-pound burden, the 
lady, with the satyr’s fist digging a hole 
in her ribs the size of a cup on the putting 
green, continued to beam sweetly over the 
footlights, while her aforesaid male con- 
sort, with his bones cracking rhythmically 


to the beat of the drum, fixed a permanent grin 
on all those present that seemed to say, “Isn’t 
this all just too darling for anything!” 

And these whirling contortionists are so in- 
variably consistent. They even grin when they 
are upside-down and they remain that way most 
of the time. What sort of people can be happy 
upside-down, I ask you candidly? It is all a 
little beyond me, 

How much more entertaining, as well as 





Acrobatic dancers always wear a smile 
that won’t come off. It is an unfailing 
adjunct of their act. Why is this thus? 
Mr. Goldberg, alas, can offer no solu- 
tion to this perennial mystery 





All radio announcers, even when they 

announce comic songs and side-split- 

ting lectures, are invariably doleful. 

Again we ask, “Why?” Mr. Goldberg, 
a profound thinker, cannot tell us 





With the great variety of hip ornaments now worn 
by the evening patrons of our restaurants and 
cabarets, it is difficult to understand why people 


insist on calling it “Prohibition”. Mr. Goldberg 
fails utterly to enlighten our darkness 


truthful, it would be if these exponents of elas- 
tic gymnastics would yell, “Ouch!”’, or “I can’t 
stand this a minute longer!”, as they twisted 
themselves into sailor’s knots and radio loops. 
As the gold-tinted gentleman whirled the 
equally gold-tinted lady about his head in the 
last mad spasm of physical torment, would it 
not be a fitting dramatic climax for her to 
groan, while the blood rushed madly into her 
poor battered head, and utter the words, 
“Bernie, ’m dying, ’m dying!” 

I'd like to know why these people always grin 
in the height of their agony. But I don’t think 
I'll ever find out. 

Another thing that engulfs my thinking ap- 
paratus in a nebulous film of bewilderment is 
the fact that radio announcers ply their vocal 
pursuits in such sepulchral, sorrow-laden accents 
that one would think they were entering upon 
a mission of death. Why do these knights of 
the microphone breathe so doleful a message 
through the air and in the tones of a revivalist 
recalling his flock from the path of sin? 

I have heard one of these radio gentlemen 
announce; “We shall now hear, ‘He socked his 
dear old mother on the nose’, sung by the 
National Toothpick Company’s Radio Rowdies 
—Station F.L.O.P.” with all the lugubrious sol- 
emnity of a judge sentencing a murderer to the 
chair. I have heard a broadcasting yeoman tell 
the poor listeners-in “out there in the air” that 
the next number on the program would be 
“a little ten-minute talk on the subject ‘Will it 
ever be profitable to make false teeth for cows?’, 
by Hammulunkus J. Drainpipe, the eminent 
nutologistof Manhattan Transfer, New Jersey”, 
in a manner befitting a great Shakespearean actor 
attacking Hamlet’s soliloquy. 


HY did he not add, “Folks, this is going 

to be a scream. You’ll split your sides 
laughing at it. The professor is terrible! Don’t 
miss it. Ha ha!?? 

The moribund tones of the broadcaster’s 
voice are utterly out of keeping with the scream- 
ingly incongruous words it is required to con- 
vey. Just as the grinning acrobatic dancer has 
every reason in the world to be despondent, so 
has the sorrowful radio master of cere- 
monies every reason to look upon life as 
one long succession of laughs. There is 
a riot of humor seething furiously all 
about him. He has the added pleasure 
of meeting face to face the striped-col- 
lared jazz mongrelsand jardiniére-browed 
professors who scatter their laughable 
bellowings to the remotest heights of the 
ether. He actually sees them. And still 
he is sad! I'd like to know why—but 
what’s the use? The great brains of the 
world have not yet reached a stage of 
development sufficiently advanced to cope 
with these unfathomable enigmas. 

Another phenomenon that has been 
incomprehensible to me for thousands of 
years is that folks don’t ever move up 
forward in a subway or street car. 

I can understand the selfishness of 

(Continued on page 125) 








VANITY FAIR 


Seven Samples of Dramatic Criticism 


In the Best and Most Highly Approved Metropolitan Manner 


HEN Vanity Fair suggested to Mr. E. E. Cum- 

mings that he give us his impressions anent 
the current American drama, the author of “&’’ re- 
plied—with a startling absence of subterfuge— that 
he would be happy to accept our invitation on one 
condition: viz., that he should not be expected to go 
to see any of the seven plays we wished reviewed, 
adding that he had never attended the theatre in his 
life and could not find any particular reason for doing 
so now, particularly as he studiously read all the New 
York dramatic critics and knew the métier thoroughly. 
Incredible as such a purely medieval statement may 
appear in the renaissance of this ultra-enlightened 
epoch, its veracity is irrevocably substantiated by the 
infra-mendacious tidbits which follow. 


I. BOOM BOOMED 


OW MUCH ASSASINATION isa play 

which is surely worth going to see. My 
throat specialist was particularly moved, and 
spent half the last appointment describing to 
me exactly why the production is a human 
document. As nearly as I can make out, | 
agree with him; although it seems he was in 
the air forces. No one who ever went over the 
top, which neither of us did, can fail to be 
amused by the dialogue between Rinehart and 
Belasco, or is it between Buffalo Bill and 
General Pershing! We forget which, unfor- 
tunately. Anyhow, the idea is there; and that 
man who did the ape in A// God’s Chilun Got 
Wings is a remarkable actor in every way, and 
some of the slang just makes you want to stand 


up and say, “Let there be no more war!” 


II. CLAPTRAP BEARNAISE 


INK Thunder from start to finish is a grip- 

ping melodrama in which frankly tropical 
lust is forcefully contrasted with intrinsic spirit- 
ual affection. The action—which reaches a heart 
rending climax on the summit of Popocatepetl 
— is essentially a struggle between two women, 
one of whom is certainly no worse than she 


Thomson, a missionary who is torn by con- 
flicting emotions, Thrill-ridden scenes succeed 
each other with an agonising rapidity, until 
Lucille Stingray (played to almost unendur- 
able perfection by Mischa Elman) bribes a 
bloodthirsty tribe of Peruvian headhunters to 
abduct the sleeping heroine, for whom, until 
this dreadful moment, Peter—absorbed in the 
excruciating convolutions of his own ubiquitous 
conscience—had cherished merely a vague, un- 
recognisable emotion. The crisis, however, 
precipitates love; and the apostle is supplanted 
by the man. In a delirium of perspicuity, scarce 
knowing what he does, Michael Arlen as Peter 
rescues Isabel who faints with pleasure in his 
arms: whereupon, overcome—in what would 
appear to be the supreme moment of his life— 
by mingled inhibitions, the young man turns 
his back on temptation, gives himself (in an 
agony of remorse) to Lucille, and promptly 
jumps into the infernal fires of the volcano, 
which go out, causing the superstitious abori- 
gines to hail him as a god. This sacrilege brings 
the devotee to his true senses—a fascinating 
psychological twist, for which the author (Miss 
Marianne Moore) is to be unstintingly con- 
gratulated—and he immediately, to everyone’s 
relief, inherits sixteen million dollars, kisses 
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By E. E. CUMMINGS 


June Walker, embraces the American flag, and 
lives happily ever after as innumerable specta- 
tors swarmingly exeunt from New York’s best- 
ventilated theatre. 


III. STRUT YOUR STUFF 


TRUT Your Stuff .is a typical revue with 

Ethel Barrymore and the costumes—consist- 
ing of paper napkins, accurately and painstak- 
ingly designed by Claude Bragdon, beautifully 
photographed by Alfred Stieglitz, and capably 
produced by Edward Royce. 


IV. LOVE’S COMING OF AGE 


AIRY Jones’ Desire under the Elms is a 

play in the manner of Greek tragedy 
about a monkey who is also a Negro in which 
little is left to the imagination. Hairy Jones 
(not to be confused with Robert Edmond Jones 
who did his level best with the somewhat 
slanting elms) after being born (in New Eng- 
land) becomes “dif’rent.” During all the 
rather long next, or third, act, the heroine 
alternately dabbles in incest and hides peanuts 
under a rug to amuse her doting grandfather 
who, we are given to understand, hangs him- 
self in a shop window on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd street to the dulcet thud- 
dings of a tomtom, as the curtain falls and 
subscribers exchange looks all over the Province- 
town Theatre. But this is not the point of the 
production by any means, for the author is far 
from being one whom mere mute inglorious 
melodrama satisfies. Rather are we presented 
with a continuous cross-section of the Oedipus 
complex as it occurs in a mixture of the African 
galley slave with the gorilla who has become 
a typical citizen of New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, during those old whaling days when might 
made wrong. The cast is excellent, Mary Gar- 
den excelling in the difficult part of Liz, 
while Sir Al Forbes Robertson Jolson’s por- 
trayal of the ambigeneric hero is a triumph of 
tact, vigor, and nuance; and profusely illus- 
trated brochures, entitled “Anthony Comstock’s 
Reminiscences, or, Tramping on Life” are dis- 
tributed (gratis) to members of the audience, 
at each and every performance which I myself 
enjoyed very much. 


Vv. THE GREAT AMERICAN DRAMA AT LAST 
ICKEY’S YIDDISHER TULIP: Sev- 


eral million dollars have already flowed 
into the ermine-lined pocketbook of her who 
is, to put it mildly, the authoress of Mickey’s 
Yiddisher Tulip, and small wonder! For sheer 
blitheness of sentiment, gaiety of situation, 
sublimity of pathos, and general inventiveness, 
no story, since Uncle Tom’s Cabin thrilled our 
immediate ancestors, has enshrined so many 
genuinely laughable and authentically weep- 
able moments, making of the human heart a 
sensitive and responsive instrument at the beck 
and call of alternate terror and joy. It were 
indeed difficult to imagine what could be more 
wholly touching, and at the same time funnier, 
than a juxtaposition of the Icelandic and As- 
syrian temperaments; yet precisely this feat 


has won for the inspired progenitor of Mickey's 
Yiddisher Tulip an everlasting seat among the 
geniuses of all time. (Standing room only.) 


VI. CORN BEEF AND CAVIAR 


+ again, after its triumphant tour of 
Athens, Constantinople, Cork, and Pekin, 
The Bohemian Ballet is with us. The only 
fault which your reviewer can find with this 
invariably extraordinary ballet organization, 
whose ranks are this year enriched by two 
dancers of international renown—Gretchen 
Fahrenheit and Mike Frost—is that it somehow 
just misses being neither the Swedish nor yet 
the Russian Ballet. Nevertheless, there are 
some far from wholly unpleasant moments; 
as when, for example, the superb curtain by 
Wable Wicasse falls (after the third scene of 
La Princesse Enceinte is somewhat less than 
half over) on the by no means negligible oc- 
ciput of Igor Ivanovich Vladimir Skipski; or 
when Lucy Goeblum (that most astute of 
Lithuanian fterpsichoristes) executes the banana 
dance of the Fiji Islands to a witty, if slightly 
posthumous, nocturne by Chopin—or during 
those few utterly inspired, absolutely unforget- 
table instants, when, against the molecular 
meanderings of Strapfka Fooking, are agree- 
ably silhouetted the cerebral somersaults of 
Serge Kapoot. 


VII. POLLYANNA AESTHETICS 


HE BLACK SUSPENDERS is, as its 

name frankly implies, an evanescent folk 
tale of corrupt peasant life done into verse by 
Edna Saint Vincent Millay and translated from 
the Algerian by Mrs. John F. Hylan. George 
Smith, the hero, ably interpreted by Mr. John 
Howard Lawson, is put to sleep by a fairy 
named Sylvio, and remains in a state of coma 
during the entire performance, parts of which 
(especially the twelfth and twenty-sixth tab- 
leaux) might be omitted to advantage without 
violating the delicate spirit of Arthur Hopkin’s 
conception. Aside from this minor error, the 
plot deals with Smith’s subconscious reaction to 
three characters—Geraldine Glumb, a future 
mother; Dorothy Dumb, a telephone girl, and 
Creichton Crumb, a painter of marine animals 
—all of whom are obviously in search of the 
author, Yudenich Pilsudski Numb, who re- 
mains off-stage, however, occasionally singing 
Nearer My God To Thee to the accompani- 
ment of an ancient African instrument shaped 
somewhat like a cross between beggar on horse- 
back and the mandolute. An audience (com- 
posed, last Saturday night, of a sprinkling of 
Danish plumbers and a scattering of Norwegian 
bank messengers) loudly booed the far from 
discreditable work of Philip Widget Moeller 
in the role of Philip Mocller Widget, and ex- 
pressed almost unjustified approval whenever 
as not infrequently happens—Geraldine hits 
Creichton with a stuffed cat in the middle of 
Dorothy’s wedding. On the whole, we are re- 
luctantly forced to admit, we can congratulate 
Miss Millay, Mr. Pilsudski Numb and Mayoress 
Hylan. 
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MAN, ..1925 


profound impression on all 


“Rolling His Own’ a small bronze about 
twelve inches in height, was later shown at 
the Rehn Gallery. It depicts a cowboy rather 
past his youth, in his chaps and sombrero, 
pouring tobacco from his pouch to the paper 








“ROLLING HIS OWN” 


“Rolling His Own) made its début at the recent exhibition 
of the New Society of Artists and created an immediate and 


lovers of sculptural form 


Something completely American is in Mahonri 
Young, and, looking at “Rolling His Own”, 
I think of the kind of soldier’s monument this 
man would make if a community could be 
found with the discernment to order it 





<‘Rolling His Own”—A New Bronze by Mahonri Young 


With Sketch-Notes on the Sculptor by the Artist-Owner of the Statue 


MIGHT just as well start by saying that I am a Mahonri Young “fan”, 
whether as a painter, sculptor, or draftsman. I have a _ considerable 
collection of Young’s groups and his last has won a direct way to my heart. It 
is Young at his best. All the fulness of his rich and trenchant draftsmanship— 
the lightness and brilliancy of his little water colors, the flow and accent of 


his etched line, the all-round secret of his sane artistic and human vision—are 
contained in this small bronze. The whole story of the western plains is in 
it. It is sculpture, too, in a—for him—new and riper sense. It has also that 
character, which has always been one of Young's conscious preoccupations, for 
he is a democrat, endlessly interested in his fellow man. Paul Dougherty 
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Mr. Belasco’s New Risen Star 


HIS is the striking Judith Anderson, who, though a comparative newcomer to 
Broadway, shares with Holbrook Blinn the capital letters in the posters of 
“The Dove”, a gaudy Willard Mack melodrama of the Mexican border which, 
with the local color laid on thick, has been produced at the Empire to vast 
popular acclaim. Miss Anderson, attended by an accent you could cut with a 
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knife, embodies the stainless heroine, who, though she sings in an evil Mexican 
cabaret, is as pure as the driveling snow. You are allowed one guess as to the 
nationality of the slangy but gallant hero who rescues her—a part played by 
William Harrigan, who gives the best performance in the piece. Miss Anderson 
won high honors last year by her performance as the fairly fell lady in ‘‘Cobra.” 
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The Other Woman 


61 


In Which the Serpent of Discontent Invades Another Paradise 


2 WO places? Right this way—there is 
still a table vacant in the bay window 
if monsieur and madame wish to see the 

view.” 

Alice followed the headwaiter. 

“O, yes! Come on, Mark. It will be just 
like having lunch on board a ship.” Her hus- 
band held her back by passing his arm through 
hers. “‘Yes, but it will be better here,” he said. 

“Here? In this mob? [I'd much prefer—” 

“Please, Alice.” He pressed her waist so 
significantly that she turned toward him. “What 
ever is the matter, Mark!” 

“Sh!” he said softly, and holding her with 
his eyes, he led her toward a table in the center 
of the room. 

“What was it, Mark?” 





LUNCHEON A DEUX 


“T’LL tell you in a moment, darling. Just 
I let me order the lunch. Do you want 
shrimps or canape? ” 

“Whatever you say, Mark.” They smiled 
at each other, wasting the precious moments of 
an overworked headwaiter who, seized with a 
kind of nervous dance, perspired at their side. 

“Shrimps,” decreed Mark. “And eggs and 
bacon. An order of cold chicken with romaine 
salad. Cream cheese, you say, is a specialty of 
the house? Bring on the specialty. Two cups 
of coffee. Please give my chauffeur his lunch, 
we leave at two o’clock. Cider? I don’t know 
—no, champagne, sce.” 

He sighed as if he had just finished cleaning 
out his bureau drawers, gazed at the pale noon- 
day sea and the sky almost white, then at his 
wife, who seemed to him very pretty in a tiny 
Mercury hat draped with a flowing veil. 

“You look wonderful to-day, darling. And, 
it’s the strangest thing, the blue of the sea makes 
your eyes look positively green. Besides, you’ve 
grown plump on the voyage. That’s all right 
up to a certain point. But only up to a certain 
point, I warn you.” 

She preened her round white neck and leaned 
forward over the table. 

“Why didn’t you want me to take that place 
in the bay window! ” 

Mark Séguy had no intention of lying. 

“Because you would be sitting beside some 
one I know.” 

“Some one I don’t know?” 

“My ex-wife.” 

She was speechless for a moment, opening 
her blue eyes wide. 

“What then, my dear?” said Mark. “It was 
sure to happen some time. It doesn’t really 
Matter.” 

Alice, regaining her power of speech, let 
fly the inevitable questions one after another, 
in logical sequence. 

“She saw you? Did she know that you saw 
her? Point her out to me.” 

“Well, don’t turn around just now. She’s 
probably looking at us. A brunette, bare-headed 
—she probably lives in this hotel—sitting alone 
behind those two children in red.” 


By COLETTE 


“Yes, I see her.” 

Sheltered by a screen of numerous wide- 
spreading beach hats, Alice could gaze at the 
woman who, only fifteen months ago, had been 
the wife of her husband. 

“Incompatibility,” said Mark. ‘Absolute 
incompatibility!’ We were divorced like well- 
bred people, almost like friends, quickly, 
quietly. And then I fell in love with you. 
And you were willing to entrust your happiness 
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THREE POEMS 
By Lionet Hawes 
JUNE 


What reams of rubbish 
Have I written about flowers— 
And girls . 


Just now, I’m all for apologizing— 


To the roses! 


HOUSE GERANIUM 


Life, perhaps, is bounded 
By a frosty window-pane,— 
But not at your age . 


Why be inclined 


To poke your little red nose against it? 


LAVENDER 


Whether from old-time gardens, 
Or the tress of a girl once loved, 
Perfume comes . 


You do not need to seek it,— 


While memories last. 











to me. What luck that in our happiness there 
have been neither victims nor, on the other 
hand, people weighed down by a sense of their 
guilt.” 

The other woman, dressed in white, and 
with her hair flat, sleek and lustrous as the light 
from the sea reflected on it in blue patines, 
smoked a cigarette, half shutting her eyes. 
Alice turned toward her husband, took a few 
shrimps and some butter and ate composedly. 
“Why didn’t you tell me, though, that she too 
had blue eyes?” 

“Why, I never thought of it.” 


He kissed the hand that she stretched out 
for the bread basket and she flushed with 
pleasure. Dark skinned and rather fat, one 
might have thought her a little coarse-looking; 
but her changing blue eyes and her curly golden 
hair transformed her into a frail and senti- 
mental blonde. She poured out on her husband 
a torrent of gratitude. Unconsciously immodest, 
her whole person bore witness to an extravagant 
happiness. 

They ate and drank hungrily; and each 
thought that the other had probably forgotten 
the woman in white. But Alice’s laugh was a bit 
too shrill and Mark sat very erect, squaring his 
shoulders from time to time and drawing his 
neck back against his collar. They waited a 
Jong time in silence for their coffee. An 
incandescent river of light, the lengthened re- 
flection of the high noon-day sun, played 
gently on the surface of the ocean and burned 
with almost intolerable brilliance. 


A MISTAKEN CANDOUR 


“QGHP’S still there, you know,” Alice whis- 
pered hurriedly. 

“Does she bother you! Do you want to take 
your coffee somewhere else?” 

“Not at all. It is she who should be em- 
barrassed. But she seems to be enjoying herself 
hugely, if you observe—” 

“T don’t need to. I know that air of hers all 
too well.” 

“Oh, it’s her way, is it?” 

He blew smoke through his nostrils and 
frowned. ‘Her way—no, not exactly—to 
speak frankly, she wasn’t happy with me.” 

“Not happy with you! That woman!” 

“My darling, you are delightfully indulgent 
with me, foolishly indulgent. You are an 
angel. You love me. I am so proud when I 
read it in your eyes. She? I really didn’t know 
how to make her happy. That’s all there was 
to it. I didn’t know how. 

“She is difficult!” 

Alice fanned herself irritably and darted 
angry glances at the woman in white, who was 
smoking, with her head lolling back on the 
wicker chair, and her eyes shut in a satisfied 
languor. 

Mark shrugged his shoulders modestly. 
“Difficult—that’s the word for it,” he said. 
“One ought to be sorry for people who are 
never contented. We who are so happy. Don’t 
you think so, dear?” 

She did not answer. She was studying fur- 
tively the countenance of her husband, high- 
colored, regular,—looking at his thick hair 
threaded here and there with grey, at his stubby, 
well-kept hands. Doubtful for the first time, 
she asked herself, “What was it that she found 
lacking in him?” 

And while Mark paid the bill and, a little 
later, when he had stepped out to talk over 
their proposed route with the chauffeur, she 
continued to gaze with an envious curiosity, 
at the woman in white—that discontented, dif- 
ficult, superior creature. 
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The Next Movie :—‘‘Moana of the South Seas” 


A Film Depicting Life in Samoa, Recently Made by the Creators of ‘‘ Nanook of the North” 


AKING with them a laboratory, electric light plant, and a projecting 
apparatus, as well as their children, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Flaherty 
cettled down for twenty months in Savaii, British Samoa, South Seas, in 
order to make for Famous Players-Lasky a film which should portray the 
life of a Polynesian family, its emotions and important rites its daily rou- 
tine, just zs the same author’s “‘Nanock of the North” gave us a cross- 
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section of Eskimo life. Six months were needed to win the confidence of the 
Samoans. The South Sea Islanders proved to be excellent actors, as indeed 
are all primitives. The picture is firmly plotted, and centers about the 
attainment of manhood by a Samoan youth, signified by the painful rite of 
tattooing and his winning of the virgin of a neighboring village. In the 
picture above, the brice of Moana is making the Kava, the ceremonial drink 





THE DANCE 


Moana dances with his 
bride-to-be, a maiden of 
a neighboring village, 
who has been set apart 
to wed with the chief's 
son from another village 


THE HERO (Left) 


Moana was chosen as the 
hero of this screen drama 
because of his magnifi- 
cent physique and glor- 
ious dancing. He is the 
purest type of Polynesian 


SAUFO’I (Right) 
One of the minor char- 
acters. This beautiful 
girl was chosen because 
she was an exceptionally 
beautiful and noble type 
of Polynesian woman 


Robert Flaherty 


every tint and line of the incomparable glories of those dawns and evenings, 


“Moana ’”’—The Film by Mr. and Mrs. 


The makers of the film have carefully guarded it from film banality, in 


order to portray that life of which Rupert Brooke wrote: “A white man 
living with them soon feels his mind as deplorably dull as his skin is pale 
and unhealthy among those glorious golden-brown bodies. But even he soon 
learns to be his body (and so his true mind), instead of using it as a stupid 
convenience for his personality, a moment’s umbrella against this world. 
He is perpetually and intensely aware of the subtleties of taste in food, of 


of each shade of intercourse in fishing or swimming or dancing with the best 
companions in the world. And after dark, the black palms against a tropic 
night, the smell of the wind, the tangible moonlight, the lights in the huts, 
the murmur and laughter of passing figures, the passionate, queer thrill of 
the rhythm of some hidden dance—all this will seem to him inexplicably a 
scene his heart has known long ago, and forgotten, and yet always looked for” 
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Is the **Realistic” "Theatre Obsolete? 


Many Theatrical Conventions Have Been Shattered by Lawson’s “Processional” 


Editor’s Note: So accustomed are we to the conven- 
tions of the so-called realistic drama, in which the 
semblance of actuality is carefully maintained by 
the use of minutely ordered scenery, and action that 
at least seems plausible, that when the actors frank- 
ly scrambled out of the orchestra pit at the opening 
of John Howard Lawson’s Processional to the strains 
of a raucous jazz band, the audience fairly gasped, 
and some of them at least remained holding onto the 
edges of their seats as the play whizzed round vari- 
ous theatrical curves, until the end of the perform- 
ance. But it is fitting to remember that the real- 
istic drama also must once have made a tax on the 
imagination and credulity of the spectator, and his 
convenient acceptance of the removal of the fourth 
wall of the scene of the action for his 
special benefit is wholly unrealistic. 
Again, other theatres of other places and 
other times have had their own conven- 
tions to which the audience was so fully 
accustomed that their appreciation of an 
emotional tale unfolded by means of these 
conventions was not in the least hampered 
by the grossest irrelevancies. Theatre-goers 
will remember the charming Yellow Jack- 
et, produced in the manner of the Chinese, 
in which, although the property man sat 
on the stage and chucked wholly inade- 
quate and childish properties at the actors 
—subsequently, when these properties were 
no longer needed, snatching them from 
their hands and throwing them back into 
his chest—a deep impression was made 
through subtle and poetic acting. Pierrot 
the Prodigal, a pantorrime, is another il- 
lustration of the emotioue: effect that can 
be secured through action and music, 
finely fitted, when once the audience has 
accepted the convention of the absence of 
dialogue. It is all, of course, a part of 
the age-old contention of artists, recently 
revived by Cocteau in France and other 
modernists: the world over, that .art is net 
life but representation, and that’ each art 
must work in its owh medium ‘with the 
means most peculiarly effective ‘to it, to 
express truth and beauty. 


FE MAY as well admit that 

for our time there are no 

questions of xsthetics. Least 
of all in the theatre, where the prob- 
lem is now one of sheer existence. 
It is doubtful, anyway, if the stage 
will long be able to compete with the 
movies and radio and _ subsequent 
mechanical means of broadcasting en- 
tertainment and propaganda. Perhaps 
it will follow the bison and the dodo 
and the wild swan. Certainly it is 
among the last survivors of what 
might be called the arts of direct con- 
tact. 

If the theatre is to subsist, it must offer some- 
thing that city-dwelling people need extremely, 
something matchless, that can’t be found any- 
where else. A century that has to snatch its 
hasty life furtively between time clock and 
alarm clock requires the stimulant of some 
human externalization, warm and glamorous 
and passionate, that it misses in the chilly fan- 
tasmagoria of the movies or in the slightly 
curdled strains of radio music. Baseball, foot- 
ball, and prizefights fill the bill in one di- 
rection; jazz dancing, in another. But as 
America is racked more and more by the grow- 
ing-pains of conscious adolescence, we have got 
to have some more organized and purposeful 
expression of our loves, fears, and rages. That 
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is the theatre’s one chance to survive. 
I don’t think that the people who control the 
theatres of New York today quite see their 





By JOHN DOS PASSOS 


peril. They do understand that a change is 
coming over their audiences and that there are 
breakers ahead. The danger is freely admitted 
of the competition set up by the movies and, 
more recently, by the radio, which makes it 
unnecessary for people to move out of their 
pigeonholes in the evening. If the theatre 
were on firmer ground, there wouldn’t be any 
competition, any more than there is competition 
between shoe stores and soda fountains. If the 
people connected with the stage only have the 
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SADIE COHEN BEFORE THE KU KLUX KLAN 

In the last act of “Processional”, John Howard Lawson’s 

expressionistic jazz drama recently presented by the Theatre 

Guild of New York, the solemn hocus pocus of the Ku Klux 

Klan is ably satirized when the little heroine is dragged before 
that august body for judgment of her essential jazziness 


energy and imagination, the theatres can get 
back their own audiences—and more. For the 
theatre more than anything else welds into a 
sentient whole the rigid honeycomb of our 
pigeonholed lives. Since religion has failed 
humanity, the theatre is the focus of mass 
emotion. 

Of course, nobody can deny that a great 
many scrious and well-intentioned people have 
been trying all over these United States to 
create a theatre and audience for the last fifteen 
vears. Mightn’t the unhappy slimness of the 
results be due partly to the fact that most of 
these people’s interests have been literary rather 
than theatrical? The theatres that have run a 
successful course in various parts of the world 
since people went out and sat all day on the 
stonecut seats of an Athenian hill have had 
Various aims and motives, but none of them 
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have been /iterary. The fact that a lot of good 
and bad plays have been preserved as literature 
is beside the point. The plays had their real 
being where they were acted and applauded and 
hissed by the populace as spectacular and 
emotional entertainment and nowhere else, 

Various aspiring organizations that are trying 
to coax the American public into taking the 
theatre seriously, have never quite gotten away 
from the point of view that plays must be 
regarded primarily as masterpieces of litcrary 
effort, fraught with the culture of a 
by-gone age. As a result, their au- 
diences consist largely of wistful and 
literary-minded people who scek in 
culture a dope to make them dream 
that they live in a Never Never Land, 
European, decorous, and unattainable 
to the Man-on-the-Street, in which 
the Beautiful and True hold sophisti 
cated discourse in a Louis Quinze 
» drawing room. As long as the theatre 
I depends on that audience, it will be 
; more occupied with the idiotic schism 

between Highbrow and Lowbrow 
than with wringing people’s minds 
and senses and hearts. And an au- 
dience of unsophisticated hot-blooded 
people can’t be got by whistling for it, 

The result is that the few worth- 
while plays being produced round 
New York don’t fit the frames they 
are presented in. At best they do no 
more than generate a lot of articles 
by the critics and a Jot of superliterary 
conversation. They are short-circuited 
by the non-theatrical state of mind 
in which they are presented and at- 
tended. 

That doesn’t mean that a great deal 
of very noble and arduous sweeping 
of the boards hasn’t gone on. The 
throb of the drum in The Emperor 
Jones cleared many a pair of ears that 
had. been until that time tuned only 
to suburban comedy. The chesty roar 
of The Hairy Ape made several peo- 
ple forget to read how The Well 
Dressed Man would wear his cravat. 
Among many frustrate searchers after 
messages a few people, at least, sat up and felt 
terror and awe and a speeding up of the blood 
from the Dead People’s Ball in The Crime in 
the Whistler Room. On top of all these comes 
Processional (John Howard Lawson’s jazz play, 
produced by the Theatre Guild) as the straw 
to break the camel’s back of the literary drama. 

First it must be admitted that the audience 
of the best people that gasped when the curtain 
went up on Gorelick’s painted drop to the 
sound of the Yankee Doodle Blues was only 
restrained by its all-too-evident good breeding 
and its respect for ART, in whatever aspect 
that puzzling divinity might show itself—and 
perhaps a trifle by its natural inertia—from ris- 
ing ex masse and shouting this noisy gibberish 
off the stage. Many of those cultured and edu- 
cated people, warmers of orchestra chairs six 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Mary Hay and Clifton Webb—Country Style 


An Informal Study of the Most Joyously Comic Dancing Team in New York 


AY-FOOT, WEBB-FOOT” is the nightly chant of the patrons of 
the Club Ciro since Mary Hay and Clifton Webb entered into an 
eccentric alliance there a few weeks ago. 

Mary Hay was the half-portion ingénue of ‘Sally’, the lead in ‘“‘Mary 
Jane McKane”, and the movie as well as the off-screen wife of Richard 
Barthelmess. Clifton Webb, long recognized as one of our sprightliest 
ballroom dancers, was the stage comedian of ‘“‘Meet the Wife” last season 
and is a recent movie discovery of great promise. It was during the 


filming of “New Toys” that he first “met up” with the Barthelmesses 
(Dick and Mary) and his doleful plaint is that he has never been the same 
care-free man since. Fortunately, his dancing shows no signs of strain, 
for, with Miss Hay, he has been contributing such intoxicating clowning 
at Ciro’s that some apprehension has been felt that the District Attorney 
will soon take notice of the joy that they give those whom the restaura- 
teurs now quaintly term their “guests”. So far as we know, this is 
the first successful attempt to bring comedy into ballroom dancing 
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The Fourth Man 


VANITY FAIR 


The Horrors of His Position and a Pleasant Method of Escape 


j | “nel title of this piece suggests a mystery 
melodrama, one of those crook conceits 
which have recently ceded the center of 

the stage to sex. (Read that last phrase out loud 

and hear what a pleasant, hissing sound it 
makes!) The Fourth Man—who is he? Lord 

Hammersly? The Butler? John Dalmaine (in 

love with Sylvia) or the Detective himself? 

That is the sort of question my title conjures 

up in the mind of the reader. 

Well, my story is not exactly that. But there 
is crime in it, a crime of Society, in the high- 
hat sense, against an individual. 

The individual is Clarence Coxcroft, an old 
friend of mine. Let me sketch him as I remem- 
ber him three years ago when he first came to 
New York. Picture a ruddy fellow of about 
thirty-eight, good-natured, well-favored, edu- 
cated and solvent, of an intelligence sufficiently 
high to be interesting and sufficiently low to 
be amusing. A bachelor, too, a good bridge 
player and possessed of a tenor voice of the 
type known as “pleasing”. How well I recall 
my feelings as I left him in the Yale Club to 
take my mandatory train to the country. 
Though I held at the time, and do today, the 
record (2.16) from the bar to the Lower Level, 
I took no pride in it. My heart, as I sped down 
the ramp like a falling angel and picked my 
openings through the broken field of commuters 
and columns, was filled with black envy. 

“Coxcroft is free,” I thought, “free to come 
and go as he will. He is not in a treadmill.” 

How little I knew. 


CLARENCE DISAPPEARS 


E MET seldom in the ensuing years. 

Society seized upon my friend with a 
great, glad cry. During the first three months 
I asked him several times to spend a week-end 
with me. He came once and helped me re- 
move the fly-screens and put up the storm-door. 
Thereafter his embarrassment when he refused 
my invitations was painfully sincere. I used 
to meet him occasionally in the club lobby but 
he was always going somewhere and-he was 
always late. Seeing me in the distance, his hand 
felt instinctively for his watch. Our subsequent 
contacts were through the social columns where 
I saw him listed as an among-those-present. At 
times he was even a from-left-to-right. I had 
gained a celebrity and lost a friend. 


a 

Poor Clarence, I met him last week and I 
was shocked at his appearance. He was a 
wreck of his former self, haggard, emaciated, 
nervous. He was lunching alone at a side table 
and when I took the chair opposite he made as 
if to leave in mid-omelette but I held him with 
my glittering eye, a trick I once learned from 
the Ancient Mariner. He could not choose but 
stay. 

“Go on,” he rasped finally. “Go on.” His 
pleasing tenor was hoarse and broken. 

“On what!” I asked. 

“Ask me out to your house . . . drag me 
into the country. . . .” 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


“My dear man,” I interrupted, ‘‘nothing is 
further from my intentions. We have no cook, 
I have to give three days’ notice in writing 
before I bring any bachelor friends home to 
dinner and, besides, in my opinion there is no 
crime comparable to that of asking a man to 
do something he doesn’t want to do.” 

Clarence burst into tears. 

I called a waiter. 

“A fresh napkin for this gentleman. That’s 
right, old man, cry it out. You will feel better 
for it”’,—this was a truth I had gleaned from 
married life. “And now, tell all.” 

“George,” he murmured, “when you said 
that . . . about not asking a man to do any- 
thing he didn’t want to do. . . it was too 
much for me. I am sorry ... but I have 
been through a terrible experience during the 
last three years. 1 have been . . . the Fourth 
Man. You don’t understand. Let me try to 
explain. 


SOLD INTO BONDAGE 


S HE Fourth Man,” he continued, “is, I 

suppose, a necessity. He is a social spare 
tire, a pinch-hitter, a stop-gap, a filler-in, an 
emergency squad. You remember me as I was 
when I first came to New York, how I was 
welcomed by countless people, how gladly I 
accepted their invitations . . . it was all so 
different from Ashtabula, And I thought them 
so kindly, so hospitable. Hah! the vampires! 
They have drained my heart’s blood.” 

“It’s like the movies,” I encouraged. 

“Look at me!” he shouted, and most of the 
grill-room did so. ““They made me what I am 
today. For a year, for two years, I fell for 
their open-hearted game. Then, gradually, I 
began to realize that they ...I1... had 
been spinning a web about myself. I was a 
prisoner, hoist with my own petard.” 

“Beautiful,” 1 murmured. 

“Not a moment could I call my own. I had 
made the mistake of being good-natured, of 
doing whatever people asked me to do. I used 
to think of myself as an invaluable social handy- 
man and they had taken me at my own valua- 
tion. I didn’t mind it at first. 1 liked to go 
out. When I opened my mail and saw five 
parties in prospect I gloated. When the tele- 
phone rang and I received a hurry call to rush 
into the front line trenches and stop a hole in 
Mrs, Wagglethorpe’s dinner line-up I felt that it 
was a call to arms. I kept my evening clothes sus- 
pended on a rack so that at the ring of the 
phone my shirt fell over my head like the collar 
on a fire horse. I could gallop out of the club 
three minutes after I had received my summons. 

“And then came the pepless period. No man 
can stand that sort of thing forever. I began to 
long for an evening at home. I wanted to go to 
bed early, to read a little, to switch off the light 
and go to sleep... . 

“It was too late. I was lost. There used to 
be a motto in our house in Ashtabula, . . . my 
Aunt Minnie had cross-stitched it . . . ‘Learn 
to Say No’... it hung in the dining-room 
where Mother could point at it furtively when 


guests were present and there wasn’t quite 
enough food to go round. How I used to 
laugh at it! . . . no more, no more. If I had 
only learned to say ‘No!’ 

“Men may come and men may go but parties 
go on forever. And surely ninety percent 
of all the parties in the world start with 
three people. Did you ever know that? Three 
enthusiasts, rarin’ to go, get together and say, 
‘Now, if we only had a fourth we could do 
this or do that. Whom can we get?’ They always 
get me. 1 am the Fourth Man. ‘Clarence!’ 
they cry, ‘He’// do anything.’ 

“I have been dragged into hundreds of 
bridge games when three people had the bridge 
itch and I didn’t and was so sleepy that the 
only hand | could play was dummy. But what 
did it matter how badly I played? My money 
was always good. 

“Time and again I have been pulled out of 
bed by some young couple with a friend on 
their hands ‘who had just one more night 
before she went back to the corn belt. The 
wife would call up . . . husbands always let 
their wives do the talking at times like that... 
‘Clare, you old darling,’ she would say, ‘Tom 
and cousin Mabel and I are at the apartment 
and we are just crazy to dance. Mabel has never 
been to Barney’s and it’s only eleven-thirty. 
We'll stop for you in ten minutes . . . you're 
a dear . . . good-bye.’ 


“TT DON’T have a chance; I am taken for 

granted. ] went out one night so dazed that 
I put on my dress shirt over my waistcoat and 
didn’t discover it until I felt my watch ticking 
against my mid-riff. I thought I had a new 
kind of appendicitis. 

“Sometimes it is a gayer sort of party. Some 
bright-eyed lad will black-jack me into helping 
him entertain a brace of Broadway beauties at 
supper. I must meet them at the El Fey or the 
Mirador at the convenient, hour of twelve- 
thirty. Thank the Lord those dumps have been 
closed. I wish you could see some of the ladies 
that have been wished on me. If there is a 
gold tooth on Broadway that I haven’t seen, it 
is because it is too far back. My job is usually 
to hold down the table, split the check, chase 
the taxis and drive some Red Ruin to her 
home in South Albany. 

“My voice gets me into a lot of grief. If 1 
manage, by some divine dispensation, to get to 
bed at eleven there is sure to be an incomplete 
quartet of ambitious singers roaming round the 
club looking for a tenor. They come up to my 
room and stand outside my door and sing ‘O-ra- 
lee’ until it is a case of either joining them or 
jumping out the window. 

“Even at big parties I am a marked man. 
The idea is that Clarence will dance with any- 
thing,—so they make me do it. Horse-faced 
daughters cleave to me. My regular seat at 
dinners is between the Antiques and the Hor- 
ribles. Because I was civil and didn’t stab her 
with a fork, it was once whispered that I was 
having an ‘affair’ with that English dread- 
naught, Mrs. . . . but never mind. The final 

(Continued on page 102) 
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1 that he was able to give an astonishing recital in color, in which recital changing years from now, we shall all have light organs in our houses tucked away in 
fina forms and changing colors were miraculously revealed upon the screen. The a corner of the drawing room, just as we now have phonographs and radios. 
machinery however was still elaborate and clumsy. Now, after three more The use of Mr. Wilfred’s invention for projecting scenery is here shown 
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A dinner on Upper Fifth Avenue—champagne, terrapin, ruddy duck, truffles, 
English butlers, Knickerbocker ancestors (such as they were), yachts, private 
cars, and country houses scattered wildly about the land. Net result: Boredom 





Oscar Wilde was right! There is nothing more horrible than not 
to be in society—except to be in it. ‘Look now on this picture— 
and on this!” At the bottom of the page, we see lower Fifth 
Avenue, say Eighth Street, Greenwich Village. They are thinkers all. 
Yes, thinkers, and—even more—talkers. Steady talkers. They talk 


about Art and Paganism, the Shame of the Censors, the Crime of 
Plutocratic Government in America. Down with the bourgeoisie; 
up with the Soviet; up with Stravinsky; and, most of all, up with 
Sex. Net result: Boredom. At the top of the page we see upper 
Fifth Avenue: people with money, position, and Social Registers 


The Horrors of Fifth Avenue Society —At Both Ends 


Problem: Which is more ghastly, speaking socially,—upper or lower Fifth Avenue? 


— 
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Unexpected Light on the Dawes Plan 


An Exclusive Interview with General Von Memmling, Pan-German Unionist 


O MANY contradictory reports on the working 

of the Dawes Plan have lately appeared in our 
journals of opinion that we are glad to publish the 
following revelation by Professor Archibald—the 
eminent authority on World Peace, International 
Law, and other dubious subjects. He has just re- 
turned from the other side with this well-earned 
“scoop.” The thrilling account of his exclusive in- 
terview with the German General is told with charac- 
teristic frankness and a simplicity of diction which 
renders its veracity unimpeachable. Editor. 


O BEGIN with on arriving in Ger- 

many, I spent five weeks and three days 

in solitary confinement at a little town 
called Liederkranz, this course having been 
decided upon with a view to protecting such 
perfect foreigners as myself from the cannibal- 
istic tendencies of a starving populace. While 
deeply engaged in fighting rats and perfecting 
my German, I was taken out by thirteen sol- 
diers and an officer; and given, in rapid suc- 
cession: a letter of introduction to General 
von Memmling (Chairman Pro Tem. of the 
pan-German Committee on the Practical Ap- 
plication of the Dawes Plan), a hot bath, and 
a birth certificate. 

Somewhat dazed, I found myself dressed in 
the uniform of a Hessian soldier and placed 
on a box car with twenty-three other members 
of the Associated Press, including the Editor 
of Forest axd Stream, in which condition we 
all started under double lock and key for 
Berlin, being fed from time to time (through 
a triangular hole in the semicircular roof) 
two mouse omelets and a glass of water apiece. 
Just sixty-one hours later the door was thrown 
open, in Berlin, and Mr. George B. Harris of 
the Herald-Tribune—who, being a chronic 
sufferer from insomnia and other things, hap- 
pened to be leaning against it—fell into the 
middle of the Leipziger Bahnhof and was 
taken away to a hospital, while the rest of us 
were locked up for the night on the fifth floor 
of the former Kaiser’s palace, after someone 
had said (in English) that we would un- 
doubtedly be received by General von Memm- 
ling at three o’clock next morning. 

Such were a mere tithe of the precautions 
with which the Committee had generously 
seen fit to surround our entrance into the 
capital; and I may add that only by appre- 
ciating to the full their real significance can 
the average reader hope to understand how 
tense was the.situation, in Germany, at the 
moment when—as if by a miracle—the Dawes 
Plan solved at one blow that Gordian knot 
whose innumerable strands combined such diffi- 
culties as World War, Famine Prevention, and 
the Occupation of the Ruhr. 

But to continue: bright and early we were 
all aroused from our sleeplessness by the firing 
of revolvers close to our ears, We were then 
heavily blindfolded and arrived in taxicabs 
exactly three hours late at General Head- 
quarters. I was the first to be received, possibly 
because. my name begins with A, in con- 
trast with Mr. George Van Antwerp’s of “True 
Stories,’ which (as might not be expected) 
leads off with a V. At the point of a bayonet, 
then, I entered a narrow passage; presently the 
towels were whisked from my ecves—and I 
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By N. G. ARCHIBALD, Ph.D., LL.D. 


found myself standing before a tall, angular, 
forbidding man, somewhere between thirty- 
nine and forty years of age, who was seated in 
pyjamas, embroidered with a Royal order, be- 
fore a combination cook stove and escritoire 
working a cross-word puzzle and gorging him- 
self (with almost animal ferocity) on a frozen 
banana. 

Von Memmling, for it was indeed no other, 
rose; and, having greeted me cordially in a 
thunderous voice, ignored further ceremony 
by offering me a bite of the full blown fruit, 
which I politely but firmly refused—pleading 
(in somewhat inadequate German) that I had 
suffered from continual stomach-aches since 
arriving in his country. But I soon regretted 
my frankness; for I was immediately clapped 
on the back, tied hand and foot, and placed 
practically upside down, in a straight jacket; 
in which condition I began my interview with 
the daring but necessary question, “Herr von 
General, just what is the Dawes Plan?” 

My interlocutor frowned pityingly a mo- 
ment; and then replied with Spartan brevity, 
“Simplicity itself.” 

I countered, with dignity, that I was abso- 
lutely sure he was right; but that we in the 
United States craved to know the exact details 
—whereupon General von Memmling, started 
violently, and regarded me with something 
very like admiration, “Do you know,” he 
muttered through the depths of his gigantic 
moustache, “that you are the first and only 
magazine man who has ever made, in my hear- 
ing, an even semi-intelligent remark!” 


BLUSHED as was not unnatural undef 

the circumstances, and explained that I 
could not be considered an ordinary magazine 
man; since Vanity Fair was the organ which 
I had the honour to represent—but here the 
Chairman Pro Tem. of the pan-German Com- 
mittee on the Practical Application of the 
Dawes Plan uttered a tremendous cry which 
quite upset the sentinel at the door, who 
tumbled over backwards in sheer amazement 
and narrowly missed colliding with both von 
Memmling and myself; the former of whom, 
placing one huge foot on his prostrate sentinel’s 
abdomen, supplemented the ululation as fol- 
lows: “‘You need say no more. I will tell you 
all. Your magazine is” (here I translate free- 
lv) “the political mainstay of the illustrious 
bowsprit of glorious America’s progressive fore- 
front.” 

I tried to bow. 

“Turn ¢hat right side up,” von Memmling 
added, to a second sentinel (who had auto- 
matically taken the place of the first)—and 
he pointed to the present writer. Instantly the 
command was obeyed: my head and feet 
changed places as if by magic. “Decorate him!” 
the general bellowed—whereupon six orderlies 
in undress uniform entered, each carrying upon 
a plum-colored cushion a different emblem of 
heroism; and, marching straight up to me, re- 
spectfully placed the variegated tokens one by 
one on my breast. 

“Now,” the military genius stated, as the 


, 


last decorator withdrew, salaaming profoundly 
in my direction, “we can begin;” adding, with 
a touch of delicacy which I had scarcely antici- 
paied, “make yourself perfectly comfortable.” 

“Good,” I answered, overcome. 

“You have doubtless read many newspaper ac- 
counts, purporting to explain the origin and sig- 
nificance of the Dawes Plan,” the General pref- 
aced, “‘but there is not a word of truth in any 
one of them, for two simple reasons: first, no 
one except myself and nine other people really 
knows anything about it; second, Mr. Dawes 
himself had nothing whatever to do with it.” 
My surprise upon hearing these bits of news 
caused me to redden visibly. 

The General continued: ‘Now as to the pre- 
cise contents of the Dawes Plan: would it inter- 
est you to hear the unvarnished truth on that 
subject?” 

“Yuh-yuh,” I gasped. 

“The Dawes Plan,” my informant continued, 
“the hope of the whole world, the salvation of 
the German People, is divided into five parts, 
each of which deals with something else.— 
You’re sure you’re not catching cold?” 


7... my head, overcome by mingled 
emotions. 

“Very good,” he pursued. “In that case, | 
will read to you verbatim the original manu- 
script, which I always carry for reference.” (I 
bowed in appreciation of this condescension, 
and the General produced from his coat a 
volume, most of the pages of which were 
blank, but which otherwise bore a striking re- 
semblance to the Social Register.) 

“Part one,” his clarion voice trumpeted, as he 
adjusted a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles on 
his eccentric nose, and took a dark Havana from 
his fatigue cap after the manner of policemen 
the world over. An orderly having lit the pro- 
digious weed for him with an immaculate 
salute, von Memmling proceeded — “Habeas 
Corpus: whatever is imported must first have 
been exported, since-it is a well established prin- 
ciple of economics (vide Taussig) that nothing 
can go into any country unless it has first come 
out of that country. Exceptions to this rule 
are—all narcotics, fireworks, dogs, stomach 
pumps, cabarets, gu:nea pigs (for medical pur- 
poses), gunmen, and umbrellas.” 

I sneezed my appreciation. 

“So much for imports,” the general remarked 
caressingly. “Let us turn to exports—Part Two: 
Quid pro quo. Nothing whatever, including 
postage stamps, elephants, and diplomats, shall 
be permitted to leave Germany until further 
notice, either with or without the special 
permission of the allies. Duly elected members 
of the Reichstag to the number of twelve thou- 
sand, armed with willow whistles and wearing 
silk hats, shall from time to time enforce this 
rule.” 

I smiled understandingly. 

“That settles the pernicious question of ex- 
ports—just like that,” the General cried en- 
thusiastically, snapping his enormous fingers. 
“Now as to the problem of food supply—Part 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Behind the Scenes with ‘‘Hamlet’’, in London 
» ] 


VANITY FAIR 


ABBE, LONDON 


John Barrymore Scores a Long Run at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket 


ERE is a back-stage portrait of John Barrymore, taken for Vanity Fair, 


in the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, at the beginning of his engagement 
there as the Prince of Denmark. An engagement, by the way, which has not 
yet been terminated, such has been Mr. Barrymore’s success with London audi- 
ences. The outstanding fact in connection with his English season has 
been the somewhat grudging praise accorded him by the critics, and the very 


far from grudging praise of the audiences. The English people, despite the 
somewhat “‘piano”’ tendency on the part of the press, has accepted him whole- 
heartedly as an actor of the first magnitude, so whole-heartedly in fact that, 
for the first twenty performances, curtain speeches by him were the order of 
the day. Miss Fay Compton as Ophelia, and Miss Constance Collier have 
added to the success and distinction of the performances at the Haymarket 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





NICKOLAS MURAY ARNOLD GENTHE 


ANDREW D. MELLON (Above) 


Because he is one of the greStest 
American industrialists and fin- 
anciers, having been associated 
with Frick in the development of 


WILLEM VON HOOG- 
STRAETEN (Above) 
Because, though he came to 
America from Holland only three 
years ago, he has become one of 


our leading conductors while still 
in the thirties; because, in the 
two years during which he has 
conducted the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, succeeding Josef Stran- 
sky, he has greatly widened the 
scope of this organization’s al- 
ready notable musical achieve- 
ments; because he also conduct- 
ed the popular concerts given 
by the Philharmonic at the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium in New York dur- 
ing the summer months; because 
his wife is the pianist, Elly Ney: 
but chiefly because he has re- 
cently accepted an appointment 
as guest conductor for the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’ next season 


JAMES STEPHENS (Left, Center) 
Because he played a resounding role 
in the renaissance of Irish literature; 
because he has long been the curator 
of a great museum of art; because he 
has made all the nations of the world 
conscious, and proud, of their folklore 
and native divinities; because he wrote 
“A Crock of Gold” and ‘Deirdre’; but 
chiefly because he is paying his first 
visit to America, a continent which, 
even before he set foot upon it, was, 
by popular verdict, practically his 





PRRIE MACOONALO N.Y. 


SRE 
WHITE 





the coal and coke industry around 
Pittsburgh; because he is the 
exceptionally able Secretary of 
the Treasury under President 
Coolidge; because he has served 
as Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Farm Loan Board, 
and War Finance Corporation; 
because he played an important 
part in the formation of the 
Dawes Mission, resulting in the 
final adoption of the Dawes Plan 
for the settlement of Europe’s 
post-war financial difficulties; not 
least because his hotly contested 
plan for tax reduction, although 
unsuccessful with Congress, has 
been regarded as thoroughly sound 


ARTHUR HOPKINS (Right, Center) 


Because, beginning his career as a 
theatrical producer a dozen years ago 
in New York, he soon became an active 
and successful manager; because beau- 
ty of language, scenery, costuming, and 
lighting became the major tenets in his 
credo as a producer; because John 
Barrymore has so long appeared under 
his broad and advancing gonfalon; but 
chiefly because he has steadfastly pre- 
ferred to produce Ibsen and Shake- 
speare to the usual ruck of plays which 
so often bring fortune in their train 





LADY DIANA MANNERS (Left) 


Because, not satisfied with being a 
Duke’s daughter and one of the 
most beautiful women in England, 
she decided to qualify in art, litera- 
ture, and the drama; because her 
modesty is a by-word; because she 
may act in Michael Arlen’s “The 
Green Hat” in London; but chiefly 
because, as the Madonna in “The 
Miracle”, she achieved a distin- 
guished and year-long success in 
America, leaving us by way of the 
West Indies, where this farewell 
portrait of her was fortunately 
snapped by our artist-photographer 
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PAMELA, HERSELF 


“I: make my appearance 
at the little table 4 deux 
as regularly as the din- 
ner check, and usually 
with the same fatal effect” 


VANITY FAIR 


Or Leave a Kiss But in the Cup 


A Young Girl Reflects Sentimentally On Her Success in Dining Out a Deux 


SOMETIMES won- 
der, as I sit alone in 
the twilight, what it 
is about me that drives 
men mad, Why should I, 
a simple girl at heart, be 
sought out nightly, and 
wined and dined, when, 
all around me, women 
lawyers, women doctors, 
politicians and 
golfers stonily 
consume their evening 
crust beside a _ lonely 
hearth? 


Why should I, of all 
people, be indelibly link- 
ed in the masculine mind 
with a cosy table for two 


women 
women 


in some restaurant ingle- 
nook? I am not beautiful, 
although my features dis- 
play a trace of hauteur 
which is, I am told, al- 
luring. I am not famous. 
I have never been photo- 
graphed for the Sunday 
rotogravures holding my 





basket of prize Pekinese 

(left to right, Pung, 
Chow, East Wind and Maisie Day) nor have 
I eloped with an Argentine. But then, you 
know how those things are. You may never 
have been asked to represent “The Spirit of 
Bachelor Dreams” in a charity tableau, but if 
your telephone has four extension lines and 
three of them ring at the same time, each with 
an invitation to dine, well, what I mean is, it 
gets around, You too, in your little way, may 


scale the heights. 


AM known to headwaiters from Macdougal 

Alley to Claremont, and from Sutton Place 
to Riverside Drive. 1 make my appearance at 
the little table 4 deux as regularly as the dinner 
check—and with the same fatal effect. Men 
take a look at each of us, and quiver. And if, 
as Robert Louis Stevenson said, more men have 
left their bones under the dining table than 
on the field of battle, then I have more than 
once been a party to the disintegration. How 
many strong, silent lads have I seen, calm in 
the face of oysters and unmoved by a filet of 
sole, go completely to pieces with the coupe aux 
marrons and lay bare their hearts’ secrets! An 
elderly scholar once confided to me with his 
demi-tasse that his only real pleasure in life 
was catching old ladies in revolving doors and 
rushing them helplessly round and round. 

Ah me, there are men and men. How they all 
come back to me as I sit and dream! I recall the 
year that is past, its hours, its moments. I recall 
last week, for instance. Last week, like a little 
jewel, winks and gleams at me, brightly, tenderly. 
All the other weeks were tender, too, but I have 
a fondness for last weck. I recall its slow- 
dropping tears of boredom, its stacatto delights. 

There was, for instance, Fathers boyhood 


By PAMELA POYNTER 


friend, Mr. Kelp, a butter and egg man if ever 
I saze one. Mr. Kelp arrived neatly from Louis- 
ville with a clean collar in his bag and a scald- 
ing desire for night life in his heart. He was 
always furiously on the lookout for celebrities, 
and generally found them, whether they were 
present or not. Foer times during his stay in 
the city he mistook a hat-check girl for Barbara 
La Marr, and once, when he had taken me 
breathlessly to the Colony for dinner I had to 
follow him into the kitchen to get him away 
from a waiter from whom he was urgently 
demanding an autograph under the impression 
that he was Adolphe Menjou. For a time I 
reasoned with these hallucinations, until I 
found that he was happy in them. So then I 
pointed out three bus-boys and a major-domo 
as James K. Hackett, Mayor Hylan, Tiger 
Flowers and the Bishop of Kansas respectively, 
and Mr. Kelp—serene among the imagined 
haut monde—sat wreathed in smiles while his 
soup grew cold. 








E, WAS, subsequently, hot for what he 

called “‘a little innocent fun,” consisting 
chiefly in wishing that we had four or five girls 
from the Follies with us, and I wished it no less 
fervently than Mr. Kelp, for he was by this 
time more than a little exhilarated, and in- 
clined to exchange bird-calls with the carriage- 
starter at the smallest provocation. However, 
a few of these crises successfully withstood, we 
went dancing, as the phrase so loosely has it. 
Mr. Kelp pointed out to me Tex Rickard, Mae 
Murray and Monte Blue, and clamored loudly 
for champagne. At two o’clock I dragged him 
home, and at Fifty-Ninth Street, as our taxi 
passed the equestrian statue of General Sherman 
led by the Goddess of Victory, Mr. Kelp leaned 
forward unsteadily in the cab and gave a feeble 


agemmarn mani” ~ 





Robert Louis Stevenson said that more 
men have left their bones under the dining 
table than on the field of battle. This 
is true of all men—not only of hussars 


crow. “Par’n me,” he murmured, cocking an 
elfin eyebrow, “‘par’n me, but who’s lady ’th 
William S. Hart?” 

Then there was Good-Time Bernie, the 
Houp-La Boy. The wise and clever headwaiters 
always led the way to a table in the alcove when 
I appeared with Bernie. If they could have 
confined him in a play-bin, it were even better, 
for Bernie was a cut-up. You know him. He 
is the lad with the wide-open smile, the man 
who wears the blue tuxedo, who blows smoke. 
rings and-jumps through them with his fingers, 
who calls the dinner check “the bad news”, 
He is the beamish boy who always has a lot of 
friends named Joe. 

Bernie took me to dinner at the Neapolitan 
Gardens, where we sat down amid a flurry of 
‘Hi, theres!” and salutes from rhinestone ladies 
and their escorts in fawn-colored vests. “Queen 
Victoria,” announced Bernie, placing a napkin 
in triangular folds upon his head and assuming 
a matronly expression. He thén made a horse 
and a little man out of two dinner rolls and 
some toothpicks, and rode them happily round 
and round the carafe, after which he called 
lustily for a person named George. 

“I always call waiters George”, he explained, 
“They like it.” 

George, whose name was Charles, stood above 
us with gestures of inquiry, and Béfnie, after 
eyeing him haughtily through the wrong end 
of a salt-cellar, exclaimed, “Well, if it isn’t 
the kid himself, and not a moving picture! 
How about it, George? Remember that little 
supper I gave up here last Thursday?” He 
prodded with a finger the soiled waistcoat of 
Charles, who fixed him with a rollicking eye. 
“I guess this little lady would have been some 
surprised if she could have seen me then, hey, 
George? Well, well, it’s a life, as they say. 
What’s good to eat for $3.85°” 


LARIC I remember as curved eternally over 
the groaning board, 1 recall us richly to 
mind, dining at the Ambergris. The room, low- 
ceilinged, was heavy with a gold mist in which 
the faces of pale women floated tenuously, like 
whispers from the past. The orchestra was curved 
in a black agony of rhythm. A waiter came 
on silent feet, and regarded us with fishy eyes. 
“And then,” proclaimed Alaric, pink and 
pleased, “we will have pigcon en casserole.” 

“Not pigeon!” I cried, “Alaric, not pigeon!” 

His brow furrowed in dismay. “Not pigeon?” 
he said. 

I clasped my hands. “Remember how they 
used to hop in the sunlight outside of your 
nursery window, Alaric. Remember how they 
cocked their little red eyes at you. Remember 
your little black velvet suit with the shiny 
buttons. Oh, Alaric, remember—and refrain!” 

His cold blue eye withdrew itself from me. 
“That’s the trouble with women,” he fretted, 
“always bringing up the past. Well, I will just 
show you. Waiter!” 

The waiter hooped himself hopefully. “Pig- 
eon en casserole,” said Alaric firmly. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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AN IMPRESSION OF TIMES SQUARE AT NIGHT—A MODERNIST DRAWING BY FRANS MASEREEL 


One of t*e most characteristic spectacles in American life to- 
day, is Times Square at night along about 11:30 when the 
theatres are discharging their audiences to finish up the night 
in the dance halls, restaurants, cabarets, Chinatown sightseeing 
caravans, hot dog parlours, orangeade bars, opium dens and 
gambling pavilions, not to speak of those who are homeward 
bound via the red, orange and checkered taxi cabs, Elevateds, 
street cars, buses and underground railways 


Certainly one of the most individual of living artists and illus- 
trators is Frans Masereel, the Belgian etcher and wood en- 
graver, whose work must by this time be familiar to the readers 
of Vanity Fair. Only the extremely “modern” intrigues Mr. 
Masereel. As evidence, note the modernist tendencies in his 
drawing, the almost cubist quality of the background, the 
clever use of exaggeration, the sense of disturbance, the feeling 
for mass, the reverence, almost, for confusion 





What, Exactly, is Modern? 
A Critic Takes Sharp Issue with Some of the Current Uses of the Word 


T A CAFE in Siena I once got into con- 
versation with an Italian medical stu- 
dent. Like most of his compatriots, he 

was very open and confiding. We had not 
known one another half an hour before he 
told me the whole story of his life. Among 
other things he informed me that he had spent 
ayear as a student at the University of Rome, 
but that he had been compelled to remove to 
Siena because it was impossible for him to learn 
anything at Rome; there were too many dis- 
tractions in the capital, too many feminine 
distractions in particular. He knew that he 
would never get a degree if he stayed at Rome. 
“In a little town like Siena,” I said, “I suppose 
there are no distractions of that sort?” ‘Not so 
many,” he admitted, ‘“‘as at Rome. All the 
same,” he added, and smiled a smile of male 
fatuity, “you’d be surprised by the young 
women of Siena. They’re really very modern.” 
And he went on to tell me of his adventures 
with the local shop girls. 

I laughed, not at his stories, which were 
exceedingly tedious and commonplace, but at 
his peculiar use of the word, “modern”. It was 
the first time I had heard it employed in such 
acontext. Since then I have heard it similarly 
ued, more than once. I remember, in London, 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


hearing one of those scrubby camp-followers 
of the arts who inake their “artistic tempera- 
ment” the excuse for leading an idle, sordid 
and perfectly useless life, loudly and proudly 
boasting that he was absolutely modern: any- 
one might have his wife, so far as he was con- 
cerned. And he gave it to be understood that 
the lady in question thought just as little of 
promiscuous infidelity—was, in a word, just 
as modern—as he. 

Now, as a grammarian and a literary pedant, 
I strongly object to the improper use of words. 
Every word possesses some single, definite 
meaning. It should always be used in its ac- 
cepted sense and not forced to signify some- 
thing it was never meant to signify. Thus, 
when one wants to say of a person that he or 
she is lascivious and insensitive to the point of 
indulging promiscuously in what is technically 
known as “‘love’’, one should state the fact in so 
many words and not say that he or she is 
“modern”. For such a person is not modern, 
but on the contrary, antique and atavistic. To 
behave like the Romans under Caracalla, the 
Asiatic Greeks, the Babylonians, is not a bit 
modern. In point of historical fact it is monog- 
amous love and chastity that are the modern 
inventions. My Italian friend and the young 





camp-follower of the arts were terribly old- 
fashioned, if only they had known it. They 
were ecightcenth-century in their outlook, they 
were Roman-Empire, they were Babylonian. 
Really modern people love like the Brownings. 

My Italian friend and the camp-follower of 
the arts had, it is true, a certain justification for 
their employment of the epithet, “modern”, 
in this particular context: the state of mind 
which they thus qualified does happen to be 
fairly common, in certain circles, at the present 
time. But a thing may be fashionable without 
necessarily being modern. There is a great 
difference between mere fashionableness or 
contemporancity on the one hand and modern- 
ity on the other. For things and ideas which 
were fashionable in the past may become fash- 
ionable again. Crinolines and clinging dra- 
peries, waists high or low, tight or loose, 
alternately come and go. But it would be ab- 
surd to call any one of them modern merely 
because it happens to be in vogue at the par- 
ticular moment when you are speaking. Only 
that which is really new, which has no coun- 
terpart in antiquity, is modern. Thus, our 
mechanical civilization, with the conditions of 
life and the ideas begotten by it are modern. 

(Continued on page 94) 








VANITY FAIR 


What is it Worth, in Strokes, to Know a Golf Course? 
The Value of “Local Knowledge,’ at the National, at St. Andrews, and Elsewhere 


BOUT the phrase “local knowledge” as 
applied to a golf course, a golfer, or a 
golfing stroke, there is a sound indefi- 

nitely disparaging. It suggests a low cunning 
verging on shadiness and sharp practice. There 
is something about it in short, as Michael Fins- 
bury said in The Wrong Box, “pertaining to 
the finny tribe”. Nor is it very difficult to see 
why this is so. We do not use the phrase of the 
courses we know well; they do not seem to us 
to want any “local knowledge”. So we use it 
only in some moment of disillusionment or 
defeat upon a strange course, and such mo- 
ments do not make for generous criticism. 

I had written just so far when it occurred 
to me that perhaps “local knowledge” is not an 
expression used by American golfers. I racked 
my brains and called to my mind a variety of 
pleasant pictures from America of the Nation- 
al and the County Club at Brookline on a sun- 
shiny day. I tried to think of the expletives 
that my friend Mr. Charles B. Macdonald 
would let loose upon a course that did not 
please him, but nothing to the purpose would 
come to mind. At any rate the phrase is self- 
explanatory, and so I will let it stand. 


OR a British golfer it summons up all 

manner of pictures. I can see very clear- 
ly in my mind’s eye the kind of player who is 
described by his victims in tones of concen- 
trated venom, as being possessed of local know]- 
edge. He belongs perhaps, in some degree, to 
a bygone age. He is not very young, something 
over fifty maybe, somewhat grey and lean and 
stooping. He wears rather old clothes, trousers, 
not knickerbockers, possibly a stained, faded red 
coat. He has no caddie, and his clubs are few 
and of a battered and rusty air,—a driver of 
sorts, a spoon perhaps with a much bent shaft, a 
kind of maid-of-all-work iron of intermediate 
loft, a prehistoric niblick with a face so small 
that there scarcely seems room on it for the ball, 
and a putter of gun-metal, which is usually, 
but sometimes wrongly regarded as the badge 
of incompetence. He tees his ball on an india- 
rubber tee, to which is attached for the better 
finding of it a tassel of bright worsted. 

His whole game appears, until we get used 
to it, to consist of an unprecedented series of 
fortunate accidents. The ball flies low, and 
with a distinct cut on it: yet it always carries the 
cross-bunkers by a foot and stops short of the 
flanking ones by an inch. Obviously he cannot 
get mech backspin on his approach shots with 
that ridiculous iron, but somehow or other he is 
never in need of doing so; he invariably arrives 
at just such a point that he can pitch his ball and 
let it run and it does run unpleasantly near the 
hole. Finally when he reaches the green he 
appears to have taken leave of his senses for he 
is aiming, as it seems, in quite another direction 
from that of the hole; but the ball wanders 
around by all sorts of hidden bridle tracks and 
mule paths among the hills and ends, if not in 
the hole, no more than six inches from it. 

If I have at all succeeded in my design, I 
have depicted a man by whom it is excessively 
annoying to be beaten. We console ourselves by 
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saying that “‘on any decent course” we could 
knock his head off. We may or may not be 
right in this sanguinary estimate, but in any 
case we shall never be able to put it to the test, 
because he never leaves this fortified base of his. 

Such is the man who has this local knowl- 
edge and here—a companion picture—is the 
course that so preéminently needs it. There 
are a good many blind holes, at each of which 
the guide flag is always in the wrong place, and 
the length of the hole deliberately misstated 
on the tee box. There are other holes where 
the approach shot has to be played across a val- 
ley and of all shots this one is the most impos- 
sible for a stranger to judge. There is one 
down a hill, where we, having the honour, take 
a wooden club and carry some fifty yards over 
the green into impenetrable gorse. Then our 
crafty enemy says “It’s curious how this hole 
always puzzles strangers” and takes the mashie 
from his bag; he had carefully refrained from 
choosing his club until we had played. Some- 
times he adds ‘‘Perhaps I ought to have warned 
you, but people play such different shots with 
different clubs that it’s very difficult to advise 
them.” There is another hole where the only 
way to stay on the green is to play some fifty 
yards to right or left of it, and let the ball 
come trickling gently down the hillside till 
after some three minutes, during which it ap- 
pears several times to have stopped altogether, 
it falls on to the green at last. 

On the old Eastbourne course where I used 
to play as a boy, the finest course for local 
knowledge I ever saw, there were so many shots 
of this description that there was a golfing prov- 
erb “The ball always comes back from Beachey 
Head.” And yet it did not always come back. 
It did if the home player struck it, but when the 
wretched stranger tried the same tactics, the ball 
was always miraculous] y—or diabolically—stop- 
ped by the one mole-hill on the whole wind- 
swept hill side. 


OW I admit that there are not really in 

these enlightened days many such courses 
as the one I have portrayed. I was deliberately 
trying to paint a nightmare picture, such as one 
paints for one’s self in a jaundiced imagination, 
after some tingling defeat. It is because we do 
in bitter moments paint such pictures that it has 
come to be regarded as a bad trait in a golf 
course that it should “want a good deal of 
knowing.” Yet in fact this is more often than 
not a virtue and there is something flat and in- 
sipid about a course which is absolutely open, 
above-board, and plain sailing, where a com- 
plete stranger can go out for his first round and 
find nothing to puzzle and deceive him. Such 
a course is like a dog that would wag his tail at 
a burglar in just as friendly a manner as he 
would at his own master. The great courses, 
the courses of interest and character, do not 
yield up their secrets so easily. They demand 
at least some apprenticeship. When we come 
to know them well we unconsciously make al- 
lowance for some subtle run or hidden slope 
and forget that there was a time when it puz- 
zled us sadly. We know so well what is on the 





further side of the bank that it never occurs to 
us that the hole is blind. When some stranger 
calls it so, we are furiously indignant. I always 
remember, in this connection, going out with 
some of our Walker Cup Team on their first 
round at the National, in Southampton, in 
1922. I knew the course tolerably well al- 
ready, and was therefore pained to find my 
friends bothered and puzzled and condemning 
some of the shots unsparingly as being blind, 
Needless to say they soon changed their tung 
and admired that beautiful course, as much as | 
did, but, though I could not understand it at 
the time, they were of course technically right 
and to the stranger some of the shots are of a 
distracting blindness. 


T IS the same at St. Andrews. There are, 

in fact, a number of shots there in the play- 
ing of which we do see the pin or at any rate 
the bottom of it, but it is only the stranger who 
perceives this fact, and should he assert it, he 
is likely to be given the lie. 

I suppose in a slightly different sense there 
is no such blind hole in the world as the twelfth 
at St. Andrews. The visitor stands on the tee 
and all he sces, apart from that lovely view of 
the shining waters of the Eden, is a flag in the 
distance and leading to it a swelling rolling 
prairie of green. Yet that innocent expanse is 
really a minefield sown with death. Never 
was there such wonderful camouflage. Just 
out of sight, where the ground rises and then 
falls again ever so gently, wait greedy rows of 
bunkers and however well we know the course 
we are often not quite sure whether we have 
escaped or no. When I stand on that tee | 
always think of those pleasant pits that man 
dug in ancient warfare, and covered them over 
with sticks and leaves, so that the enemy’s cav- 
alry came galloping along and fell in and spiked 
themselves. 

That is a wonderful hole because it is unique, 
but I am not upholding blindness as meritorious 
in itself. St. Andrews possesses a far better and 
more interesting quality than that and one 
which calls for greater knowledge. Nowhere 
else do the bunkers draw the ball as they do 
there; they are magnetic. Nature, who is the 
greatest architect of them all, has endowed the 
banks and braes of St. Andrews with such subtle 
qualities that they turn the ball far more than 
any stranger could possibly expect, and they 
always turn it towards a bunker. Thus a bunker 
of insignificant and almost sneaking aspect is as 
formidable as one thrice its size: more so indeed 
since the clement of doubt adds yet another 
terror. The most conspicuous, some would | 
suppose, say the most infamous instance is the 
little bunker which “pokes and nuzzles with 
its nose”’ into the side of the seventeenth green. 
I have just been reading an interesting article 
about it by my friend Mr. Croome and he gives 
its dimensions as 7 ft. by 3. I imagine this to 
be roughly correct, and yet strong men grow 
pale at the thought of that bunker, when they 
are two hundred yards and more away from it. 
Nature had a malignant finger when she 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Sinclair Lewis— American Satirist and Novelist 


T HAS long been a matter of debate as to whether either Main 

Street, or Babbitt, by Sinclair Lewis, could be classed as the great 
American novel—so earnestly looked for—but it is quite certain 
that, throughout America, and even England, Main Street has 
passed into the vernacular as a term symbolizing and satirizing 
the stuffy complacency of smug-minded people, and that Babbitt 
has come to represent to all men the too-familiar type of the 
average man, reaching greedily after success, accepting blindly the 
idols of the market place; conventional-minded, and yet all the 
time vaguely discontented, vaguely seeking to penetrate to the real 
and beautiful. As proof that the public has taken Main Street and 
Babbitt for their own, is the fact that the former has sold 750,000 
copies, and Babbitt, published two years later, 400,000—this, in 


spite of the rancor and dissension that these drastic satires have 
occasioned. Now, at last, as Mr. Stuart Sherman has pointed out. 
Mr. Lewis has found a hero to admire, not merely to satirize. He 
was feeling in that direction with Babbitt, for whom he displayed 
a sort of furtive tenderness, but in Arrowsmith, the doctor-hero of 
his new book, the author builds up one of those heroic figures of 
science—a man who, in a profession by no means free from com- 
mercial ideals and the coveting of cheap fame, makes of Scientific 
research a Holy Grail—though its knight is in other ways quite 
commonplace and undistinguished. Although Sinclair Lewis is the 
son and grandson of physicians, he gained most of his data for 
Arrowsmith, from Dr. de Kruif, of the Rockefeller Institute, with 
whom the subject matter of Arrowsmith was fully thrashed out 
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VANITY FAIR 


Aw—The Movies Went and Changed It! 


A Few Slightly Petulant Remarks Concerning the Cinema’s Besetting Sin 


ET me say, first, that 1 am sincerely inter- 
ested in the movies, ever since I came 
into close contact with them in Holly- 
wood and realized the many difficult problems 
of the film drama and the important things 
that are being attempted. But I still have a 
grievance against them, or at least a question 
not yet satisfactorily answered. When I got to 
Hollywood, I propounded it querulously to 
scenarists, directors, magnates, and so on. The 
question was: Why do you buy a successful 
book, or play, then twist it, change it, and 
generally commit mayhem upon it, and finally 
send it forth with only the most minute re- 
semblance to the original book or play? 

I didn’t mean the change of such a minor 
thing as a title. That vice seems incurable, as 
well as inexplicable. I have known a movie 
company to buy a thing chiefly on account of its 
name and fame, write a whole new script, and 
then release it under a totally different title. 
No, I didn’t even mean such ghastly changes as 
that of The Admirable Crichton into Male and 
Female. \f they want to do things like that, 
it’s all right by me. Sometimes the change may 
be an improvement. I have it on excellent 
authority, for instance, that Wallace Irwin’s 
novel which emerged serially in a magazine as 
Tomorrow's Bread was bought for the movies 
while still running as a serial by Cecil de Mille, 
who suggested that when it was finally published 
in book form its title should be The Golden 
Bed. Probably as Tomorrow’s Bread, the novel 
would have sold only a tenth of the copies it 
marketed under its new name. On the other 
hand, the Messrs. Connelly and Kaufman in 
Merton of the Movies satirized to excellent 
effect the title-metamorphosis, when the direc- 
tor announced that the book known by the name 
of The Kid of Bar-X Ranch would be given 
to the silver screen as 1 Want More Children. 





O, my question did not refer to any- 

thing as extrancous as titles. I meant the 
distortions of the text itself. And the con- 
sensus of opinion scemed to be that (a) the 
screen is a separate and wholly distinct artistic 
medium; (b) that authors of plays and novels 
do not write in terms of action—of action as 
it is understood in the movies; and (c) since 
action is the only method by which the camera 
can unfold its tale, the changes simply must 
be made. 

One continuity writer of considerable fame, 
Miss Jeanic MacPherson, put her answer some- 
what as follows: “You see, a novelist can spend 
any number of paragraphs telling the psycho- 
logical reactions of his characters—perhaps 
describing in a long chapter a thought process 
which, in actual life, occupies only a second. 
We, on the screen, can show those reactions 
only by facial or bodily gestures, by titles, by 
insert:—or by action. We have learned to 
use suggestion and symbolism in pictures, but 
that can be overdone. In the case of adapted 
plays, we have to do without the advantage of 
the play’s chief medium—dialogue. We haven’t 
even as a matter of fact, the use of the printed 
word. Our efforts to reduce the number of 
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sub-titles to a minimum are frantic. No, we 
simply have to take thoughts and speeches and 
translate them ito action. ‘That necessitates 
changing the plotting, not of the story, neces- 
sarily, but of the way the story unfolds itself.” 

All well and good. Especially, when it serves 
to eliminate sub-titles. Who does not applaud 
the paucity of titles in Chaplin’s A Woman of 
Paris? And that unprecedented piece of screen 
art, The Last Laugh, demonstrated once and 
for all that a full-length feature can be so well 
constructed that an audience is able to follow 
every subtlety, every turn of thought and 
event, with only one caption. Certainly the 
adapter is privileged to change details so that 
action may tell the tale. 

But—to twist and distort the meaning of 
the original—to “movieize” it in the cheaper 
sense of the word—that is another kettle of 
fish altogether. Is it ever necessary? Is it 
ever pardonable? Is it ever an improvement? 


O the last question I answer by an example 

or two. The Golden Bed, mentioned 
earlier, was a novel which really established 
Wallace Irwin in his new metier as a writer of 
novels of serious intent. It is an excellent 
record of a psychological struggle—first a man’s 
rise from poverty to affluence through his own 
exertions, his eyes always fixed upon one goal 
—a beautiful but utterly worthless woman; 
then, his brief possession of that woman; and, 
finally, the expected crash. I am not saying 
that this theme in itself is not a usable movie. 
But, as Mr. Irwin developed it for the reader, 
it did not lend itself to the screen. Miss Mac- 
Pherson, who made the film scenarie, has been 
criticized for building up, as a personification 
of the sappier virtues, the character of the 
Lorelei’s sister, the long-suffering lady who 
always gets second-best until at the end the dis- 
illusioned hero turns to her, with one of those 
“It’s tomorrow!” titles, Nevertheless, by that 
means, a tangible conflict was introduced; an 
enormous improvement for the particular pur- 
pose, in my opinion. Instead of an abstraction 
—-well enough for a novel—here was some- 
thing which a cinema audience could see. 

In the case of The Wife of the Centaur— 
that novel by a twenty-three-year-old boy, 
Cyril Hume, which caused a sensation last 
spring—King Vidor, the director, was of the 
opinion that fully two-thirds of the story, the 
juvenile antics and the undergraduate: philoso- 
phizing of the earlier pages, while perhaps 
interesting in print, would not add to the 
effectiveness of a screen play of ordinary 
length. Therefore his version of it began well 
past the middle; and while the result was 
nothing world-beating, it was a highly sophisti- 
cated, for the most part amusing bit of caviar, 
dealing with people who at least had the sem- 
blance of being grown up. Vidor has employed 
much the same method in dealing with Proud 
Flesh, Lawrence Rising’s novel, in which the 
atmosphere of the San Francisco earthquake— 
beg pardon, fire—is much more valuable than 
the story. Through careful manipulation, a 
fairly diverting movie has been made from a 


book which I consider thoroughly insipid, 

But examples of the manner in which the 
original has, in my judgment, been badly mal. 
treated in the film version are far more nw 
merous and pop into my head with rapidity, 
Of these, one of the most annoying is the treat. 
ment of Miss Ferber’s So Big. 

Let me say that I was not, like many others, 
offended by the youth of Miss Colleen Moore 
as the mother—at least in the earlier portion of 
the screen play. Despite the fact that Miss 
Moore is only recently out of her teens, she 
managed to be persuasive enough on the screen 
until the mother was actually advanced beyond 
middle age. And there was a special moment 
which I shall never forget—a moment of 
thrilling beauty. It occurs when Selina, work- 
ing in the fields, defies the crushing Puritan- 
ism of her surroundings, and, twining carrots 
and beets in her hair, dances for her infant’s 
delectation a wild bacchanal of pagan joy, 
There were sundry such touches to redeem Miss 
Moore’s work. I was not so well pleased with 
her portrayal of the mother in the Jatter part. 
As Miss Ferber wrote the story, it is perfectly 
true that, in the last part of the book, Selina 
was depicted as having a son in the mid- 
twentics. But, as she was quite young when the 
child was born, she could not possibly have been 
much beyond fifty in the closing chapters. 
Furthermore, she had conquered life and made 
a place for herself in the world. A sturdy, 
uncompromising person, she ought to have been 
the personification of triumphant. strength, 
Miss Moore makes her creep about, trembling 
and bent. But even so, I could have held in my 
wrath, had it not been for the way the adapters 
contrived to miss the whole point of the story. 


N the book, you remember, Selina’s son 

makes an ass of himself over an engaging 
lady-artist. But he gets nowhere with her. 
The artist, having once scen the mother, makes 
it apparent that she considers the son pretty 
smal] potatoes in comparison. And so does the 
reader. But—and here is the whole point of 
the Ferber original—the tale is a tragedy, a 
study in futility. Selina has slaved to build up 
this son—and at the end he turns out common- 
place, cheap. That’s all she gets for her pains. 
He remains always a little ashamed of his 
mother. Having no just estimate of her char- 
acter and achievements, he is smug and self- 
satisfied to the finish. Even though, in response 
to her question, “How big is my baby?”, put 
after many years, he answers, “So big”, indi- 
cating with his fingers a tiny space, he does it 
playfully, and doesn’t really mean it. He 
thinks he’s a fairly fine fellow. There is true 
art, in conception and treatment. 

But, Lord help us, what do the masters of 
the cinema do? Why, they build up the char- 
acter of Paula, the vamp—merely an incident 
in the book—into a réle of huge importance. 
They show Paula more and more threatening 
the morality of the son. Comes a day when 
Dirk decides to cast all discretion to the well- 
known winds, and depart with the lady upon 

(Continued on page 90) 
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THE PLOT OF THIS 
PAGE 


Ere the applause has died 
down, the popular tenor 
steps out once more and 
sings a heart-breaking little 
song about his longing for 
home, Mother, and_ the 
scenes of his childhood. The 
successful actor, and busi- 
nesS man ring changes on 
the same theme. And how 
the public eats it up! Well, 
what if they really did go 
back home? Vanity Fair 


here depicts the return 
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COME BACK TO ERIN! 
The production of tenor solo records in 
the U. S. A. has abruptly ceased owing to 
the return home of big-hearted Tom Ker- 
tigan who is visiting his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. Kerrigan at Peathurst, County 
Clare. In a recent letter to his New York 
manager the great singer writes. ‘‘My re- 
ciption was a knockout. Mother wept. 
Father swore, but the pigs, praise be, all 
grunted as if they knew me at once” 


Drawings by FISH 
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HAMS ACROSS THE SEA 


Old Home Week in the Congo was distinctly vitalized by the presence 

of Mr. Eddie Wallace, king of black-face comedians, who is visiting 

his married sister, Mrs. N. Tono Bungay. Mrs. B. received her 

brother in a costume which Eddie plans to make a feature of the next 

Winter Garden revue. The Wallaces have taken a villa for the season 

at Alfaloola-on-the-Amazon where several crap and domino parties 
have been arranged in their honor 
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NACH JERUSALEM! 
Opera goers who have missed the glitter 
of diamonds from the Moritzheim box will 
be interested to hear of the safe arrival of 
Mr. and Mrs. M. at the bungalow of 
Moritzheim, pére, in Palestine. The dis- 
tinguished financier and art patron speaks 
reassuringly of the financial situation 
when he says, “ All is Jake on the Jordan” 


A ROMANY RIDE 
The illustration at left shows Llewelyn 
Meeks, Greenwich Village Bohemian, (au- 
thor of ‘The Road To Anywhere’, ‘Give 
Me Air’) who, following the urge of the 
Romany rye which courses in his veins, is 
at present hiking through Old Bohemia 
with a party of 120 of his wife’s relatives. 
She was one of the Central European 
Zingaras. Meeks reports children more 
numerous than he had anticipated and 
looks forward to an early return to the 
(comparative) comfort of McDougal Mews 


Some Artists and Art Patrons Revisit the Scenes of Their Childhood 


Some Significant and Touching Close-Ups of Several Happy Home Comings 
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Smart Things in New York Shops—| Ct 


This Season Shows a Greater Variety of | No 



































ARIETY is this season’s note in men’s fash. and 
ions. Such an unusual variety of novelties js tricit 
_ , shown in the men’s shop of New York, and in ever} 
ae rata taney hel such smal] quantities, that it is not easy to duplicate suit 
kerchiefs printed with foulard de- any one particular pattern after it has its initial pera’ 
signs on a beige ground are among appearance; and if the editor of this column were the 
novelties shown by Kaskel & Kaskel to be asked what are the smartest things in the way weig 
of flannel trousers, shirts, or sweaters, it would be plac: 
absolutely impossible to answer without giving a fron 
long list from which to choose, any one item of cons 
which would be equally correct and fashionable, ble-| 
Though this is a very happy state of affairs, it stil] mor 
leaves the man who wishes to be absolutely in the thre: 

mode more or less at sea. Therefore, it is neces- trou 
sary to state clearly that in a season in which there shov 

are so many things to choose from, a man may tom 

Homespun knickers of Fair Isle designs follow the dictates of his own personal inclina- spac 
in autumn colourings with a pull-over tions, particularly in regard to sport and country Yor 
remota lige sngg Alga clothes, without going wrong. For example, in thin; 
sign, are suggested by F. R. Tripler & Co. the case of flannel trousers, if the question were thes 
asked “What are the smartest flannel trousers for Dea 
this season?” the answer would be that white robe 
flannel trousers are still much worn, though grey Sak: 
flannels and buff flannels are a little newer, but shot 
that striped flannel trousers in such combinations fiel 
as black and white, brown and white, grey and mat 
white, in a variety of stripes, will be extremely sock 
popular. It is the same in the case of knickers, 7 
There are linen knickerbockers in every con- var 
ceivable colour and weave, as well as those in acct 

lightweight homespun, flannels and gabardines. opp 

But, in this case, there is a decided preference are 

Drawings by CARL HASLAM for materials showing a bold design in the gol 
Weave, of 

Blue and white sport shirts continue to be Th 

much worn, but in the realm of coloured shirts, wo 

blue will no longer be the predominating colour, doe 

The odd sport jacket is an indis- since the many new shades of buff, tan, yellow the 
pensable part of a man’s summer and light brown, which go so well with suits of off, 

wardrobe this season, and one of ; 

dhe anset practical of these ic the these shades for both town and country wear, will As 
bright blue flannel blazer jacket be very much seen. If one particular colour can In 
with white buttons, illustrated be- be picked out that will be smarter than any other no 
low, from F. R. Tripler & Co. for suits this year, it is the various shades of tan cre 
and light brown. Wash neckties will be much thi 

worn for the hot weather in midsummer. Turtle- wit 

neck sweaters in lightweight jersey are something wa 

entirely new. Lounging pyjamas and lounging ma 

suits are to be seen everywhere in the most vivid hat 

colour combinations. In one field only is variety wi 

tabooed by the smart shop, and that is in the we 

matter of shoes. The very best shops are showing in 

strictly English types of shoes with a classic cut is | 


Wash ties, such as these blue and white ones at 
the right from F. R. Tripler & Co., will be all the 
rage this summer. The linen knickerbockers with 
cap to match, in various weaves and mixtures re- 
sembling Harris tweeds, shown by Kaskel & 
Kaskel, are among many nice things in the shops 
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Chosen for the Well Dressed Man 


Novelties Than Ever Before 


and last, and in these, all variation and eccen- 
tricity are done away with. Light felt hats of 
every shade that matches or harmonizes with the 
suit worn are the thing, and it is no longer im- 
perative for a man to wear a straw hat during 
the midsummer months. The extremely light- 
weight felts are for many occasions taking their 
place. The new luggage is quite a departure 
from anything seen lately, for it is quite soft in 
construction and very light in weight. The dou- 
ble-breasted lounge coat will undoubtedly be far 
more popular this summer than either the two or 
three button single-breasted coat; and while 
trousers are full, not a smart New York shop is 
showing anything even suggesting the wide bot- 
tom trousers. Grey flannel suits with very widely 
spaced white stripes will be much worn in New 
York in the early spring. Among the interesting 
things in the New York shops not illustrated on 
these pages are the bathing suits at Tripler’s; the 
Deauville sandals and the blazer-striped flannel 
robes in three colours of three inch stripes at 
Saks-Fifth Avenue; the new coloured under- 
shorts at Dobbs; the newest patterns in Spittal- 
field silk neckties at Cruger; the new shirting 
materials at McCrory’s, and the sunburn colour 
socks at Weber & Heilbronner. 

Today all of the smart shops are suggesting 
various combinations with which their most novel 
accessories should be worn. For example on the 
opposite page, the knickers in Fair Isle patterns 
are being shown in combination with sweaters and 
golf stockings in a plain colour with just a touch 
of the Fair Isle design suggested in the border. 
This idea of suggesting the proper things to be 
worn together is excellent for the man who 
doesn’t give his mind much to clothes, for when 
the advice is good, the unusual thing is well set 
off, and the costume is made instead of marred. 
As most of the New York shops today specialize 
in just this sort of attention, there is absolutely 
no risk involved in leaving an order to their dis- 
cretion. In fact, for the man referred to above, 
this is an exceedingly good plan, and quite in line 
with the example set by the Prince of Wales whose 
wardrobe, it is said, contains suits that are 
matched with the shirt, the tie, the socks, the 
handkerchief, and the various other accessories 
with which it may be worn, so that when he is 
wearing a particular suit, he need waste no time 
in getting his completed effect just right, and he 
is always harmoniously dressed. 


The soft leather bags with “‘lip- 
per’ locks from Hermes, the fa- 
mous saddle maker in Paris, are 
the latest thing in swank luggage. 
The one below is from Dobbs 





















For sport and country use, the Rus- 
sian wood cigarette case with holder 
to match nicely fills the need that 
men now have for personal accesso- 
ries that are distinctly for the country 


Middy pyjamas have become very 
fashionable. A most luxurious ex- 
ample of these, made in a patterned 
foulard in which green predomi- 
nates, bordered with henna-coloured 
bands of crépe; from Cruger Inc. 


The smart sport shirt has a collar with 
long points, and a tight wristband meas- 
uring only eight inches. These, from 
Finchley, are in blue Oxford striped 
in darker blue, yellow, pink, and white 

















A windbreaker with suede sleeves and a 
homespun body in a variety of colours and 
mixtures has just been introduced with 
knickerbockers to match, by Saks-Fifth 
Avenue, also the McAfee golf shoe, im- 
ported from the famous English bootmakc- 
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One of the most attractive sport cars is 
this Velie roadster which has just recently 
been introduced. Its features include a 
striking colour combination, accommoda- 
tions for four people, and a small door 
leading to the auxiliary seat in the reat 


A high note of beauty is struck by the new 

Franklin sport runabout, designed by De- 

Causse, which now has conventional hood, a 

longer wheelbase, and lower slung body ap- 

pearance. It has full size balloon tires and 
an attractive new nickelled radiator 


The new special sedan in the Oakland line 
has four doors and broadcloth upholstery, and 
is one more of the disc wheel models, like the 
Maxwell, which, with the adoption of balloon 
tires, has reverted to the wood wheel 





Upon closing its most successful year, Dodge introduced one of its best 
looking models in the form of the coach. All Dodges are now equipped 
with full size balloon tires as standard equipment 





VANITY FAIR 
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ROBABLY every one knows by now that 

automobile production for 1924 was about 
3,650,000 cars, a decrease of 10 per cent, or some 
400,000 cars from the record production of 1923; 
but there are many more interesting facts about 
the past year than these rough total figures reveal. 
It was the second best year the industry has seen, 
though less profitable than it might have been, 
since manufacturers, in a wave of optimism last 
spring, increased factory capacity to over five 
million cars annually, with the result that a third 
of it was, therefore, idle and not earning profits. 

This over-optimism resulted in heavy casualties 
to many of the smaller manufacturers, over 
twenty-five of whom disappeared from the mar- 
ket in the last year, though not all from the same 
cause, making the year a _ record-breaker for 
casualties. These unfortunates include the Bay 
State, Chalmers, Columbia, Courier, Dorris, Dort, 
Eagle, Elgin, Fox, Hanson, Hatfield, Kelsey, 
King, LaFayette, Liberty, Pilot, Premier, Premo- 
car, R & V Knight, Sayers, Seneca, Stephens, 
Templar, Washington, and Winton. It should be 
noted, however, that not all of these companies, 
having given up passenger car production, are 
out of existence. Some of them continue as mak- 
ers of other products, such as Winton, which is 
now making marine engines, and Premier, which 
is specializing in taxicabs. 

With two old makes revived, namely, Mercer 
and Stevens-Duryea, and only one really new car, 
the Hertz (formerly called the Ambassador), 
there are now only 69 makers in the field, who 
are making 109 chassis models, the lowest figure 
yet to be reached in the gradual shrinkage which 
has been going on ever since 1912, when 200 
manufacturers made 380 distinct and separate 
chassis models. The change is a healthy one and 
leaves the industry in a sound condition, with 
fewer small makers than ever before. 


Year 


Review 


Motor 


The Stutz program is now confined to six 

cylinder cars, which have powerful valve- 

in-head motors with three-bearing counter- 

balanced crankshaft, balloon tires, and 

hydraulic four wheel brakes, and are 

inished in the new Robbin-Chrome finish 
first seen at the motor shows 
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The year showed steady progress in design, 
but a comparative lack of novelties and radical 
designs, which was due partly to the success of 
mass production in this country, as well as to the 
fact that, as each company went under, the radical 
design which it fostered perished at the same time. 

In the matter of body design, the year will go 


Few cars present a finer appearance than this 
Cadillac with custom-built coupé body by 
Fisher. It has a 132 inch wheelbase and a 
large compartment in the side for carrying 
golf bags, and extra seats in the rear deck 


“A Bit of Old New York” is the name given 
this specially designed town car by Judkins, 
which embodies the ideals of the old builders 
of horse-drawn carriages. The car was con- 
ceived by Henry Ford, and has just been 


This charming town car was built by 
Willoughby of Utica on the larger Moon 
chassis for Mrs. Stewart Macdonald, wife 
of the President of the Moon Motor Car 
Company. It has scuff plates, balloon 
tires, and hydraulic four wheel brakes 





hr down in motor history mainly for the triumph delivered to Mrs. John W. Kiser of New York 
pies: of the closed body and the very large displace- 

oe ment of the touring car by the coach type of body 

ae with two doors. Many companies report closed 

bout car production in excess of 75 per cent of total 

veal, production, and Ford, the greatest open car maker, 

wire, has broken all its previous records with a closed 

oe err production of 40 per cent. 

last Four wheel brakes have also definitely arrived. 

five From a beginning of only two cars, the Duesen- 

hird berg and Packard straight eights, which were 

ofits, equipped with them in 1923, their use has spread 

Ities by new adoptions almost every week, until 67 

wade! cars, or almost every car selling above $1,000, 

otf now furnishes them as either regular or optional 

cnt le equipment, the hydraulic type being most popular. 

for As yet four wheel brakes are obtainable on very 

Bay few cars under $1,000, where the added expense 

ort, isthe greatest deterrent to more general adoption. 

sey, Balloon tires have scored an even more com- 

pane plete triumph. At the beginning of 1923, only 

ICES one make offered them as optional equipment at 

d be extra cost. Today they are standard on 68 chassis The Cunningham is a great favourite with motorists in the tropics, and 
nes, models, and optional at a small extra cost on 32 this particular model is the one favoured in Cuba. It has a new V-type 
are more, leaving only nine with no provision for eight cylinder engine, mechanical four wheel brakes, and balloon tires 
ak- them. Ford is now prepared to equip his cars with 

h 1s balloons at an added cost of $25, and since the 

hich (Continued on page 116) 
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The stately Rolls-Royce at the right is the 

latest creation of Brewster & Company, 

and has, among many other interesting 

features, an unusual windshield invented 

by William Brewster, which, as shown 

above, gives the driver an unusually wide 
range of unobstructed view 
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The sportswoman at the left 
wears a Suzanne Talbot cos- 
tume of natural and white strip- 
ed jersey with a novel belt 
woven of white cashmere yarn 
and straw; from Bonwit Teller 


England has adopted the smart 
little tennis jacket shown above 
(second from the left). It is 
of fine jersey fleece, in bright 
orange with a black and white 
sleeve appliqué; Bonwit Teller 
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Drawings bby FREDERICK CHAPMAN 





The woman on the _ running- 
board of the car faces motoring 


breezes in a trim yellow top- 
Wo m en O f t h & Wo rl d — I nN coat with large ete i *. 


band of self material as the 
effective trimming; from Altman 


The Sporti ng Out = of - Doors The novel Suzanne Talbot frock 


(above, right), of jersey shirt- 
ing, has  shoe-string lacings 
through hand-embroidered eye- 
lets at the neck-line, cuffs, and 
pleats; from Lord and Taylose 








r Pee 














Swinging across the terrace (at the extreme left) comes a figure 

in a smart sports ensemble. She wears the new circular cape over 

the two-piece frock of a jersey shirting blouse and a pleated jersey 

skirt. The neck-line is finished in grosgrain; from Bonwit Teller. 

The top-coat of .English mixture, shown directly above, is dis- 
tinctive with its leather trimming; from Altman 





The new version of Chanel’s popular two-piece frock, in the centre, 
is of jersey, in cool green. trimmed with crépe de Chine to match; 
Jay-Thorpe. The woman at the right displays something very 
smart—a sweater, scarf, and hat-facing in the new air-brush stencil 
design, introduced by Agnés. A crépe de Chine skirt is worn as a 
suitable complement with this sweater; from Jay-Thorpe 
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Ely Culbertson’s System of 


N a series of investigations which have 

occupied most of my spare time for the 

past two years, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the rules given by all writers on 
the game, including my own, for original no- 
trump calls by the dealer are wrong, and that 
our ideas of what constitutes a hand on which 
the dealer (or second hand, if he passes) should 
bid no-trumps, will have to be revised in two 
important particulars. In the first place, the 
minimum strength in high cards required by 
the books is not enough to carry out the con- 
tracts, and in the second place the suit dis- 
tribution must be taken into consideration, 

It is rather curious that while the rule for 
estimating hands for suit bids, which was 
evolved by W. C. Whitehead from the old 
“queen-above-average” rule for no-trumpers, 
proves upon analysis to be absolutely correct, 
the original rule for estimating no-trump bids 
can be shown to be unsound, although it has 
been in use for a dozen years or more. 


N this respect it is not particularly remark- 

able, as several other ideas have had to be 
abandoned during the same time. A few years 
ago no one would bid a suit without at least 
five cards, and even if the suit were headed by 
both ace and king they insisted on a trick out- 
side. Then they gradually dropped the demand 
for the outside trick, and within the past year 
or so they have cut out the necessity for the 
fifth card and have gone back to the bid I 
recommended as sound twelve years ago; four 
cards to the ace-king, even with nothing else 
inthe hand. This is for both major and minor 
suits. 

The first rule for gauging a no-trumper was 
three aces or their equivalent, and three suits 
stopped. Twenty years ago I demonstrated just 
what these equivalents must be and illustrated 


them in ‘“‘Foster’s Complete Bridge”, as 
follows: 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
VA53 YVAB4 9KQS5 
#A64 #KOQO3 #K742 
0104: 102 9 OF 105: OO} 10 
853 @862 @ J 108 


According to the “‘queen-above-average” rule 
these three hands are exactly alike in value. 
When auction supplanted bridge, the Robert- 
son rule turned these values into a pip-count- 
ing system, giving the following scale: 

A K Q 10 
(> 


Qu a 


Add these up and they total 18. Add the 
value of a queen and we get 21. Under this 
system any hand counting 21, with three suits 
stopped, was a no-trumper for the dealer. Ap- 
ply this.rule to the foregoing hands and they 
all differ. No. 1 is worth only 20, No. 2 is 
worth 21 and No. 3 is worth 22. 

The modern practice is to estimate the value 
of a hand by the number of sure tricks, some- 
times called quick tricks; that is, aces and kings, 


The Approaching Bid 
Approaching No-Trump Bids by Suit Bids 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want six tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the June number. 











and to double their face value for bidding pur- 
poses. This means that any hand containing 
two sure tricks should be good for four in the 
bidding, with proper suit distribution; as four 
tricks out of the thirteen to be played for is 
more than the average share of any one player. 


HERE are several ways of getting at the 

total of four tricks required by this system, 
as these values are very seldom all in one suit, 
especially when the hand does not suggest a 
suit call. Under the system always recom- 
mended in these articles, this gives us the fol- 
lowing scale: 


Worth 4 Worth 3 Worth 2. Worth 1 
AK AQ 10 AQ K J 10 
AQJ A J 10 A K 
KQJ K Q10 KQ K 


W. C, Whitehead prefers splitting up these 
tricks into quarters, so as to work in cards below 
the king, and adds to the foregoing scale: 


Worth 114 
AQ 


Worth 34 Worth % Worth % 
K iso: OF Q 

Applying my system to the foregoing hands, 
Nos, 1 and 2 are up to the standard of two 
quick tricks doubled, or four for bidding pur- 
poses. No. 3 would not be a no-trumper, nor 
a bid of any kind, although it is theoretically 
a queen above average. Under the Whitehead 
system No. 1 would be worth 414 tricks, No. 2 
414, and No. 3 only 3% tricks. This makes 
No. 2 equal to No. 1 and both those hands % a 


trick more than the four necessary, although 
all three are just a queen above average. Mr. 
Whitehead gives the following examples of 
good original no-trump bids on page 32 of his 
“Auction Bridge Standards”: 


Now No. 5 No. 6 
9AQ7 VYAQK YKQ; 
#KJjJrwo9 #Kr17 *& KJ 1053 
O85 °Q965 % 103 
#jJ186 @J76 @086 


According to the Whitehead system, count- 
ing quarter tricks, these are all worth two quick 
tricks, or four bidding tricks. As I would count 
them, none is more than three tricks, and not 
one of them is worth a bid of any kind. Ac- 
cording to the Robertson rule, the only ones 
which count up to 21 are Nos. 4 and 5. No. 6 
counts up to 20 only. 


i ee system of bidding on quick tricks, 
whether divided into quarters or not, is 
now almost universally used for both no-trump- 
ers and suit bids, on the theory of the four 
tricks being more than the dealer’s share. It is 
used not only for the original bid, but for the 
assisting bids by the partner, so that the com- 
bined hands may be counted for a certain num- 
ber of tricks, which must obviously be seven or 
more, not four only, in order to carry out the 
contract. 

About two years ago I became suspicious of 
its value with regard to no-trumpers, as so 
many apparently sound contracts failed, and 
I began to analyse all the published hands I 
could find. 

Applying this system to suit bids I found 
after analysing several hundred deals that it 
showed a winning average of about fifty tricks 
more than the estimated bidding value of the 
combined hands in every hundred deals. 

Applying the same system to no-trump bids 
I found after analysing some hundreds of 
deals that it showed an average of about forty- 
six tricks less than the estimated bidding value 
of the combined hands in every hundred deals, 

The sources from which many of these deals 
were taken, and the details of the analyses, 
are given in my latest book, “Modern Bridge 
Tactics”, so that they may be examined by any 
person who doubts the accuracy of these figures. 

From this I concluded that it is unsafe to 
bid no-trumps on four quick tricks, even with 
three suits stopped, and that the safe minimum 
should be five or six. On examining the 48 
original no-trump bids in my own_ book, 
“Foster on Auction” I found only two cases in 
which the dealer bid on four tricks only, and 
in both he was taken out by his partner. In 8 
cases there are 5 tricks; in 12 cases there are 6; 
in 5 cases there are 7 tricks, and in the remain- 
ing 23 there are 8 or 9 tricks in the dealer’s 
hand. 

Mr. Fly Culbertson, who is recognized as 
one of the most successful players in America, 
evidently discovered the weakness of the queen- 
above-average system in no-trump bids long 

(Continued on page 119) 





S.A.R.A. 


A French car whose yearly 
production, though small, is 
of the highest quality. It 
has a small but powerful 
four cyclinder valve-in-head 
motor, a wheelbase of 112 
inches, four speed gear shift, 
and four wheel brakes 





BUGATTI 


(Left) A speedster whose 
wonderful valve-in-head 
straight eight motor 
makes it one of the fast- 
est and most powerful 
French cars on the road. 
Note the slanting mud- 
guards, the low, divided 
windshield, and small ex- 
tra seat in the rear 


VOISIN 


(Right) One of the most 
popular French sleeve 
valve motors is this little 
12 h.p. Voisin touring 
car, which has a four 
cylinder motor, 114 inch 
wheelbase, great gas 
economy, four wheel 
brakes, and straight lines 


European M otoring 


VANITY FAIR 








The Berlin Motor Exposition Shows Few Notable Advances in German Design 


HE recent motor exposition in 

Berlin, although its exhibits were 
far less interesting than one has the 
right to expect in a country which 
gave the world the Mercedes car, was 
noteworthy in that it gave unmis- 
takable signs of the re-awakening of 
the German automobile industry. Side 
by side with chassis, engines, and trans- 
missions which showed little or no ad- 
vancement over those of ten years ago, 
were examples of design and con- 
struction which can only be regarded 
as in the vegy first line of progress. 
Within a very few years I have little 
doubt that we shall see remarkable 
evidence of the practical ingenuity 
which has always been an outstanding 
quality of German designers. 

At least half of the show was, to 
put it bluntly, out of date. Chassis 
after chassis, the productions of weil 
known firms, showed the visitor noth- 
ing with which he has not been famil- 
iar for a dozen years. So striking was 
the apparent stagnation in design that 
one was almost ready to believe that 
the exhibits were actually those staged 
at successive expositions before the 
war. 

The lines followed in general by 
German designers differ a good deal 
from those pursued in either Europe 
or America. One of the chief features 
of 1925 practice is the almost com- 
plete disappearance of the Knight 
sleeve-valve type of engine. Mercedes 
still retain two models in their pro- 
giam fitted with this motor, but no 
other make of any consequence uses it. 
Austro-Daimler, the leading Austrian 
firm, has definitely abandoned it and 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 





HOTCHKISS 


The torpedo body shown above is the European equivalent of the 
sport touring, and is distinguished by its lowness and marked stream- 
lining. It is mounted on the four cylinder 18 h.p.. Hotchkiss chassis 





AUSTRO-DAIMLER 


engine has its valves operated by over- 
head camshaft, either directly off the 
cams or by rockers. Scarcely one has 
the crankcase camshaft and pushrod 
system. 

Four wheel brakes are by no means 
so common in Germany as in other 
countries, only the leading makes of 
big cars fitting them. One simple small 
car, the Rhemag, is so equipped, but 
no make, so far as I can gather, uses 
the servo (or self-energizing) system. 

These being the days of very high 
engine speeds, it is curious to find that 
very few German engines are de- 
signed to yield more than 3,000 revo- 
lutions a minute, by far the greater 
proportion obtaining their maximum 
power output at considerably lower 
speeds. To this, I think, may be due 
the almost universal use of combined 
magneto and generator outfits. Most 
of these come from the Bosch factory, 
and I understand that Bosch ignition, 
at all events, has recovered its won- 
derful pre-war reputation for infalli- 
bility. By far the larger number of 
German cars use Zenith carburetors, 
the only serious rival make being the 
Pallas. 

In spite of the fact that Germany, 
with the Mercedes, was originally re- 
sponsible for the adoption of the 
supercharger, only two other makes, 
Fafnir and Duerkopp, showed engines 
fitted with these devices. Everyone 
who has had personal experience of 
the Mercedes and Duerkopp is loud in 
his praise of their efficiency. One well 
known authority states that after ap- 
proaching a long hill with a gradient 
of thirty per cent at seventy miles an 
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has, for the moment, confined its at- ' , ae Wy ; eharen f 

ee for the seas ‘ sips ps This sumptuous limousine is mounted on the latest Austro-Daimler hour, with the i! Sa harger out of 
tention to the valve-in-head six cylin- chassis, which has a wheelbase of 137 and a 70 h.p. six cylinder action, the speed of the Mercedes he 
der engine. Practically every German motor with overhead valves. As yet it has no four wheel brakes (Continued on page 124) 
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Place it upon your dainty table 
and dismiss all anxiety from your 
mind. For the hostess who serves 
Campbell’s Pea Soup caters to her 
guests with all the nicety and skill 
of trained French chefs working in 
the most famous kitchens in the 


world. 
Withwhatdelicateand delightful 


flavor this purée introduces the 
repast! The peas are selected with 
all the care of Campbell’s experts. 
In the blend is rich country butter 
and the seasoning is truly French 
in the sureness of its touch. 


The very perfection in Pea Soup 
—as every spoonful tells you! 


21 kinds 














Cream of Pea 


You may often desire its extra richness 
when you entertain or for your regular 
menu. It is prepared simply and quickly 
with Campbell’s Pea Soup and milk or 
cream, according to the directions on the 
label. Especially attractive served in bouil- 
lon cups topped with whipped cream. 





My specialty’s to know the best— 
I’m skilled in keen detection. 

And Campbell’s pass my rigid test— 

af ¢ Those soups are sheer perfection. 


* car Nene ait 
‘Yao CAMPBELL SOUP cogent 
as CAMDEN, N.J., USA: 


Look for the Red-and-White Label 










12 cents a can 
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THE FENCER DRAWINGS BY MARTIN 


A master fencer must be very care 

ful not to injure his adversaries, 

especially when they are of the fai: 

sex. Anatole’s glances alone 

pierce. But his conscience, strange 
to say, scarcely pricks at all 


THE MOTORIST 


Nature has endowed this motor 
maniac with obvious advantages. 
He is so bald that a hair-pin curve 
holds no terrors for him and so 
plump that in a crash he bounds 
lightly out of the danger zone with 

the resilience of the balloon tire 





THE CYCLIST 
In his younger days Hugo won the 
Prix de Montmartre and 30,000 
francs in the bicycle races, only to 
lose all at Monte Carlo. ‘“‘Hélas!” 
he mourns, “it gives me cold in my 
pedals that I have both won and 
lost my fortune by the wheel.” 






THE RACING MAN 
Lord B., a devotee, to the Sport 
of Kings turns his back on the 
finish and gives the grandstand 





J Yacht Club. 





. THE YACHTSMAN 
fr it. During the yachting season this gallant sea-dog wears 
Pe the regalia of his rank, Commodore of the Hackensack 





He and his boat are in the same class, 
(one-design forties), the yachtman’s one design at the 
moment being a large scotch highball 





i 
—\ 


po camel 
7 LINN 


THE POLOIST 


Polo is a tradition in Eric’s family. 
The helmet which protects his head, ex- 
poses only the chin—a negligible risk 


Coit - (IRDE 





THE N 





the critical double-o 





THE GOLFER 
Gloomy Gus boasts that he has played every golf course 


from Montreal to Montevideo. “How nice!” a lady just 
said: “Travel improves one so!” To which cheery quip 
Augustus’s sombre reaction is that he wishes to God 
it might have the same effect on his drives 
~ 


\ 


s 
THE AVIATOR 


Rejected by the Air Service, daunt- 
less Donald has since made 200 trips 
between Bimini and Palm Beach 


R OF JPORT/MEN 
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A\MERICA’S MOST FAMOUS BOX OF CANDY | 




















“On Choosing Chocolates” 
“Samplers Old and New™ 
Two illustrated booklets 


either. or both, of which 
will be sent on request. 





STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 




















THE CLOCK IS BOUDOIR No. 4 


No. 4. Like all Seth Thomas productions, the 
cabinet work is exquisite ane ae design elo- 
quent of good taste that ae alls. 

It is 7% inches high. in two-tone 
effect. Swinging frame; gold dial. $20.00. 
Prices are 10% higher in the Far West; 30% 
higher in Canada. 


The foremost decorators of America are coun- 
seling their clients to makea lavish use of Seth 
Thomas Clocks. No other decorative feature 
can give the same note of animation and rich- 
ness. Some opinions of noted specialists are 
reproduced on this page 

The clock on the ponies table is Boudoir 


IN YOUR BOUDOIR 
ONE LIVING TOUCH 


“True beauty dwells in deep retreats,” wrote Wordsworth. 
In a feverish world milady has one retreat wherein she may 
enjoy the solace of solitude and a deep breath of beauty— 
her boudoir. 

No one to look but the looking glass; no stir of life save 
the discreet Seth Thomas Clock. 

There must be no jarring note, nothing unlovely to break 
the spell. So there are Seth Thomas boudoir creations as 
feminine as French lingerie, as dainty as Tanagra figurines. 

And if madame in practising the rites of beauty forgets 
the flight of time—the golden dialed Seth Thomas tactfully 
recalls engagements for theater, tea or tennis. Like the mir- 
ror, it tells the truth. 


For Wedding Gifts 


A wedding gift is supposed to contribute something to the 
new home. A Seth Thomas contributes beautyand usefulness, 
and is graceful evidence of your good taste and good wishes. 

Prices range from $5 to $120, and every first-rate jeweler 
will be proud to show you his Seth Thomas stock. 


Plainly marked at standard low prices in jewelry stores 


SETH THOMAS 
CLOCKS 


Very modern expres- 
sions of Seth Thomas 
designing that has been 
famous for a century. 


EDEN 
bhauah Vhs Solid mahogany inlaid 


. “ : case. 8-day, 7-jewel 
[CHANDLER W. IRELAND] movement. 4% inch- 


es high. $25 





COMAX 


Mahoganycase. Silvereddial. 
8-day movement. Base, 8 
inches; height, 4 inches. $11 


Seth Thomas craftsmen 
capture the spirit of each 
generation. These clocks 


PETITE No.1 
ical aed an From the quaint old shelf 
in contrasting tone clocks to these dainty moa- 
Gold dial. 4 inches els, Seth Thomas Clocks 















= 
mee. 0750 have always been exquisite. 


| Lonnore cole 2) Mase 


[LENORE WHEELER WILLIAMS] 














are added proof. 


totale. 


{CHAMBERLIN Dopps] 





VANITY FAIR 


Speculations Before Pictures 


Especially Those of the German Painter, Lucas Cranach 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


N BUDAPEST there is one of the 

finest collections of the paintings 
of Lucas Cranach (1472-1553). One 
is Salome with the Head of John the 
Baptist. She is a little German girl of 
fifteen, a blonde Gretchen of his usual 
type, with little pointed chin and 
chubby cheeks and blue eyes, and a 
narrow long body; smiling with her 
red lips with an almost infantile de- 
light, yet with indifference, as she 
comes forward with the grey head 
bleeding on the platter, with its sight- 
less open eyes and open mouth. Her 
hair is coiled into a heavily em- 
broidered..coif, she. wears.a large red 
hat, aside on her head, with eight 
white ostrich feathers; her bare neck 
is covered with necklaces and coils 
of red-gold chains; her bodice and 
sleeves are richly embroidered, tight- 
ened here and puffed there, in the 
fashion of the period. And the’ dear 
little person has just danced off the 
head she carries, and it is not even 
a memory to her, a child’s play. 

In the Uffizi is Cranach’s amazing 
Adam and Eve, with their minute 
articulation of ruddy and pallid flesh; 
the ominous apples above, ruddy and 
tempting 5 the pathetic air of inno- 
cence in those so newly-awakened 
primitive folk. Here there is beauty, 
of his curious, almost perverse kind. 

In the Borghese there is a Venus 
and Cupid: the daintiest of his slim 
naked ladies. She wears a vast fash- 
ionable red hat with vast ostrich 
feathers and a bead necklace, other- 
wise nothing but a transparent veil. 
Cupid holds a snake embraced, and 
flies settle on the snake, on him, and 
on the tree behind. There is ex- 
quisite delicacy and queer feeling in 
this Venus—modern face and red hair 
in a chignon; a shy delicious person. 
Cranach has, I venture to say, the 
most delicate sense of beauty of 
any German painter; he is the only 
one who does not mar his effects by 
some gross or foolish extravagances 
of taste. He does not go deep, but 
he has his own subtle, slightly per- 
verse sense of things; and he knows 
where to stop. He is content with 
having made a picture, and he caa 
make a picture out of a single woman’s 
head, smiling, with sleepy reserve, 
and a doubtful innocence, from among 
almost a weight of rich trappings, 
which seem to imprison her delicately, 
as clothes imprison a woman. Note 
the voluptuous beheading of a saint 
among warriors in a meadow. She 
kneels, a doll-like, pretty creature, 
with plump white shoulders, off which 
her dress is slipping, while the heads- 
man handles her masses of curled hair, 
not ungently, drawing it out of the 
way which the sword must go. ‘There 
is no consciousness in her face, and 
certainly no saint-like exaltation; 
there is horror in the scene: Cranach 
saw only a beautiful woman, the 
plump shoulders, the dainty armour 
of the knights, and the little curled 
green plants in the field; and, as al- 
ways, the sumptuous robes. 

In Budapest there is a Cranach, the 
St. Catherine, quite the loveliest of 
his inventions. The group in the fore- 


ground consists mainly of the Saint in 
her princess attire receiving the ring 
of betrothal from a child somewhat 
more anxious to continue eating the 
grapes he holds in his left hand. It 
is full of quaint loveliness; sweet 
faces and rich robes. The background 
is a new thing: a great bank of black- 
ness, over which a row of little angels 
climb gaily out of the farther sky. 
On the other side are rocks, hills, and 
a castle. There are three attendant 
figures of women, one an old servant 
bringing a little basket of roses; the 
others richly dressed. The child is 
exquisitely childish. There is an Ital- 
ian sense of beauty. 

There are also two of Cranach’s old 
men wheedling consenting girls, both 
of whom steal out of his bag: two 
of the finest, and also the most lech- 
erous. In a companion picture a young 
man wheedles an old hideous woman, 
who counts out gold to him with a 
smile of ecstatic senility; a vile scene, 
done with perfect reticence and pic. 
torial sense, full of cynical humour, 
like another kind of Hogarth. 

In the Munich Gallery, among the 
Cranachs, there is a Lucretia—a truly 
astonishing contrast with the Diirer, 
which is so finished, so masterly, and 
sO uninteresting, with its admirable 
flesh painting and its foolish face, 
Cranach gives you the usual young 
girl, with her smooth fresh face, her 


orange gold hair, her necklace of 
twisted gold links; she has_ half 


stripped off her red gown, with its 
delicately tinted sleeves, yellow flushed 
with pink; she draws aside her gown 
with an odd movement, showing her 
vague legs queerly crossed. Her face 
is gentle, suave, expressionless almost: 
she drives in the dagger gently. I 
know now what queer charm draws 
you to this picture. 

In the Crucifixion, the three figures 
on the Cross are superb, in Cranach’s 
most masterly manner. The Christ is 
one of the finest I know: dying dig- 
nity, the splendid knotted pattern 
of the crown of thorns, one of the 
thieves baying at him with open mouth 
the other merely turning his head aside 
in suffering. Cranach never feels 
these things obviously. Below are 
three figures, Mary, John and a little 
plump Magdalen kneeling, of the 
usual type. There is also a superb 
Adam and Eve, painted exactly in 
the manner of the Venus at Niirmberg: 
the serpent leans down from a tree on 
either side of which they stand. There 
is the same grace in the Eve, but 
fuller, more human: she is ready to be 
the mother of the world. Near there 
is an exquisite miniature Virgin and 
Christ, which seems painted on copper. 
It is like a rich jewel. 

Again a little masterpiece: four old 
men in a wood, one carrying a scroll. 
They look before them startled and 
seem to crowd together. One is a 
monk with a white hood, two have 
bright red caps. It is painted with 
extraordinary minuteness. Note the 
splendid old man with the long white 
curled beard, and the ermine cape to 
his red cloak. This too is jewel-like, 

(Continued on page 120) 
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TreasureSets,costing from $120.00 
40 $925.00, come in varying sizes 

uilt to serve four, six, eight or 
twelve people. These sets and the 
intelligent plan underlying each 
assortment are fully described, 
with illustrations, in our booklet, 

Selecting Silver for the Young 
Bride,” which will be mailed 
gladly at your request. 


} ing J i with Beauly. 








i _ «ss Urreasure 
w Solid Silver 


STERLING 


~N 25!1000 FINE 





7 beauty of Treasure Solid Silver lives on terms of intimacy 
where taste is given really high expression in the decoration of 
the modern home. 

Based on the finest traditions of the past,this justly famed Treas- 
ure pattern, the William and Mary, gives delightful emphasis and 
fresh meaning to the charming designs of genuine antique furniture 
and furnishings and to their modern reproductions as well. 

As an ultimate heirloom for the growing daughter or as a gift 
to the society bride or young matron could anything equal or sur- 
pass this superb Treasure Silver in either the William and Mary or 
the Adam pattern? 

That jeweler who always has the best things to show you has 
these authentic period patterns in complete lines of flat and hollow 


ware. 
‘BROCHURE—"' The William and Mary Style’’—on request 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. 
24 KENWOOD STREET 
OF .. Silversmiths ~. (reators of “Distinctive Tableware BS 


TRADE! 
Be GREENFIELD ~ MASSACHUSETTS BC 
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The Campbell—of Spindrift 


SCION OF A LONG LINE OF 
THOROUGHBRED COATS 


It is traditional at Scheyer & Company that each 
garment produced shall have that distinctive some- 
thing that marks it the thoroughbred. 

So the CampseLt — coming from this long line of 
blue-blooded garments has the swagger characteristics 
that mark it as Scheyer Tailored. 

Made of Spinprirt, the CampBeELt scofts at the 
weather-man, holding its shape and rich luxurious 
“feel” through shower and sunshine alike. 

Loose fitting, modish in its careless tastidiousness, 
this slip-on box coat is almost indispensable :o the 
wardrobe of the Scheyer Tailored Man. 


Scheyer ‘Tailored 


SCHEYER G~ COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 














VANITY FAIR 


Aw—tThe Movies Went and Changed it! 


(Continued from page 76) 


one of those trips to a distant city. 
Ha! There’s a refreshing situation for 
you. And what does Selina do? I dare 
you to guess. Give up? Well, she 
beards the lioness in her own den. 
With piteous mouthings and floods of 
glycerine tears she snatches the boy 
from the hussy’s clutches. Amid sob- 
bing and heaving, Dirk gives up the 
projected unconventional honeymoon, 
and promises mumsy that he’ll marry 
the little darling she has picked out 
for him. Honor is preserved, Mother- 
Love conquers all. Iris out. 

They didn’t even have enough sense 
to keep the simple devastating words 
of the book, the tag-line answer, “So 
big!” They have Dirk reply to his 
mother’s question: “Well, Mother, I 
guess Pm just about so big.”—But 
apoplexy threatens me. 

Even worse was the “happy ending” 
supplied for Joseph Conrad’s Victory. 
There, again, they got off to a good 
start. They managed to maintain a 
certain austerity most of the way. But 
the ending! Would you not have 
thought Conrad’s own conclusion, in 
which the heroine throws herself in 
front of the man she loves in order to 
receive the bullet meant for him, and, 
by her sacrifice shows him (the sceptic 
who believed all humankind vile and 
no one influenced except by selfish 
motives) that she was glad to die for 
him—sufficiently moving and effec- 
tive? But not for that director. My 
eyes started from their sockets when I 
saw the gentleman shoot down some 
seventeen of his assailants, and, with 
his arm about his lady, fade out in 
the gladness of a new dawn. 

To cite a few more illustrations. 
Perhaps the public enjoyed seeing 
Harold Parmelee, in the screen version 
of Merton of the Movies, transformed 
from the laughable clothes-horse of 
the play into a dire villyun, making 
horrid alarums and excursions against 
the honor of the Montague girl, but 
I did not. 

Nor again was I edified at the 
spectacle of Barbara Frietchie trans- 
formed by the scenarist from the val- 
iant old lady of Whittier’s verses into 
a sprightly young miss of eighteen. 
It was certainly ingenious titling 
which made General Jackson, instead 
of uttering the immortal line, “Who 
touches a hair of yon grey head”, sub- 
title with, Who touches a hair of that 
girl’s head. But, I ask you, was it 
pretty? 

On the other hand, there is the evil 
of following an original too closely. 
I remarked once to Von Stroheim that 
I had liked his Greed (taken from 
Frank Norris’ McTeague) very much, 
in some ways. 

“Ah!” he replied, “If you could 
only have seen it before they cut it 
fiom 46,000 feet to 11,000!” When 
you realize that, in its present abbre- 
viated form, it is a long evening's 
entertainment, and drags woefully in 
spots, you will understand that he 
must originally, have filmed every 
punctuation mark in the book. The 
human touches are splendid—even if 
they are vulgar, well, so are the peo- 
ple in the book. But he could have 
cut another thousand feet of sym- 
bolism with profit. Here is a case of 
following the text too slavishly. 


But this is an exaggerated instance, 
I look over a list of pictures which 
have followed the originals closely 
except for a reasonable selectivity and 
omission, and it seems to me that they 
are for the most part the best pictures 
I have seen. My memory is a bit hazy 
concerning The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse and The Birth of a Nation, 
but I believe that those two colossal 
successes, which entranced me, did not 
diverge widely from the texts. Then 
there is Peter Pan, one of the finest 
pictures which has ever been made, 
which follows the Barrie script 
with the utmost fidelity. Two other 
really great films, T'o/’able David ant 
Wild Oranges, run faithfully along 
the lines laid out in the Hergesheimer 
originals. That may in part have been 
due to the fact that Mr. Hergesheimer 
supervised the productions. Neverthe- 
less, the former film made Henry 
King’s reputation as a director, and 
the latter established King Vidor in his 
present enviable position. Further, I 
do not believe that the gentlemen who 
preserved the integrity of He Who 
Gets Slapped and A Lost Lady for 
the films have found that they were 
wrong, even so far as the public is 
concerned. 

And yet—I talked about this same 
subject with a really filmwise gentle- 
man the other day. I spoke of that 
wonderful German picture, The Last 
Laugh. He shrugged his shoulders. 
“Come across the street!” he said. 

I went. We stood in front of a 
movie house. A few intelligent faces. 
But the ghastly dumbness, the troglo- 
dytic countenances of most of those 
people who were coming out of the 
door! 

“There’s your movie audience,” he 
said. “Back in the sticks it’s twice as 
bad. Remember, it’s volume, not class, 
of audience that makes money. A pic- 
ture can go like wildfire in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston—all 
the big cities. But if it doesn’t get by 
in the small towns—it loses the coin. 
What do the producers care about the 
critics, or a few of you highbrows’ 
They’re after the jack; and the public 
—the movie public, I mean—is com- 
posed almost entirely of boobs. What 
you call a spoken play is different. I 
can imagine one of those being a suc- 
cess in New York only, and_ still 
making money. But a picture—never. 
You yell about the producers chang- 
ing things on the screen—well, don’t 
blame them. Blame the public. Think 
of the average movie-goer from the 
rock-bound coast of Maine to the sun- 
kissed waters of Andsoforth. Not 
pretty thought, is it? Yet those slant- 
heads are the ones that have the final 
say whether a picture is a flop or a 
wow. ‘They know what they want, 
and when they don’t get it—they stay 
away in herds. 

“Oh, it’s all very well for you high- 
brows to holler about sticking by the 
originals, and cutting out the hokum. 
But your fifty-five cents aren’t any 
better than those the yaps fork over— 
and in number they matter about as 
much as a single vote for La Follette. 
When you say The Covered Wagon 
and The Birth of a Nation and The 
Four Horsemen, 1 say “sure: the 

(Continued on page 120) 
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That elusive thing called charm has surely been caught 
and embodied in this new, smart Crane creation. 

Its novel cord effects, broken by self-tone vertical 
lines, give depth and richness to the paper without 
affecting its pleasing writing qualities. 

There are four dainty colors to choose from and many 
new paper folds and envelope shapes. 

You will find Crane’s Cordlinear, as well as other 
Crane's writing papers, such as 


Crane’s Linen Lawn and Crane’s Kid Finish 
AT ALL STORES WHERE GOOD STATIONERY IS SOLD 


EATON, CRANE ¢> PIKE COMPANY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 








VANITY FAIR 


Unexpected Light on the Dawes Plan 


(Continued from page 69) 


Three: Status Quo. Article One: 
since people are starving by hundreds 
of thousands, everyone shall be com- 
pelled to eat less for the good of -the 
majority. Article Two: at the same 
time, the majority shall be intensively 
instructed as to the highly nutritive 
properties of certain well known and 
easily obtainable substances, among 
which may properly be counted—saw- 
dust, carpet tacks, all kinds of nails, 
rubber boots, and stove-polish. Article 
Three: the masses shall be incessantly 
encouraged, by music, propaganda, 
and machine-guns, to eat much and 
often of the unquestionably digestible 
and meticulously health-giving items 
hereinbefore enumerated; and offend- 
ers shall be punished with the utmost 
vigor. Note: Policemen shall set the 
crowd a good example whenever nec- 
essary by sucking their billies.” 

The General smiled, then, clearing 
his cavernous trachea and pulling one 
ubiquitous ear, he read on—“Part 
Four: Quo Vadis. Each and every 
male child or part thereof between 
the ages of 0.0007 and 2.318 (months) 
shall be restricted (during the calendar 
and fiscal year) to the production or 
possession of five battleships, eight 
armored cruisers, twenty submarines, 
fifty-six aeroplanes, and one Zeppelin. 
If more than the prescribed amount 
of each or any element of armament 
or disarmament herein described, pre- 
scribed, inscribed, or proscribed, be 
found in his possession, whereabouts, 
or vicinity, said male child of said 
age or ages shall be forthwith com- 
pelled to submit in writing to the 
police commissioner of his district an 
apology, signed by the mayor and sub- 
mayor, as well as by his parents (if 
any); and moreover this questionnaire 
or affidavit shall be received by said 
ccmmissioner not later than the first 
Thursday of the month immediately 
preceding the discovery of said ex- 
trancous element or elements, other- 
wise said child shall be declared ex- 
trancous, and taken on a Lithuanian 
warship to The Hague for trial on the 
charge of corrupting the youth of 
Germany. In the case of a female 
child, the armaments or disarmaments 
in her vicinity, whereabouts, or pos- 
session shall be limited to 0.31415 per 
cent of the sum total produceable, or 
possessable, or both, by any male child; 
and the punishment for infringement 
of this decree shall be the same. Adults 
must positively not own, purchase, 
steal, manufacture, have, or play with, 


anything whatever of a warlike nature, 


exception being made in the case of the 
cap pistol on allied holidays, such as 
the seventeenth of March.” 

“Don’t be restless,” von Memmling 
admonished gently, “we are almost 


through. Listen to Part Five, And 
Last.” He rolled his mastodonian eyes, 
and an orderly entered to relight his 
general’s ebbing cheroot. “Part Five: 
Mirabile Dictu,” the master resumed, 
as the servitor vanished. “The rail- 
roads of Germany shall be completely 
reformed, and their present inefficiency 
shall be remedied, as follows—in the 
first place, the already inhibitory prices 
of all seats shall be quadrupled, with 
a view to eliminating unnecessary traf. 
fic, and no animals whatever (except 
captive canary birds on leash) shall be 
allowed: secondly, all trains of what- 
ever nature must be equipped with 
automatic conductors, must on no ac- 
count ever whistle except when invited 
to do so, must have square wheels made 
of window glass, must be lighted with 
paraffin candles, and must run for- 
wards and backwards at the same time; 
thirdly, the allies shall have the in- 
alienable right, at any hour of the 
night, day, either, or both, to search 
all locomotives for steam — if the 
slightest trace of which be discovered 
(whether with microscopes, thermom- 
eters, or crowbars) the guilty loco- 
motive shall be pronounced null and 
void, sealed with particolored sealing 
wax, drawn by two snow-white oxen 
into the town hall of the nearest vil- 
lage, city, or hamlet, and demolished 
by dynamite in the presence of the en- 
tire population.” 

General von Memmling pocketed 
the volume; and his eyes adopted a 
musing, dreamy, far-away expression, 
as he half-bellowed and half-whis- 
pered, “the Dawes Plan—in whose five 
paragraphs lies the salvation of my 
country and the peace of the uncivil- 
ized world.” 

Then, removing his feet from the 
by this time breathless abdomen of the 
continuously supine sentinel, he added 
as an after-thought, “Get up!”—and 
when the obedient soldier had done so, 
“Let all those other dumbbells be given 
a glass of beer and returned to New 
York in good condition,” von Memm- 
ling directed, pithily referring to the 
twenty-three waiting American inter- 
viewers—“but treat this gentleman— 
the representative of a moral and re- 
fined family paper—as if he were the 
Kaiser’s own brother!” At these mo- 
mentous words, I was rolled out, un- 
tied, put into a twelve cylinder Fok- 
ker and sent over the border with Mrs. 
Ebert’s seventeen bottles of French 
champagne, and a distinguished dan- 
seuse from the Moscow Art Theatre, 
to whom I was properly introduced, 
but whose name I unfortunately did 
not quite catch. 

That, in a nutshell, is the result of 
my interview, on behalf of this maga- 
zine, with General von Memmling. 
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BLACK STARR. & FROST 


The traditional gift to the bride has always been flat silverware, for 


the new home can have nothing that 1s more beautiful or more useful. 
Brides for five generations have found that the individual patterns in 


Black, Starr >» Frost sterling silver lena distinction to their dining tables. 


JEWELERS FOR II5 YEARS 


FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 48TH STREET +: NEW YORK 
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This watch chain was de- 
signed for summer wear 


Iy sECURES the watch neatly when the vest is 
left behind. During the hot morning at the office 
or shop—the afternoon of golf—the long sunny 
days in the open—during all these vest/ess hours 
the Simmons Belt Chain will be worn. 

Its strong, patented clasp locks securely around 
the belt. Yet, at the desire of the wearer, the 
pressure of a finger releases it. The Belt Chain 
is exactly the right length to reach from belt to 
watch pocket in a graceful curve. 

The Belt Chain shows the finished craftsman- 
ship of all Simmons Chains and the same variety 
of link designs. Gold, green gold or Platinumgold 
is drawn over stout base metal by the special 
Simmons process of manufacture. 

Your jeweler believes in Simmons Belt Chains. 
‘They are reasonably priced—from $2.50 to $10. 
R. F. Simmons Company, Attleboro, Mass. 





The 
swivel 
says 
it’s a 
Simmons 








In the panel above the 
links are twice enlarged. 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


THIS SUBSTANTIAL SHELL 
OF GOLD 


’ \ is drawn over a core of base 
metal in the making of every 

Simmons Chain. From the 

, original ingot (illustrated half 

wtual size), until the small- 

est link has been wrought 


out, the ratio of gold to base 
metal is constant. 











What, Exactly, 1s 


VANITY FAT 


Modern? 


(Continued from page 73) 


But sexual promiscuity is net modern 
at all; it is a very ancient and an- 
achronistic habit which happens, at 
the moment and in certain limited cir- 
cles, to be fashionable. 

We talk of modern art just as 
loosely and inaccurately as we talk of 
modern manners. Some contemporary 
art is genuinely modern, inasmuch as 
it is typical of our civilization alone 
and different from ancient art. Much, 
on the other hand, is not modern, but 
merely something old, réchauffé, which 
we call modern only because it happens 
to be in vogue. Thus, the barbaric 
music of Stravinsky is fundamentally 
not modern at all. It is merely an in- 
genious, scholarly and more efficient 
development of the noises made by 
savage people to work themselves up 
into a state of emotional excitement. 
Those who heard the transcriptions of 
Tibetan music brought back by mem- 
bers of the Everest expedition must 
have been struck by the close resem- 
blance which this savage music bore 
to Stravinsky’s. Without excessive 
vanity we can say, I think, that the 
Tibetans are several thousand years 
behind us in mental development; the 
music of Stravinsky and his imitators 
is therefore only a cultured and con- 
scious atavism. In their intellectuality 
and idealism, Bach and Beethoven are 
incomparably more modern than Stra- 
vinsky. Among contemporary musi- 
cians Schoenberg may be regarded as 
modern; for unlike the fashionably 
atavistic Stravinsky, he is doing some- 
thing which our savage ancestors could 
not do—appealing to the intellect and 
the spirit, not to the primary emotions 
and the nerves. Schoenberg, though 
not, perhaps, a greatly inspired artist, 
is at any rate moving forward in the 
direction of all human development— 
towards more and more mind and 
spirit. Stravinsky is going backwards, 
away from mind, toward physiology. 

In speaking of the visual arts, we 
make a somewhat similar mistake. For 
We are accustomed to call “modern” 
almost any picture or sculpture which 
happens to be unlike the object which 
it is supposed to represent. Now dis- 
tortion as such is not at all modern. 
All primitive art is non-realistic. So 
is all incompetent art (which does not 
mean, of course, that all non-realistic 
art is incompetent). Non-realism in 
itself is no criterion of modernity. It 
is only an accident that we happen to 
be living in an age when many artists 
cultivate a deliberate naivism, when 
the technical practice (though not the 
subject matter and the symbolism) of 
the primitives is freely imitated and 
art is simplified and conventionalized 
to the utmost. There is obviously noth- 
ing remarkably modern in imitating 
the primitives. What is modern—and 
deplorably so—is the contemporary 
habit of emptying the primitives of 
their content and significance. Art for 
art's sake and the theory of pure 
aesthetics are modern products, due to 
the divorce of art from religion. The 
majority of contemporary painters, 
one feels when looking at their works 
haven’t the faintest notion what to 
paint. They exercise their art in the 
void, so to speak, making no contact 
with the life and the ideas around 
them. Plenty of admirable artists have 
shown, in the past, that it is possible 


to combine pure aesthetics with story 
telling and the expression of ideas, 
Few of the most talented artists of 
the present day make any attempt to 
accomplish this union or there would 
be more really modern art. 

It is the same in literature as in 
painting and music. What is com- 
monly called modern, by journalists 
and other thoughtless people, is either 
trivially eccentric, like the literature 
of the dadaists; smartly cynical and 
heartless in a minor eighteenth-century 
way, like the novels of Mr. Firbank; 
or obstreperously gross and blasphe- 
mous, like Ulysses, which is simply 
the reaction of its author against his 
mediaeval catholic education. The 
blasphemies in Ulysses are precisely 
like those of Marlowe in the six- 
teenth century and the grossnesses are 
those of a Father of the Church, who 
having emerged from his hermitage, 
enlarges on the horrors of. the sin- 
ridden world. None of these literary 
manifestations are modern. For they 
are not new; they do not represent 
what is most typical of our civiliza- 
tion; they are off the main line of 
progress, which is towards increasing 
subtlety of mind, increasing sensitive- 
ness of emotion, increasing toleration 
and understanding. An enormously 
enhanced mental elasticity and free- 
dom distinguish this age from past 
ages. The most modern work of 
literature is the most intelligent, the 
most sensitive and spiritual, the freest 
and most tolerant, the most completely 
and widely comprehending. Thus, the 
most modern novelist who ever wrote 
is certainly Dostoievsky. That he hap- 
pened to die in 1881 makes no differ- 
ence to his modernity. His subtlety, 
his sensitiveness, his intelligence and 
comprehension remain unsurpassed and 
hardly approached. His novels are still 
the most complete and characteristic 
product of the modern mind. It may 
be hoped, it may even be expected, 
that, in the course of evolution, the 
mass of human beings will grow to be 
as intelligent, as deeply and as widely 
comprehending, as exquisitely sensi- 
tive as was Dostoievsky. He has been 
dead for more than forty years. But 
he was so excessively and abnormally 
modern that it will probably be several 
centuries before the rest of us have 
come abreast with him. 

To distinguish what is modern in 
recent literature from what is not 
modern requires only a little reflection. 
Thus, Anatole France, however de- 
lightful an author, is not modern; he 
is a contemporary ancient, a sort of 
Lucian brought up to date. Marcel 
Proust, on the other hand, is decidedly 
modern; his sensitiveness and his acute, 
though somewhat limited, understand- 
ing of character, are things to which 
we can find no parallel in antiquity. 
D. H. Lawrence is partly extremely 
modern, partly atavistic, in the man- 
ner of Stravinsky. As a poet, Thomas 
Hardy, in spite of his age, is a great 
deal more modern than, shall we say, 
Jean Cocteau. It would be easy, but 
tedious, to multiply such examples. 
They would all point the same con- 
clusion: not all that is fashionable is 
modern. Let us not, therefore, abuse 
a very useful and significant word bv 
applying it indiscriminately to every- 
thing that happens to be contemporary. 
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Annie Laurie 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 


HEN your mood says “Music!” 

and your memory turns back to 
the old songs—then, perhaps, is the 
time when your Ampico can mean most 
to you. For, at the pressing of a button, 
a great artist’s playing of your favorite 
music will stream from your own piano, 
filling with melody the quiet room where 
you sit. 

Brailowsky, Dohnanyi, Godowsky, 
Levitzki, Lhévinne, Ornstein, Rachmani- 
noff, Rosenthal,Schmitz — these and hun- 
dreds more are included in the brilliant 
company of masters who willexpresstheir 
art through your piano—if that piano 
be an Ampico. They will play for you 
the great music of the world— sonatas, 
nocturnes, fantasies and serenades; 
hymns, ballads and marches. Every grada- 
tion of volume,every phrase,every shading 
of tone is heard just as it was interpreted 
by the greatartist whomadetherecording. 


Only in fine pianos 
The Ampico may be had in only the 
following pianos,which have been known 
for generations as instruments of quality: 


The Knabe, the Chickering, the Mason 
é? Hamlin, the Fischer, the Haines Bros., 





The Last Rose of Summer 


the Marshall & Wendell, the Frank- 
lin, and in Canada the Willis also. Note 
that the Knabe, the Chickering, and the 
Mason & Hamlin are three of the four 
great pianos in general use on the Ameri- 
can concert stage. 

Yet the piano within whose case the 
Ampico lies concealed suffers no change 
in its structure. It is intact for playing 
by hand, for when the Ampico is not 
in use it does not touch the keys, the 
pedals, or even the strings. 


Hear the Ampico today 


Everyone is invited to hear the Ampico. 
Music Week (May 3-10) is a particularly 
appropriate time to go to a store where 
any of the pianos mentioned are sold and 
ask to hear the Ampico rendition of 
some of the old songs youlove. You may 
discover musical treasures. If you have 
never heard the Ampico, you will feel 
that you have discovered a miracle. 


Exchange your silent or player 
piano for an Ampico 
The piano which you now own will 
entitle you to an allowance on the pur- 
chase of an Ampico. This allowance 
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Who plays these songs for you? 


Swanee River 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 


and convenient terms of payment make 
owning an Ampicoan ambition you may 
fulfill at once. Foot-power models $795. 
Electric power models $985 to $5000. 
With freight added. Uprights and grands. 


A note to the address below will bring 
you a booklet describing the Ampico 
and its music. 


Music from the Ampico Library 


Played by 
Etude—Stravinsky BRAILOWSKY 
Rhapsodie F Sharp Minor—Lohbndny: 


DOHNANYI 
Ballade A Flat— Chopin LEVITZKI 
Hungarian Gypsy Dances—Tausig LHEVINNE 
Caprice— Paganini-Schumann MIROVITCH 
Revolutionary Etude—Chopin MUNZ 
Troika—Tschaikowsky RACHMANINOFF 
Valse Parisienne—Lee S. Roberts ROBERTS 
Etude in Thirds—Chopin ROSENTHAL 
Danse— Debussy SCHMITZ 
Minute Waltz— Chopin BLOOMFIELD- 
ZEISLER 


Popular recordings just out 


I'll see youin my dreams—Jones ADAM CARROLL 
Titina—Daniderff ZEZ CONFREY 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


The ALL of the PLANO 


“SONGS OF OTHER YEARS"? 
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Sor: the Sie 0 oft of Wamsi tt 


LS | greed gift more charming for the young 
bride than beautiful Wamsutta Percale 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. Not only for this 
occasion but for years to come. 

Prof. Millard proved that after 160 launderings 
(equivalent to 6 years of laundering) Wamsutta 
Percale was stronger than 23 other well-known 
brands of sheeting subjected to this thorough test. 

Wamsutta Percale, closely woven from finer 
varns, has a durability truly remarkable. To 
further strengthen this wonderful sheeting there 
is the new Wamsutta tape selvedge. This pre- 


vents the sheet from tearing where the strain 
is greatest. 

Go to your best stores and ask to see 
Wamsutta Percale — plain, hemstitched or 
scalloped. The Wamsutta Percale green and 
gold label — your assurance of highest quality 
—is on every Wamsutta Percale Sheet and 
Pillow Case. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. 
Founded 1846 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents 
44 Leonard Street, New York 


Wamsutta Percale 
after 160 laundering: 


Ordinary Sheeting 
after 160 launderings 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


Sheets and Pillow Cases ~ ©The Finest of Cottons 


Wamsutta Mills also make Wamsutta Nainsook, Lustersheer, Lingerie, Wamsutta Underwear Cloth, and Wamsutta Oxford 
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STANDARD OF THE WORKED 








Custom-Built Exclusiveness Without Excessive Cost 


Men and women who have the means to acquire the 
fine things of life have also, as a rule, the judgment to 
make their selections wisely. 


They demand the best that money can buy, but are 
unwilling to buy at the highest prices that manufac- 
turers can demand, simply for the sake of paying more. 


Cadillac has made it possible for these men and women 


cA DTE LT A C 


uO TFT 0 8 CAR Cc OM 


Division of General Metors Corporation 


to purchase finer Custom-Built motor cars without 
paying the usual penalties of an excessive price and 
wasteful depreciation. 


Five Custom- Built Cadillac models in twenty-four 
master color harmonies and ten upholstery patterns— 
possessed of those higher performance qualities found 
only in the Cadillac—are obtainable at prices consistent 
with wise investment. 
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UNITED STATES 






OTE the flutcontour of the tread 
on this U.S. Royal Balloon 
Cord. 

It is designed specifically to oper- 
ate at the low inflations necessary to 
give real balloon tire cushioning and 
comfort without sacrificing mileage. 

It successfully climinates early, 
uneven and disfiguring tread wear. 





If you want your tires to wear eros enanennpecemenens 
evenly and slowly ~ take special ne 
notice of the shape of the tread [akcanead altace Gandnane cde 
on thé above tire. This is the 1 ala auaaal oii nial 
new Low~Pressure Tread.” 

It is the invention of the U.S.Tire United States Rubber Company 
engineers ~ exclusive with (OS) 
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| U.S. Royal Balloon Cords 
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for Economical Transportation 









































The Coupe $7 1 5 f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 





An Economical Quality Car 
of Great Utility 


An unusually smart coupe with Body by Fisher, 
finished in lustrous Duco, with construction and 
appointments characteristic of cars of finest 
quality. re adapted to business or personal 
service—a good companion for your larger car. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan - Touring #525 ~- Roadster $525 +~ Coach #735 
Sedan $825 += Commercial Chassis#425 + = Express Truck Chassis $550 
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The Great Jordan Line Eight Victoria 
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For twenty years 
the wheels of the motor car lagged behind 


—then a great engineer brought them up-to-date 





ries, you run across one of the maga- 


() te you ra scr in attics and libra- 
zines our fathers and mothers read. 


Queer folks, our fathers and mothers. 
Queer fashions they admired. But maybe 
the queerest of their passions was the auto- 
mobile they saw advertised, and bought, 
and rode in. 


*% “ < 
Look at a picture of one of those pre-his- 
toric automobiles. Funny! 
They had little in common with the swift 
steel marvels of today—except the wheels. 
But the wheels looked much as they do 
now. The wheels were ‘‘modern’’—or else 


many automobile wheels today are terribly 
old-fashioned. 





For twenty years, while everything else 
about it was revolutionized, the automobile 
got along on wheels inherited from the horse- 
drawn Nineteenth Century—¢glorified buggy 
wheels. 


Then a great engineer built a wheel 
worthy of the automobile—the Budd- 
Michelin Wheel. 

Of course, he built it of material adapted 
to the weight, speed, beauty of the modern 
automobile—steel. 

But he did more than that! He measured 
all the stresses an automobile encounters. 
He studied the problems of braking and 
steering. 


Then he fashioned steel in a new and won- 
derful design, to meet these problems. 


WHEEL COMPANY Philadelphia 





He built the only convex wheel: a scien- 
tific design which utilizes to the utmost the 
resilience of steel, to cut down road shocks. 


Which permits the placing of brakes and 
king pins in direct line with the wheel, mak- 
ing braking more positive and steering easier. 


In place of a glorified buggy wheel, he 
gave the world a shining, stream-lined disc 
of steel, with an exclusive scientific 
design. 


Remember, every “steel”? wheel is not a 


Budd-Michelin Wheel. No other wheel can 
have its design or features. 


If the car you intend to buy isn’t equipped 
with Budd-Michelin Wheels, a few extra 
dollars will give you their distinctive beauty 
—their exclusive mechanical advantages. 





BUDD-MICHELIN —the All-Steel Wheel 


gives you these advantages: 









—a scientific convex form, increasing resilience, harmonizing with 
the lines of your car, and permitting the placing of brakes and king 
pins in the same plane as the wheel, for better braking and casier 
steering—for greater protection of brakes from mud and water 


—a light wheel (lighter than wood) tapering toward the rim, mak- 
ing starting and stopping easier 


—five wheels to a set. An extra wheel to dress up the rear of your 
car, easy to substitute in case of tire trouble. No rims to remove. 
Just a few turns on the nuts at the axle 


—a wheel which cools the tire, adding to the tire’s life and service 
by drawing off and radiating friction-heat 


—a wheel which can’t come off until you want it off 


—cleanliness. No spokes to collect dirt. A more enduring finish 
than wood will take 


—everlasting strength, promoting safety. Triumphant beauty! 


Cross-section showing convex design 
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Boston Garter 
Vie 


Famous for Dependability 
the World Over 





How did your Garters 
Look this morning? 


OME men guard as one of their 
hidden inner secrets the condi- 
tion of their garters. 


Day after day they “keep forget- 
ting” to buy “fresh clean Bostons! 

and go around handicapping them- 
selves with garters close to the 
ragged edge of non-respectability. 
This friendly reminder can be made 
even more effective. Just leave an 
order with your dealer to send you 
fresh clean Bostons on a regular 
schedule. Then you can safely for- 
get the matter. Bostons are made in 
attractive colors, in wide web, nar- 
row web, single or double grip, 
priced from 25¢ to $1.00. 


George Frost Company, Boston 
Makers of Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for Women, Misses and Children 


Knicker Boston’s for Sports Wear 
Worn by Men, Women and Children 


Boston Garter 
Yadup 


VANITY FAIR 


Or Leave a Kiss But in the Cup 


(Continued from page 72) 


I looked away into the shimmering 
amber mist that danced before my 
eyes. The scent of a gardenia from 
my corsage drifted in sweet pain to 
my nostrils, “I will have grapes,” I 
murmured resonantly, “round and 
pure and sorrowful as a nun’s tears. 
And I will have food in slices, the 
color of aquamarines. I will, have the 
salt of the sea, the bitterness of earth, 
the sweetness of the south wind. I 
will have, for dessert, an afternoon in 
May.” 

The waiter took out his little pad. 
“One bunch grapes,” he wrote 
placidly. 

In the end we both had pigeons. 
They arrived, two of them, with their 
dear toes in the air and mushrooms 
poised impudently all over their un- 
happy breasts. I felt very sad. 
“Alaric,” I said, “see how their little 
toes turn up!” But Alaric was happy. 
He grew rosy and round with pleasure. 
“I do,” he confided thickly, “I do love 
a good pigeon.” 

A good pigeon. A lady pigeon. 
Think of being a good lady pigeon— 
and loved by Alaric! A refined pigeon, 
probably even a church-going pigeon 
and a member of the Village Improve- 
ment Society . . . Visualize the scene. 
She suddenly disappears. Nothing is 
heard of her except in whispers. 
“Did you know—:?” and, “Have you 
heard—:” and “Who was the man 
—!” and finally the secret is out. 
The horrible truth is revealed. She 
has been loved by Alaric—and there 
is, for her, no beginning again. 

In a revery, I watched him expand. 
“Delicious, delicious,” -he kept mur- 
muring, as he hacked away. There is 
something about destroying small 
creatures that makes Alaric seem so 
big and strong. And when we rose 
to go, with the pigeon stowed help- 
lessly inside of Alaric, and Alaric 
with that resplendent air of so entirely 
possessing the pigeon, he turned to 
me with a happy smile. “You are 
especially beautiful to-night,” he said. 

I, too, had scored a success. 


1 am not easily impressed, but I must 
admit that when Mr. Pinsent took me 
to dine at the Venetian loggia and 
made cold air come out of the tips of 
his fingers, even I was given pause. 
Mr. Pinsent is a nervous man, and can- 
not sit long at any table without begin- 
ning to put the knives and forks up his 
sleeves, or producing a salt-cellar from 
his thorax or something. He says he 
will always hold it against his father 
for starting him in the sponge business 
when he might have been a magician. 
He does so want to be a magician, you 
can see it in his revolving eye and devi- 
ous hands, but he is a futile dinner- 
companion; for by the time the waiter 
has brought him a box of matches, a 
soup-spoon, a piece of string, four 
small corks and a pack of cards and, 
admiring, watched him shove a tumb- 
ler through the table and bring it out 
on the other side, it is time for the 
Waiters to begin piling the chairs away 
in neat array, and one has not dined 
at all. 

Mr. Pinsent fixed me with a fanatic 


eye and seemed to rise a little out of 
his collar. “Do you want to see me 
make cold air come out of the tips of 
my fingers?” he demanded. 

An adventurer at heart, I answered 
Styes.7’ 

Mr. Pinsent’s right hand levelled 
itself austerely an inch from my nose, 
He shrank within himself, rigid, his 
face white and tense. Then my hand 
was clasped in his, my wrist encircled 
firmly. Then, my hand released, there 
seemed to come from the tips of his 
demoniac fingers a cool wind, like an 
icy whisper in the air. It fanned my 
astonished palm, and Mr. Pinsent, suf- 
fused, swelled with pride. “It’s noth- 
ing,” he said, relaxing, “I don’t even 
know how I do it.” He then brought 
an oyster cracker out of his ear and 
added, “I will now do my famous im- 
itation of a man hanged by the neck 
until he is dead.” And grasping the 
back of his coat-collar, he attached 
himself neatly to a nail in the wall, 
his eyes rolling and his tongue hang- 
ing out in a pleasing effect of strangu- 
lation. 

“More! More!” I cried, clapping 
my hands. But I was too greedy. “We 
must not let ourselves be pigs,” chided 
Mr. Pinsent, letting himself down 
from the nail. For the rest of the eve- 
ning he would do no more than tamely 
put lighted matches in his mouth and 
appear to swallow theif. 


Professor Henaberry’s voice on the 
telephone, when he asked me to dine, 
was no more than a wisp of sound, and 
he followed it up with a thin bunch 
of violets tied round with a frayed bit 
of mauve ribbon, Contemplating ca- 
rousal, the Professor always pursues it 
in the most austere way. 

He is a lonely man. His small face 
tries eternally to escape from the enor- 
mous wings of his collar, and his eyes 
crowd feverishly against the thick 
lenses of his glasses. He brushes his 
hair forward at the temples in un- 
happy little spikes, wilting at the ends. 
Dear Professor! Everything about him 
rushes hopefully to an unhappy con- 
clusion. 

Not that he couldn’t have been a 
devil with the ladies if he tried. That 
is the impression he delicately gives. 
“I could have had my pick of ’em,” 
he tells you, and assumes a rich air 
of indifference. But if you look again, 
quickly, he will have forgotten and 
subsided, quiet and despairing, like the 
froth on a glass of Grade B milk; and 
the ghost of a past he never had paces 
in him ceaselessly, without rest and 
without fulfillment, so that his eyes 
are sad. 

He left me at my door. “A charm- 
ing evening, my dear,” he said, patting 
my hand, and speeding away into the 
white mist, a tragic little man. I 
watched him go, with a sigh. For I 
shall dine with him soon again, per- 
haps, and with Alaric and with Bernie, 
and with Mr. Kelp and Mr. Pinsent; 
with thousands of others throughout 
the long years that wait, until I, too, 
shall have reached a lonely old age, 
planting bulbs that never blossom and 
little seeds that never bloom. 
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FAIRFAX —By the Master Crafismen 


James Harriott, for 48 
years a Gorham Master 
craftsman of the Dur- 
gin Division, Concord, 
N. H., engraving a 
special design on a 
Fairfax waiter. 


» FAIRFAX PATTERN 
Tea spoons 6 for $9.50 

| Dessert knives 6 for 19.00 

| Dessert forks 6 for 21.50 


THE supremacy of FAIRFAX remains un- 
challenged. This exquisite pattern, de- 
signed and wrought by the master crafts- 
men to-day leads in volume of sales all 
other sterling patterns in the world. 
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Women in the Arts 


(Continued from page 47) 


which their special genius is to 
operate. The question has been an- 
swered by genius—on its bad days and 
always to the same effect. Da Vinci, 
called simultaneously by almost every- 
thing that can attract the mind of man, 
has answered it. Goethe, the court 
official, answered it. And by way of 
casting a broad net we will quote here 
the testimonies of an eleventh century 
Chinese painter and a modern writer, 
‘a South African. 

“Unless I dwell in a quiet house, 
seat myself in a retired room with the 
window open, the table dusted, incense 
burning and the thousand _ trivial 
thoughts crushed out and sunk, I can- 
not have good feeling for painting or 
beautiful taste, and cannot create the 
you” (the mysterious and wonderful— 
Fennelosa’s translation) Kakki. 

“It’s a very wise curious instinct that 
makes all people who have imagina- 
tive work (whether it’s scientific or 
philosophic thinking, or poetry, or 
story-making, of course it doesn’t 
matter so it’s original work, and has 
to be spun out of the texture of the 
mind itself) try to creep away into 
some sort of solitude.” . . “Its 
worry, tension, painful emotion, anx- 
iety that kills imagination out as 
surely as a bird is killed by a gun.” 
Olive Schreiner. 

Quiet, and solitude in the sense of 
freedom from preoccupations, are the 
absolute conditions of artistic achieve- 
ment. Exactly, it may be answered, 
and your male artist will pay for these 
things any price that may be asked. 
Will pay health, respectability, hon- 
our, family claims and what not. And 
keep fine. And there are in the world 
of art women who make the same pay- 
ments and yet do not achieve suprem- 
acy and, indefinably, do not remain 
fine. What is the difference? Where 
is it that the woman breaks down? 
She should with a fair field and her 
fascinating burdensome gift of sight, 
her gift for expansive vicarious liv- 
ing, be at least his equal? She should. 
But there are, when we come down to 
the terms of daily experience, just two 
things that queer the pitch. One abroad 
and one at home. For the woman, 
and particularly the woman painter, 
going into the world of art is im- 
mediately surrounded by masculine 
traditions. Traditions based on as- 
sumptions that are largely unconscious 
and whose power of suggestion is un- 
limited. Imagine the case reversed. 
Imagine the traditions that held dur- 


ing a great period of Egyptian art, 
when women painters were the rule 
the nude male serving as model, as the 
“artist’s model” that in our own day 
is the synonym for nude femininity, 

But even the lifting away from our 
present gropings after civility in the 
world at large of the diminishing 
shadow of that which, for want of a 
more elegant term, is being called men. 
state mentality, would do nothing to. 
wards the removal of the obstruction 
in the path of the woman artist at 
home. She would still be left in an 
environment such as has surrounded no 
male artist since the world began, 
For the male artist, though with bad 
luck he may be tormented by his 
womankind, or burdened by wife and 
family, with good luck may be 
cherished by a devoted wife or mis- 
tress, or neglectful char, by someone, 
that is to say, who will either rever- 
ently or contemptuously let him be, 
And with the worst of luck, living in 
the midst of debt and worry and 
pressure, still somehow he will be 
tended and will live serenely inno- 
cent of the swarming detail that is the 
basis of daily life. 

It is not only that there exists for 
the woman no equivalent for the de- 
veted wife or mistress. There is also 
nv equivalent for the most neglectful 
char known to man. For the service 
given by women to women is as differ- 
ent from that given by women to men 
as is chalk from cheese. If hostile, it 
will specialize in manufacturing diff- 
culties. If friendly, it will demand 
unfaltering response. For it knows 
that living sympathy is there. And in 
either case service is given on the as- 
sumption that the woman at work is in 
the plot for providing life’s daily 
necessities. And even vicarious ex- 
pansion towards a multitude of details, 
though it may bring wisdom, is fatal 
to sustained creative effort. 

Art demands what, to women, cur- 
rent civilization won’t give. There is 
for a Dostoyevsky writing against 
time on the corner of a crowded 
kitchen table a greater possibility of 
detachment than for a woman artist 
no matter how placed. Neither 
motherhood nor the more continuously 
exacting and indefinitely expansive re- 
sponsibilities of even the simplest 
housekeeping can so effectively hamper 
her as the human demand, besieging 
her wherever she is, for an inclusive 
awareness, from which men, for good 
or ill, are exempt. 
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Franklin Series 11 is ready for the road, completely equipped with appropriate accessories, 
Spare tire and cover—all included in the catalog price. Only tax and freight are extra. 
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Kaskel & Kaskel 


RECOMMEND 
A New Linen Knicker 
That looks like woolen Tweed 


Probably the most re- 
markable to be seen in 
years. These knickers 
are correctly cut from 
pure linen material, 
woven in Scotland, ex- 
clusively for Kaskel & 
Kaskel. Designs usu- 
ally associated only 
with woolen tweeds, 
are carried out for the 
first time in this wash- 
able linen fabric. 

23.50. Caps to match 
$5.00 

Note: Enlarged section of 
{ illustration shows one of many } 


patt>rns. 





Large Printed Designs 
For Spring Neckwear 





These silks,—light grounds—printed with 
bright colors, were in demand at our Palm 
Beach Store during the winter. Center illus- 
tration shows Handwoven India Corah— 
$4.50. Left and right—French Crepes $5.00 


A Semi Soft Collar 
With Long Points 


This one, specially made 
for us, with hand button- 
holes and pure linen 
against the neck, may be 
worn with or without a 
gold safety pin. The May- 
fair—$9.00 the dozen 





Orders by mail receive careful attention. 
Our representatives visit the principal cities 
of the country. Dates upon request. 


Established 1867 
NEW YORK: 567 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
CHICAGO: 304 Michigan Avenue South 
Palm Beach French Lick 
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The Satirical Tendency in Modern Music 


(Continued from page 41) 


well, a bad show makes a good eve- 
ning, if it is bad enough. 

The fact is that laughter has come 
back to music. It matters not whether 
you laugh with or at. Because con- 
sciously or unconsciously, all modern 
art is satire. It is all a little bit funny. 
Some of it is funny because it is meant 
to be. Some is funny because it is 
strange. Some is funny because it is 
bad. And it is all funny for being 
just itself. 

The progress from the standardized 
classicism of Haydn’s tune to the ex- 
treme individualism of our own is the 
progress from a formalized beauty 
that is lovely, but a little dead, to 
caricature that is ugly, perhaps, but 
alive. Burlesque and parody have 
broken down the fake dignity of style. 
No good composer nowadays gives a 
hang who laughs at him. His music 
is its own parody. That frank and 
unashamed grotesquerie which is the 
quality of so much good modern 
work is at once his humility and his 
strength. Cezanne and Matisse, Gau- 
guin, Picasso, and Derain; James 


Joyce, Gertrude Stein, E. E. Cum. 
mings, Satie, Fauré, Roussel, Stra. 
vinsky, Schoenberg—they are all biz. 
arre, preposterous, if you like. And 
their expression is all the more moving 
that it is achieved through a technique 
which is the very essence of satire, 
To the uncomprehending such art is 
only funny. To the naive or to the 
initiate it is real, It is neither ugly 
nor pretty. It is a part of our life, 
like bushes and street cars and sunsets 
and people’s faces. The ridiculous js 
become sublime, as in Shakespeare and 
Marlowe and Giotto, as in the sculp. 
tures of Chartres Cathedral and the 
mosaics of San Apollinare. 

After all, any language is funny 
if you don’t understand it, and every- 
body except yourself has a funny face, 
Dignity lies in significant expression, 
not in style. Let us laugh at all music, 
ancient as well as modern. Laughter 
will remove the non-essential from it 
so that only that will remain which, 
intrinsically, is the stuff of a vital 
emotional experience. The rest is just 
a funny noise, anyway. 


The Fourth Man 


(Continued from page 66) 


blow was when they began to ask me 
to auction off things . . . you know, 
at charity bazaars and benefit per- 
formances. Shall I ever forget the 
night I stood on the stage of the 
Jclson Theatre and auctioned off kew- 
pie dolls for the benefit of the Poor 
Whites in Tennessee? ‘My God,’ I 
thought, ‘have I sunk to this!’ 
George, what can I do? . . what can 
I do?” 


He ended on a low moan. 
THIS WAY OUT 


“Clarence,” I said . . . I had been 
doing some quick thinking . . . “do 
you drink?” 

“Not much,” he said. 

“You must,” I answered. “You must 
drink too much. You must overdo. 
Let me tell you a story. A friend of 
mine.. we will mention no names... 
was in much the same case as yourself. 
In his despair he took to drink. Every- 
where he went he spilled the beans on 
the altar of friendship. He broke 
things; he fell down stairs; he went to 
sleep in people’s bath-tubs; he drank 
their goldfish; in short, he became im- 
possible. After two months of this 


sert of thing his invitations abruptly 
ceased. He was able to stay at home. 
With the necessity for intoxication re- 
moved the new habit fell from him 
like a cloak. He is now the president 
of a bank. ‘I only did it in self de- 
fense,’ he told me, and he was right. 
But he is a free man today. He would 
not be invited to a party by any of his 
old friends, not if he were the Fourth 
Man, no, not if he were the last man 
on earth.” 

Clarence and I parted. I had work 
to do in the library . . . I am get- 
ting out a work on the middle names 
of famous graduates of the univer- 
sity . . . and I was occupied until 
seven. At the door I met my friend. 
He had been taking my advice... 
lots:of it ..< ... 

“Whither?” I asked. 

“Mrs. Brasher’s,” he said. ‘Brash- 
er’s ’way, ’n she’s got the Bishop ’f 
Oregon ’n his wife on her han’s, I’m 
the Fourth Man.” 

I steered him into a taxi and saw 
him off. 

“Success!” I shouted. 

As the Yellow rounded the corner 
Clarence was singing, in a high and 
pleasing tenor. 
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with perfect cakes, delivered anywhere when needed. 


Send for our illustrated Week-End Box Booklet, describing the 
thirty-two different Assortments of cake, priced at $3, $4, $5, 
and $8. We prepay the Parcel Post anywhere East of the Mississippi. 
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U coupon -clippers 
ought to be the fit- 
test people in town. 

Instead, everybody calls 
you “tired business men”. 


Let me show you how to 
pack a wallop at the board 
of directors’ meetings — at 
the Stuyvesants’ ball — on 
the eighteenth hole—every- 
where. Physical fitness will 
do it for you. My system 
(which you practise in the 
privacy of your own study 
—a few minutes a day) will 
put the old pepin your spine 
and the sparkle in your eye. 
Write for my book about the 


BennyLeonardSystem 


of Promoting Physical Fitness 


It has a lot of other inter- 
esting reading in it about 
my- winning and holding 
the lightweight champion- 
ship of the world. If you’re 
a regular coupon-clipper, 
CLIP THIS. 


woe 


Undefeated Lightweight 
Champion of the World 








SOMETIMES spitting on 
your bait brings luck— but 
ALWAYS youll have better 
luck with HORSESHOES, 
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If yo 
Haven't heard 


Sam Wooding’s Orchestra 
If you haven’t seen the 
Alabam’ Fantasies 


If you haven’t 
Eaten waffles 
Alabam)’ style! 


Why man! 


You haven’t 
Been 
To New York! 


Opens nightly at 10 


4, \\ 
Geis WW 


44th Street Theatre Building 
Just West of Broadway 
For Reservations Lackawanna 7845 
panes Sunday Evening Dinner $3 
6 to 9—No Covwer Charge 
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Green Turf | 


| For the derby, steeplechase or | 


polo match, after an exciting | 


| canter or loitering about the field, | 


one must don a coat of Worum- 
bo Camel’s Wool Polo Cloth. It’s | 
a DARTMOOR—it’s correct. | 


In smart sports and clothing shops 
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DARCGDOOOR 
Coat Compan 


] 
13-21 E.22d St. New York | 
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C: “ay” Among the many 
/ striking bodies, rep- 
resenting the latest 
thought of the lead- 
ing designers for the 
Lincoln, is this smart 
two-window Berline 
by Judkins. 
LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of 
Ford Motor Company 
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The Sport-Shirt Sensation 


Daringly new and doubly useful is PLAyMoreE. For it has no tails. A wide, springy, pure- 
wool belt brings it to a hip-hugging close. Tucked inside the trousers, Wuirney PLAYMORE 
is a street shirt of custom-pattern and poise. But worn over the trousers (as pictured) 


PLAYMORE is a stunning sport-shirt, topped by a tailored sport-collar and fashioned in artistic 
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WACHUSETT SHIRT CO. Shirts - Pajamas - Nightshirts Dept. N. Leominster, Mass 
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Again 
in the Forefront 


The BELTED ‘BACK 


{PIVOT SLEEVE GOLF SUIT} 





CAN analysis ot the sports apparel worn at ‘Palm 
Beach ¢his season showed a predominating 


preferénce for the belted back jacket for golf and 
general sports wear. 


Perhapsthisis due tothe fact thatthe belted coat is more 
comfortable, or because it affords a decided change 
from the regular plain back used for every-day purposes. 


Flannels, Shetlands, Tweeds, in the lighter and 
more colorful patterns, were everywhere in evidence. 


PIVOT SLEEVE GOLF SUITS (belted model) or 
plain back sports suits, are both featured in 4-piece com- 
bination outfits; (coat, waistcoat, trousers and knickers). 


As sportswear specialists for a quarter of a century, it is 
our privilege to present all the new fabric patterns in 
most every dependable typeloomed for sportswear use. 


Ready Tailored $55 Tailored to order $75 up 
>, 44 + New Scotch Washable Line 

Ready * Knickers (white or buff) $7.50. In 

mailing orders, give waist measure and height. 
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PARFLEX is a full-fashioned garment, of soft, specially knit, 
porous fabric. The “thermos” quality keeps the body cool in 
summer and gives warmth on cool days. 
appearance in the locker room will like Parflex. 
STERLING UNION SUITS ina variety of styles and fabrics may be 


If your favorite shop cannot supply you, write us. 
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PARFLEX—Silkolinen $6—Pure Silk $12 
Sterling undergarments for women, from $5 to $15 


Hurley-Reilly Boges & Buhl 
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especially for 
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VANITY FAIR 


So Passes Albert the Absurd 


(Continued from page 43) 


Stuyvesant respectively, for reasons 
which I suppose must be obvious. 
Then there’s Charley Young. 

Charley Young is a cat—a lean, 
black-and-white desperado from 
Chinatown. Madame was motoring 
down there last spring in an effort 
to show some southern visitors the 
sights of the city. I suppose it was 
really her gracious way of being rude 
to them—the mere assumption that 
they would enjoy such a tour. The 
car was worming its way in gingerly 
fashion through the crowded streets 
when this gaunt and alarming crea- 
ture sprang on the running board and 
stayed there. I started to shoo him 
off but Madame intervened in real 
agitation. I gathered that his advent, 
or perhaps the manner of it, had some 
superstitious significance to her. The 
people of the theatre are full of such 
ancient pangs and panic. At all 
events, she ceremoniously installed 
him out here where Gooseberry has 
ignored him utterly and where Mr. 
Broun destroys his afternoon naps by 
calling him in a voice most seductively 
like Madame’s. I can’t say I blame 
him for going out a good deal. 

Mrs. Lorrequer, our next-door 
neighbor, insists that Charley Young 
has ruined her young Tabby, but I 


have tried to explain to her delicately 


that long since we had forehandedly 
taken the conventional steps to render 
impossible any such social complica- 
tions. 

You can see over what a helpless 
world your Belgian police dog will 
be expected to rule. I shall call him 
Albert, after his King. 

Your affectionate brother 
David Kenderdine 


Pleasant Lanes, Long Island 
November twenty-seventh 
My dear Arthur: 

This is just a line of thanks to let 
vou know that Albert has arrived, 
that he is superb and that we are 
already great friends. He came the 
other morning, escorted on a leash 
from the kennels by a soiled, aroma- 
tic and singularly villainous looking 
fellow named Doak. Doak assured 
me that he—Albert—had been espe- 
cially trained as a watchdog. I didn’t 
know dogs could matriculate in such 
a course, but he explained that in all 
the dogs in Albert’s class, there had 
been scientifically and patiently in- 
culcated a distrust of tramps and a 
fine impulse to fly at the throats of 
all suspicious-looking characters. 

It seems that for an astonishingly 
small consideration there are men who 
consent to don the conventional tat- 
ters and allow the kennel people to 
sic these novices on them—a_ hazard- 
ous calling, I should think. I shall 
tell Professor Sumpter to include it 
in his lecture on dangerous trades. I 
found it difficult to believe, however, 
that any dog which had grown as 
attached as Albert obviously was to 
such a fellow as Doak could ever 
thereafter feel the slightest twinge of 
distrust of any one in human form. 

But I was quite wrong. Albert has 
a vociferous objection to all intruders 
and becomes excited at the mere 
thought that a casual passerby may 
decide after all to come in and see us. 


He chased the butcher’s boy down the 
drive and half way up the block and 
we shall have to keep him chained 
a good deal of the time. I half sus. 
pect that his hostility is bogus, that 
if any stranger would just stand and 
speak affably to him, Albert would 
stop his rumpus and be demonstra. 
tively affectionate on the spot. But 
as no one has yet thought to try this, 
I cannot be sure. 

Until I can get a decent kennel 
built for him, he is sleeping indoors 
and each morning he comes to my 
room to wake me up. He has the 
most engaging custom of bringing 
me a matutinal offering of some sort, 
anything he can grab up and bear 
in triumph to my bedside, the while 
his tail waves magnificently like the 
tossing plume of Navarre. This 
morning he brought me a dead mouse, 
It had been Charley Young’s trophy, 
Cook told me later, but evidently 
Albert thought I should have it. He 
smuggled it into my bed, but his 
intentions were generous. 

Dogs are fine, large-hearted crea- 
tures anyway. Albert’s spirit, for in- 
stance, is far finer and, in the best 
sense, more human than Mrs, Lorre- 
quer’s. Yesterday, I rocked abstract- 
edly on his tail. It must have hurt like 
the very devil yet he not only didn’t 
show resentment, as you would have 
done, but fairly flung himself on me 
in his eagerness to show that he quite 
understood how it had_ happened. 
There was I, feeling sorry for him 
and he feeling sorry for me and it 
was all very fraternal and pleasant. 
That time when, with equal inno- 
cence, I emptied a pail of water out 
of my window and you chanced to be 
sauntering underneath, your reaction, 
as I now bitterly recall it, was totally 
dissimilar to Albert’s splendid under. 
standing. 

I regret to have to inform you 
that Mrs. Lorrequer was quite right 
about Charley Young. Of the five 
kittens born to Mrs. Lorrequer’s Lu- 
cile, four look so exactly like the 
old rounder I find under my patron- 
age, that my denial faltered on my 
lips when first I saw them. This was 
when they were plumped down, 
mother and all, on my verandah by 
the Lorrequer chauffeur, who also de- 
livered an oral message to the fact 
that she was sure they would fit 
very nicely into our establishment. I 
had the pleasure of seeing Albert 
chase the fellow home. I wish he 
cculd have had a chance at Mrs. 
Lorrequer. 

I called her up but she did not 
permit me to pursue the conversation 
to a satisfactory conclusion. I tried 
a weak jest about an unexpected 
triumph of love over science but she 
only snorted. I then ventured to ex- 
plain that there had probably been 
some carelessness or misunderstanding 
at the veterinary’s and as she seemed 
to unbend a little, I offered hand- 
somely to have Charley Young make 
an honest cat of Lucile. At that 
point, she hung up. 

I had a great deal of work to do 
today, but none of it is done, for I 
have spent the whole afternoon try- 
ing to think up appropriate names 

(Continued on page 108) 
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So Passes Albert the Absurd 


(Continued from page 106) 


for the progeny of Charley Young. 
At present, I have decided to call 
them Brigham, Roland, Clara Kim- 
ball, Rida Johnson and Only-the- 
good-die Young. I am now consider- 
ing a new name for Lucile. It will 
be confusing to call her Mrs, Charley 
Young and besides it would be against 
Madame’s principles in such matters. 

Madame will reach home ‘next 
week. Of course I have said nothing 
about Albert in my letters to her which 
is probably why I have had to let off 
steam about him in this unwonted gar- 
rulity towards you. However, you 
won’t be bothered by many more let- 
ters from me, for Madame is coming 
home. You would laugh if you knew 
how that prospect excites 

Your affectionate brother 
David Kenderdine 


Pleasant Lanes, Long Island 
December second 
My dear Arthur: 

This is just to let you know that 
your Belgian police dog has been a 
disaster, that he and I and, probably, 
you are in disgrace and that one of us, 
at least, is in danger of banishment. 
The little gift you so kindly helped 
me prepare for Madame as a surprise 
on her return has been all of that. 

It happened, unfortunately, in my 
absence. I had gone into New York 
bright and early to meet her, misun- 
derstood her train time, waited for- 
lornly around the Pennsylvania station 
for an hour, learned my mistake, re- 
alized that she must be already here 
and hurried back home only to find 
the place in an uproar. The doctor’s 
car was just whirling out of our drive 
as I reached the corner. Charley Young 
was perched immovable in the highest 
tree, where, apparently, he intends to 
spend his old age, Mr. Broun, minus 
several of the feathers he had most 
highly prized, was swearing with a 
flavor and fecundity he must have 
learned at sea, and Gooseberry, who 
was responsible for Mr. Broun’s de- 
pression, had retired to the mantlepiece 
in mingled wrath and satisfaction. 
Madame, with How Cum clutched to 
her bosom was upstairs recovering 
fiom recurrent hysterics. 

After a while, from the agitated 
tales told by her maid and Cook, I 
reconstructed what had happened. She 
had arrived, bag and baggage, a little 
before noon, and swept up the path, 
a vision to behold with all the flowers 
and impedimenta and camp-followers 
that are part of her progress through 
the world. Of course she called to me, 
being sure I must be desperately ill not 
to have met her at the station. But it 
was not I who responded. It was 
Albert. He hurried conscientiously 
out, took one look, and bit her. 

I shouldn’t have tried to explain— 
or, at least, not right away. Making 
a hesitant approach to her room, I 
mistakenly urged her to be reasonable. 
I pointed out that the poor fellow had 
only done what he was laboriously 
and expensively trained to do. “I 
thought as much,” she said, very tartly. 
“Tt was an exquisite jest.” And re- 
lapsed in a manner so alarming that I 
was obliged to tiptoe from the room. 

I am afraid now that she will insist 
upon my giving him away, which, 1 


don’t mind telling you, would desolate 
me beyond expression. To be sure, she 
has not suggested this. That is partly 
because her door has been locked for 
four hours and partly, I am afraid, 
because she has not yet progressed be. 
yond her first idea of having him shot 
at sunrise. 

My great hope is that before any 
such Tudor edict can be carried out, I 
will have been able to untrain him-- 
or is the word detrain?—from his 
habit of flying at strangers. I think 
the idea is really foreign to his nature 
and that it would not be difficult to 
dislodge it. Indeed, he was already 
quite discouraged about his career 
when I went out to the garage to talk 
it all over with him. He almost up. 
rooted his ring from the concrete at 
the mere sight of a friendly face and 
it was perfectly apparent to a dispas- 
sionate observer that he was fully 
aware of something having gone 
wrong. He knew he hadn’t been a 
success. Late this afternoon, when 
Mrs. Lorrequer went snippily by, and 
his instinct bade him at least go forth 
and roar at her through the palings, 
a single fierce word from me kept him 
quivering and abashed at my side. This 
could not have happened yesterday. 

Now I am wondering if I could not 
teach him a few tricks that would dis- 
arm the opposition. To this end I have 
been laboring faithfully al) afternoon 
and I even went so far as to cut my 
lecture at Columbia, partly because I 
wanted to concentrate on this new 
scheme and partly for fear some word 
of all this unpleasantness might have 
drifted as far as the Faculty Club. At 
all events, I spent most of the after- 
noon trying to teach him to bring in 
the evening paper. I may say I think 
I have taught him. At five every after- 
noon a small boy tucks The Evening 
Post or whatever it is into every gate 
in our street and I think it would be 
pleasant if it were an established part 
of Albert’s duties to bring ours to 
my desk. 

I suppose Mr. Doak would have 
known just how to suggest this to him, 
but I didn’t. I finally hit upon the 
scheme of inserting the folded paper 
between his jaws, clamping them to- 
gether and dragging him to the li- 
brary. This did not work so very well 
at first, but this was because Albert, 
while quite pathetically eager to enter 
into the spirit of any project of mine, 
misunderstood the present purpose. He 
thought the game was a tug-of-war 
and into the spirit of that, he entered 
with gusto. He would sit down em- 
phatically, rather in the manner of a 
dirt cart being dumped, and would be 
humorously dogged, which, come to 
think of it, must be the source of the 
word, though it had never occurred to 
me before. However, I’m stronger 
than Albert, so he would always end 
up, together with a good deal of 
gravel, in the library, where I would 
reward him with some meat. We re- 
peated this maneuver eight or nine 
times and now I think he understands. 
At least I saw him a moment ago out 
sniffing the garden gate as if hoping 
for another bit of newsprint with 
which to redeem himself. 

I have telephoned the doctor, partly 

(Continued on page 110) 
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So Passes Albert the Absurd 


(Continued from page 108) 


to urge him to say nothing about this 
misadventure of Madame’s, which 
might sound funny if unsympatheti- 
cally recounted and partly to learn 
how seriously she had been hurt. Not 
seriously, at all, it seems, except from 
shock. The gardener says the path will 
have to be relaid and indeed, there is 
quite a trench worn by Albert’s lessons. 
Cook says I shall get only an omelette 
for dinner because of my having given 
every scrap of meat in the larder to 
Albert in the course of his instruction. 
However, things do look brighter. We 
must hope for the best—he and I. 
Your affectionate brother 
David Kenderdine 


Pleasant Lanes, Long Island 
December third 
My dear Arthur: 

Well, the skies have cleared and 
Albert has been accepted. He enter- 
tained Madame so much today that I 
don’t at all mind its having been at my 
expense. It seems that all yesterday 
afternoon, she had been watching 
from her window our struggles over 
the evening paper, and I gather that, 
from that elevation, these were rather 
amusing. I found that out this after- 
noon when she asked me with wither- 
ing skepticism whether I thought my 
little plan had finally been adopted by 
Albert. Nervously, I decided to put 
him to the test. 

“Albert,” I said, sternly, “go get 
me The Evening Post.” He raced out 
and returned in two minutes with the 
paper between his teeth and his tail 
tossing like a poplar in a storm. Of 
course I accepted it casually, slipped 
him a cookie and tried not to gloat too 
openly over Madame’s discomfiture. 
Then Albert looked at me roguishly, 
dashed out of the house and returned 
shortly with another copy—one.marked 
Lorrequer. That was the cue for 
Madame’s first public smile since her 
return. By five o’clock, she was in 
immense good humor. All told, Al- 
bert brought in three Posts, four Suns 
and two Brooklyn Eagles. 

Of course, the neighbors soon had 
us on the telephone and I understand 
that the Pleasant Lanes operator be- 
came extremely sarcastic over the sim- 
ultaneous effort of every house in our 
street to call us. It took me some time 
to get all the papers restored and all 
the neighbors soothed and I had to cut 
my seminar at the university but it was 
all worth it. Albert was being re- 
stored at the same time. Madame said 
he was “priceless”, which word was 
the only treasure she succeeded in 
sneaking past the customs men on her 
return from England last summer. 

Charley Young came down from 
the tree this morning. He looks greatly 
aged. I imagine that you won’t be 
hearing again from me for some time. 

Your affectionate brother 
David Kenderdine 


Pleasant Lanes, Long Island 
April third 
My dear Arthur: 

I am writing you after a long 
silence to see if you have the time 
and the inclination to select and send 
me another dog. I am not particular 
as to the breed and training, for I 
have become convinced that somehow 


I am able to mold a dog’s character 
and tendencies into any form I think 
best. Of course I need not stipulate 
that nothing of the Pekingese variety 
would be acceptable. A decently siz. 
able dog is my preference. One of 
the most endearing things about Al- 
bert the Absurd was his perverse habit 
of trying to take forty winks in a 
small rocker drawn to the scale of 
How Cum. Albert’s ever expanding 
bulk would protrude from, and over. 
flow, the chair in all directions, his 
tail and his forelegs and even his 
beautiful head dropping from it like 
a weeping willow tree out of draw- 
ing. 

I am afraid that I have already 
let slip the fact that Albert is no 
longer with us. I did give some 
thought to the possibilities of an 
evasion on this point but it did not 
seem feasible. I admit feeling hesi- 
tant to tell the story because it does 
seem, however unjustly, to reflect on 
me. And it is quite true that the 
manner of his going can be traced 
directly to my earnest and, as the 
event proved, spectacularly successful 
effort to break him of his watchdog 
proclivities. Indeed, it took very 
little ingenuity and no great amount 
of time to destroy utterly all the 
snobbish provincialism of his notions 
about the distinctions to be drawn be- 
tween the Kenderdines and the rest 
of society. 

All went well until we closed the 
place for the winter or rather set 
it ajar while we came into town for 
the coldest weeks. A budding ro- 
mance between Cook and the gar- 
dener, having resulted in marriage, 
provided us providentially — with 
caretakers and thus the greater part 
of the menagerie was left to enjoy 
the winter sports in Pleasant Lanes. 
The idea of confining Albert to our 
tiny hotel suite in New York was 
never seriously entertained, though I 
knew he would grieve for us and I 
used occasionally to pretend I had 
left some rare book out here at the 
house just for an excuse to drive out 
and hear the wild music of his greet- 
ing. At the end of these brief visits, 
however, the separation was doubly 
painful and all the way back to town 
I would be haunted by the expression 
on Albert’s face as it was visible to 
the last, glued to the window-pane, 
incredulous at the baseness of such 
desertion. 

Well, one afternoon last week just 
before we were scheduled for the 
spring migration to the country, 
some muscular strangers drove up to 
Pleasant Lanes with a truck of honest 
and convincing appearance and, at 
their leisure, removed all the best 
things in our house. To be precise 
they carried off a Sixteenth Century 
Rhineland wedding chest filled with 
linen, six bottles of red Chateauneut- 
du-Pape, one considerable painting, 
a few good etchings and a grand 
piano. 

The details of this robbery were 
first imparted to me over the tele- 
phone by Mrs. Lorrequer, who fairly 
glowed with inner satisfaction at be- 
ing the bearer of such tidings. The 
rapine of my house had taken place 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Fortmason Famous Footwear combines perfect style, com- 
fort and service. For every footwear need—dress, business, 
sports. Riding and hunting boots are specialties. Ready-to- 
Wear or custom-made. London bespoke fitter in attendance. 
Send for sample of Fortmason leather and complete 
price list of fine British footwear for all occasions. 


FORTMASON 


BRITISH BOOTS, INc. 


720-C Madison Avenue New York City 








Glortfying the Four-Piece Suit 


OR DAYS of relaxation—this new 
Iverson & Heneage conception, that 
gives perfect ease of movement, yet is so 
designed and cut as to remain at all times 
the unmistakable garb of a gentleman. 















Four pieces: Coat, vest, trousers 
and knickerbockers, ready to 
wear at $55 to $90. 





cA Parcel Post Suggestion 


Separate Knickers in imported | 
plaids and mixtures; waist measure | 
29” to 42" —$12.50 and $15. Im- 
ported British Golf Hose to har- 


monize, $7.00 and $8.00. 








Carriage Charges Prepaid 





























New York 


7 East 44th Street ~ +x 














VANITY FAIR 








Most of us gave up 
wearing tin a few 
hundred years ago, 
\\ altho some upstand- 
| ing gentlemen still 
¥ insist on the tin can 
for their tobacco. 
But who knows— 
perhaps in another 
century or so, even 
they will realize that 
the rest of the world 
has adopted the 
“Locktite”. 


F. S. MILLS CO., Inc., 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


Ooze Calfskin Ooze Cowhide Genuine Suede 


Buck or Imported Grey or 
Pigskin $3.00 Capeskin $1.50 Brown $1.00 
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260 Book Bldg. 
Detroit 
Mich. 


7 Conduit St. 
London W. 1 
England 





GRAY & LAMPEL 


INCORPORATED 


SPORTING & MUFTI TAILORS 
580 Fifth Avenue - New York 


SKETCHES OF AUTHENTIC STYLES UPON REQUEST, 


















































VAN HEUSEN jor SPRING 


—collar design at its newest and best 


One piece No linings 
No bands Woven-in fold 
No starch Will not wrinkle 


12 VAN HEUSEN STYLES.50 CENTS EACH 

















WAN HiUSEN 


the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 


PHILLIPSJONES, Q NEWYORK CITY 











Ws STRAT GROEN GR 
In The Evening URI) CIN HOE 
Your feet need a change and 
a rest. You can give them 
both and at the same time 
be proud of their appearance 
by wearing Easiephit slip- 
pers. 








REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
The Last Word in 


Slippers 


Handsome--Comfortable 


Easiephits come in various 
shades of soft brown and 
tan, red and blue kid and 
calf, and in patent leather. 


Ask your dealer to show 
them to you or send for cata- 
logue showing slippers in 
color. 


ABBOTT SHOE CO., 


No. Reapinc, Mass. 





















































Style No. 1165 
Patent Leather 
Pearl Trimming 


on Vamp—$7 
















DEALERS—Are invited to 
write us about the Easiephit 
line of slippers 
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CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; CRANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN F 


Se ET Nem nv NN MET eT NTE See 


Development of compact and graceful new 
fixtures easily adapted to limited spaces, has 
brought the comfort and convenience of an“ex- 
tra bathroom’ into countless American homes. 


The Crane Nova lavatory pictured above may 
be had in three sizes, to fit various require- 
ments—21 xX 24, 22 x 27 and 24x30. Of cream- 
white vitreous china, in color it matches the 


ne +r nan 
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Tarnia bath enamel, set here in the soft green 
vitrolite tiles lining thewalls. The Tarniais sup- 
plied in three lengths as well— 5, 514 and 6 feet. 
The Corsyn chair seat and back are of cane. 


Crane plumbing and heating fixtures are sold 
through contractors only, in a wide range of 
styles at prices within reach of all. Write fora 
copy of “The New Art of Fine Bathrooms.” 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-eight Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 







C2 CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 
echAlts.. F 
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’ 
Fixtures priced for modest homes; others for 
luxurious houses, apartments and hotels. 
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May we introduce | 


Herbert Tareyton 


to those who have not already 
had the pleasure 





CSanaytens One O. Quanten Again 


“There's something about them youll like” 
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SUPERLATIVES 








“This was the most unkindest cut of all,” cried Mark 
Antony over the dead body of Julius Caesar. 


Shakespeare didn’t hesitate to use a superlative here— 


he doubled it. 


But the fact’ remains that superlatives are in bad repute. 
They have been overdone— particularly in advertising. 
Merchandising enthusiasm has overstepped itself a little. 
There has been too much emphasis of best—greatest— 
most popular. 


Nevertheless, we are inclined to believe that superlatives 
are justified when they are true. 


And when we make the statement that no tire ever 
built surpasses the Mohawk Flat Tread Cord in expert 
workmanship, quality material, advanced construction, 
and genuine sturdiness, we are simply stating facts which 
we know your own personal experience will confirm. 
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MOHAWKS 


THE MOHAWK 
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RUBBER COMPANY , 





AKRON, OHIO 
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Radiator Furniture | 
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Keep 
A j 
— 
LYKER Radiator Furniture 
| solves your problem of mak- 
ing bare radiators harmonize with 
room furnishings, for every radia- 
tor is enclosed ina beautifully de- 
signed cabinet, finished to match 
your furniture or woodwork. In 
addition it prevents soiling of fine 
hangings or walls. Patent humidi- 
fier of large capacity concealed 
under top keeps hot air normally 
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moist and healthful. Made entirely 
of Furniture Steel, finished in six 
coats of oil enamel, each baked on. 
You have choice of three styles. 
Cane Grille is pictured. Finishes 
in shades of Mahogany, Walnut, 
Ivory or White—to harmonize 
with your room decorations. 

Converts radiators into useful seats or 
consoles. Write us for name of nearest 
dealer where samples may be seen. 





We will send you descriptive book in colors upon request 


— TEE 















































HE approach to the grounds is of utmost importance, and a 
smooth, compact, dustless, weedless road adds immeasurably to 
the attractiveness of the general picture. 
The ideal road is the Solvay treated road. Send for the 
Solvay Road Book, and see how easy it is to maintain perfect 
road surfaces. 
Tennis courts are wonderfully improved by Solvay—makes a fast, smooth, 
weedless surface, free from sun glare. 
Write for booklet No. 1557 
The Solvay Process Company 
Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Department 
40 Rector Street, New Yor 














Federal Metropolitan Model Bumpers 
with Fender Guards to match 





At New Sole | 
Of Its Own ae 


“8 
Pg AS, 
COR: Federal has achieved a success without parallel pers 
in its line since first displayed at the 1924 New ote" £ 
7 A ¢ 
York Automobile Show. do 
That motorists have been captivated by this o> ey 
new note in bumper design and construction— Ko BO 
is attested by the monthly gains made. If Rd 
you are one who wants the best, your oh Aes 
choice this spring will be Federals. aes , 
FEDERAL PRESSED STEEL CO. ye 
Jobbing Division 58 Ag ae 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. wee 


Factory: Milwaukee, Wisconsin we eg 


FEDERAL BUMPERS 
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trained business executives, the name 444% 
Is an open sesame to the newest cut bare | 
aalemelecsantelccelthio miele lohetemelelutertarerer 


READY TO PUT ON SHOPS 
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VANITY FAIR 


Is the “‘Realistic’? Theatre Obsolete? 


(Continued from page 64) 


nights a week, had never seen theatre 
before. Naturally they were shocked. 
We have been brought up to believe 
that the first convention of the theatre 
is that the events take place in a room, 
one side of which is imagined to be 
transparent. The audience, by the power 
of illusion, believes that what it sees 
going on on the stage really exists in the 
world of actuality. The great triumph 
of the realistic theatre was when peo- 
ple put their umbrellas up coming out 
of Rain, I don’t mean to underrate 
the things that have been done under 
that convention; a great many of its 
effects are more natural than nature— 
like glass flowers. 

But there is another sort of theatre. 
On a wooden platform in a hall actors 
perform acts. Trained seals would be 
the simplest illustration of this; a 
ballet like Stravinsky’s Noces, one 
more subtle, complex, and intensely 
humanized. Instead of the illusion of 
“reality”, its aim is to put on a show 
which creates in a hall full of people 
its own reality of glamor and signifi- 
cance. 

Processional is the first American 
play in our generation in which the 
convention of the invisible fourth wall 
has been frankly and definitely aban- 
doned. In other plays, the subterfuge 
of a dream has been used to placate 
the critics whenever the author felt he 
needed to be positively theatrical. In 
The Hairy Ape we were told that it 
was all subjective, inside the man’s 
mind. Meanwhile burlesque, musical 
comedy, and vaudeville have pre- 
served, but more or less flippantly, the 
real manners and modes of the theatre. 
In Processional these are employed 
with passionate seriousness. The ac- 
tors are actors, you feel the boards of 
the stage in every line, events take 
place against painted scenery, behind 
footlights, in the theatre. There is no 
attempt to convince the audience that, 
by some extraordinary series of coin- 
cidences, they have strayed into a 
West Virginia mining town in the mid- 
dle of an industrial war. They are 
in a theatre seeing a show. 

But why, everybody asks, go back 
to the humdrum and hokum of the 
Ten-Twenty-Thirty when we are just 
beginning to convince intelligent peo- 
ple, readers of The World, subscribers 
to Vanity Fair, book buyers, theatre 
lovers, art collectors, that what they 
want is Adult Entertainment, real life 


honestly set down? Even the most 
friendly critics label Processional’s 
most genuinely theatrical moments as 
satire and think that the author js 
poking fun at them. Actually, crude 
and comic and grotesque as many of 
the scenes intentionally are, the play is 
a very unsophisticated attempt to in- 
vade the audience’s feelings by the 
most direct and simple means that 
come to hand. The fact that it does 
move and excite us, and_ succeeds 
thereby in reinstating the stage, makes 
it extraordinarily important. 

The movies have made the theatre 
of the transparent fourth wall un- 
necessary and obsolete, just as photo- 
graphy has made obsolete a certain 
sort of painting. The camera and 
screen can transport the audience into 
circumstances, in the ordinary sense, 
real. It can show you what people 
who have been there recognize as West 
Virginia. The theatre can only bungle 
at it clumsily. Therefore, if the thea- 
tre is going to survive, it has got to 
find for itself a 1ew function. Of 
course it is perfectly natural that the 
first attempt to climb wholeheartedly 
out of the blind alley of realism 
should be. received with horror and 
consternation. American audiences are 
pathetically afraid of being moved 
either in space or time or in their feel- 
ings. That invited crowd the first 
night at the Garrick had the face of a 
maiden aunt who has been unwillingly 
coaxed by a small boy to take a ride 
on a roller coaster. They felt sick and 
held on desperately and prayed that 
it would stop. But as a trip to Coney 
Island on a Sunday afternoon will 
show you, there are a great many peo- 
ple in New York who are crazy to ride 
on roller coasters. Most of them have 
given up going to the theatre because 
they don’t feel they get their money’s 
worth. So far, “advanced”, “serious”, 
“highbrow” plays have been aimed at 
the intellectual audience that wants 
something to talk about at a dinner or 
a tea. Processional is aimed at the peo- 
ple who like roller coasters. Perhaps 
in its whole run only ten people who 
genuinely desire motion will go to see 
it. Those ten people will be the 
nucleus of the audience of a theatre 
that will have nothing to fear from 
the competition of the radio or of the 
movies. 

Processional is the Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin of the new American Theatre. 








BON VOYAGE 
By Zo Akins 


OUR white ship, in the golden tide 

Of sunset on the river water, 
Moved toward the distance in the wide 
Wake of the gulls above the water. 


The radiant ship and radiant day 

Passed from the river’s stream together 
And winds and dusk came up the bay 
And cold into the spring-time weather! 
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Established 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 





ETZEL re tailors 


for men desiring to be 





groomed correctly in every 





detail—it has ever been their 





privilege to serve a distin- 


Ny guished clientele. 














Copyright by | : 
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THE MAN’S SHOP 

















A New Spring 
Optimus* Oxford 


A smart oxford of rich tan imported 
Scotch moor calf, made over a comfort- 
able last, according to Man’s Shop speci- 
fications. Overweight sole and extension 
heel, $10.50. Also in black. Other Opti- 
mus oxfords, in Russia calf and Scotch 
grain calf, tan or black, $8.50 to $12.50. 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE +» NEW YORK 




















7—” Reproduction of Mural Decoration in our Chicago Store —~ 








Confections 


NEw YORK 
Lunch eon Madison, Avenue 


at 47h Street 
CHICAGO 











a Michigan at Jackson tJ 
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to H.R. A. 
the Prince 
of Wales 


Appointment 
to H.M. King 
George V. 














SUNNINGDALE 
AUTHENTIC styles in apparel for every occasion— 
dress, business, sports—hand-tailored in Lon- 


don or in our New York shop by British crafts- 


men. An unusual range of superior materials. 
Send for Portfolio of Exclusive English Styles 


Bernard Weatherill 


549 FIFTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 
Sole Agents for Bernard Weatherill Ltd. of London 
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There and back 
..... Zhroueh coupons 











A trip, a holiday, a tour or a journey through life 
becomes plain sailing through the coupons of 
well-secured bonds—the result of investment 
We will gladly 


assist you in selecting carefully investigated issues 


guided by experienced counsel. 


from our regular lists. Information and advice at 


your command through offices in 50 leading cities. 











THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 


VANITY FAIR 


So Passes Albert the Absurd 


(Continued from page 110) 


during the afternoon at an_ hour 
when, in defiance of the most solemn 
injunctions on the subject, Cook and 
her still devoted husband repaired 
jointly to the Pleasant Lanes Picture 
Palace, leaving the premises under 
the protection of the indignant Al- 
bert. 

From the window of her own li- 
brary Mrs. Lorrequer had noted the 
arrival of the van and, at the sight 
of chattels leaving, instead of com- 
ing to the house, she had been mildly 
surprised, in so far—she conveyed 
by her voice—as she could any longer 
be surprised by anything which might 
happen in so bizarre a household. At 
that point I ventured to express the 
opinion that even so primitive a com- 
munity sense as seems to animate 
Pleasant Lanes might have prompted 
her to investigate. A spoon or two 
might be smuggled out of my house 
without arousing her slumbering 
neighborliness: but a grand piano! 


Really, Mrs. Lorrequer! 

Well, as she thought back on her 
inaction, it seemed probable that all 
her suspicions were allayed by the 
part that Albert had played. Albert, 
it seems, had been so frankly de- 
lighted by the advent of the robbers 
that Mrs. Lorrequer had thought of 
them vaguely as at least old chums 
of Madame’s. Why, Albert had bus- 
tled in and out of the house, himself 
anxiously attending each stolen ar- 
ticle on its way to the van and then 
hurrying back as if to superintend the 
selection of just the right things to 
take along on what he evidently re- 
garded as a really splendid picnic. 

The last she saw of Albert was as 
the truck was vanishing around the 
corner of the street on its way to the 
Merrick Road. 


He was sitting on the piano. 


Your affectionate brother 
David Kenderdine 


The Motor Year in Review 


(Continued from page 81) 


balloon tire shows itself to best ad- 
vantage on light cars, it is predicted 
that buyers will avail themselves of 
the opportunity in large numbers. 

While on the subject of tires, it 
should be remarked that the tire in- 
dustry had one of the biggest years 
of its existence, one efficiently man- 
aged company actually earning 75% 
on its capital stock. Officials of the 
industry are looking to even greater 
prosperity in 1925, as modern tires 
last on an average about two years, 
and the four million cars produced in 
1923 will be just coming in for their 
first replacements this summer. 

In chassis innovations, the most 
revolutionary change during the year 
has been the introduction of central 
chassis lubrication. As long as there 
are inaccessible points of wear on cars 
which are bothersome to get at, the 
average owner will neglect them, and 
it is not unusual for a car, after five 
years of service, to have a motor still 
in good running condition and a 
chassis so full of squeaks and so worn 
as to render it obsolete. The Bowen 
System used on the Cleveland, which 
lubricates all chassis wearing points 
under high pressure from a central 
reservoir under the driver’s seat, is in 
the nature of a godsend to motorists, 
and is certain to add years to the life 
of a car. The Packard sixes. and 
eights are now equipped with the 


Bijur System, which accomplishes the 
same purpose by utilizing both pres- 
sure and capillary attraction. 

The valve-in-head typ® of engine 
has lost considerable ground, and the 
L-head type gained correspondingly 
in the past year. This is in part due to 
the fact that various makes, such as 
Oakland, Cleveland, and Oldsmobile, 
changed over to the L-head construc- 
tion with the hemi-spherical Ricardo 
combustion chamber located over the 
valves. In addition, seven of the 
makes that disappeared, the Courier, 
Dort, Elgin, Fox, National, Premo- 
car, and Stephens had the valve-in- 
head construction. 

As noted before in this department, 
the industry has shown a clearly 
marked trend toward motors of more 
cylinders. Six cylinder motors were 
found in 74 models, the eight. in 19 
(nearly double that of a year ago), 
and the four, which was used in 296 
models in 1912 and shown a steady 
decrease since then, was found in only 
16 models. Of course, in actual num- 
ber of cars produced, the four will 
always outdo both sixes and eights 
combined as long as Ford, Chevrolet, 
and Dodge, the three greatest pro- 
ducers, retain the four, but it is signifi- 
cant that this year, for the first time 
in motor history, there were actually 
more eight cylinder than four cylinder 
models on the market. 
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In addition to standard period models the Hum- 
phrey Radiantfire is available in special replicas of 
17thcentury English coal baskets. All designs are 
authentic —a perfect combination of old world 
artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 
The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 
Company or Dealer. Booklet upon request. 
GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY KALAMAZOO, MICH, 
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winning muscles 


These are the muscles kept constantly 
fit with Absorbine, Jr.—a rubdown 
that acts at once. 


Ifyouare musclesore,arubdown with 
Absorbine, Jr. will take out the stiff- 
ness, and put back the old strength. 


It’s a liniment that heals strains. An 
antiseptic that kills germs. It is stain- 
less, agreeable and stimulating. 

‘Get into form for golf, tennis and 
gardening, and long motor drives— 
with Absorbine, Jr.! 


Atall druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10¢., postpaid. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine i 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT | 
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\Cheufiinens’ 
Outfits 


Suit, Overcoat 
and Cap to Match 


“718, 


Overcoat . . 


Suit $35; . Cap 33 


Smartest. Most serviceable. 
Made of durable, all-wool 
Oxford Grey Whipcord. All 
strictly in keeping with motor- 
doms latest fashion. 


Send for Booklet Chart and 

Measure Form. Shows what 

the well groomed Chauffeur 

— Easy to order 
by ma 


Bull Bricthers 


1621 BROADWAY 


New York 
America’s Headquarters for Chauffeurs’ Apparel 
—————— 
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MOSSE 


INCORPORATE 
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MOSSE QUILTS— 


A new design provides a play of light and shade 
which brings out all the lustrous beauty of the 
satin. Filled with pure new lamb’s wool, covered 
with silk satin in any color in light or dark 
shades, bound with silk cord, price—$38. Repro- 
duced especially for summer and country use in 
the best grade of sateen in the same design and 
colors, without cord binding at $16. 
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ROTESOMOTIR 9 


Perfect Positive Protection A 


It Filters 
the Air 


It Filters 
the Air 








After service, show- 

ing dust, sand, grit 

and dirt kept out 
of the motor 


Clean white filter- 
ing medium before 
being placed in ser- 

vice on machine ” 





The Greater the Investment in 
Your Car the Greater the 
Need of a Protectomotor 


Protectomotor practically triples the life of a motor in any make of 
car; it cuts down operating expenses; keeps the car out of the repair 
shop and assures continuously quiet efficient service. 


By the same method that nature filters the air you breathe, Pro- 
tectomotor filters all dust, sand and grit out of the 9,000 gallons of air 
that enter the motor with every gallon of gas. 


Protectomotor, by keeping dust out of the motor, 
prevents 75% to 85° wear on all moving parts. 


Protectomotor reduces carbon deposits and carbon 
troubles 65% to 75%. 


Protectomotor stops disagreeable hissing, whist- 
ling carburetor noises. 


IT’S THE DUST THAT GETS INTO THE 
MOTOR THAT DOES DAMAGE 


By keeping ALL dust, sand and grit out of the motor, Protectomotor 
assures three to five times the mileage, before regrinding valves, 
removing carbon or overhauling is necessary. 

Your safeguard against loss of power and efficiency in your motor is 
to see that the new car you buy or the car you drive now is equipped 
with a Protectomotor, the one air filter that has proved its value 
through five years actual use on thousands of cars. 

Protectomotor has been adopted as standard equipment by promi- 
nent American and foreign manufacturers. 





Protectomotor on Packard ‘‘8”’ 


Every installation of Protectomotor is guaranteed 99 9/10 efficient. 


You take no chances because Protectomotor has been made standard 
equipment by Willys-Overland for Willys-Knight cars; Fiat (Italy), 
Andre Citroen (France); General Motors Truck Co., Mack Truck Co., 
Fageol Motors Co., Yellow Coach Mfg. Co., and others, as well as 
the only air cleaning device that is 99 9/10 efficient. Protectomotor will 
cut the cost of operation and prolong the life of your passenger car just 
as it does in the operation of trucks, tractors and buses. 


If you can’t secure a Protectomotor from your dealer, order direct, 
stating make and model of car and carburetor. 


Send for Free Information showing how to triple the life of your motor 


STAYNEW FILTER CORPORATION | 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A Motor Without a Protectomotor is Like a Watch Without a Case! 








Protectomotor on Cadillac ‘‘V61 & 63” 

















VANITY FAIR 


The Approaching Bid 


(Continued from page 83) 


ago, and for several years past he has 
been using what he calls the “ap- 
pioaching bid”. This is designed to 
feel the player’s way, and to find out 
whether the no-trumper is safe or not, 
when there is one weak suit, especially 
if that is a singleton. In this respect 
it is very much like Mr. Whitehead’s 
invention of the two-trick bid in a 
minor suit, to find out if his partner 
can protect that suit. This is described 
on page 82 of “Foster on Auction”, 
although Whitehead abandoned it. 

Ely Culbertson’s chief standby in 
the approaching bid is the four-card 
suit. He recommends bidding any 
four-card suit, major or minor, headed 
by ace and king, even without another 
trick in the hand. Four-card suits 
headed by ace-jack-ten, or ace-queen, 
or king-queen-ten, require at least one 
trick in some other suit to justify the 
bid. Here are some examples of how 
he applies this system to approaching 
a no-trumper: 


No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 
9KJ3 0 6 9KJ 43 
#K874 #A642 #AKS 
© AKJ62 OKJ106 075 
@ 2 ®KOJo A643 


In No. 7 the first bid is a diamond, 
not a no-trump, so as to make it easv 
for some one to overcall and so locate 
the spades. In No. 8 the bid is a spade, 
to see where the hearts are. In No. 9, 
both major suits being weak in high 
cards, the bid is a club. 

In Nos. 7 and 9, the partner turned 
up with the weak suit, and the dealer 
went to no-trumps. In No. 8 the ad- 
versaries bid the hearts and were set 
two. Here isan example of Culbertson’s 
avoiding an original no-trump bid. 














99642 

KK 85 

° 84 

*Jos3 
9 1085 Y %0J73 
# 1096 #074 
oKJgs2 JA BI o AQ? 
@K4 Z @872 

9 AK 

#AJ32 

© 1063 

@#AQ106 


Every table in the room, playing 
duplicate, bid no trump on Z’s cards 
and either made the odd only, or went 
down one by finessing the spades. Mr. 
Culbertson bid a spade. The hand is a 
laydown for game in spades. 

Count up this hand by the Robert- 
son rule, and it is worth 31, or 10 
more than enough. Count up the com- 
bined hands by any quick-trick system, 


and they are worth 10, and exactly ten 
tricks they will produce with a trump 
suit; but at no-trumps they fall three 
or four tricks below that value. 
This is only one of hundreds of such 
cases, which have convinced me that 
there is something wrong with our 
present systems of bidding no-trumps, 


ANSWER TO THE APRIL 
PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob- 
lem LXX: 


0 K96 
& 10 
© A62 
@7 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want seven tricks against any 
defence. This is how they get them: 

Z leads the spade king and six. A 
trumps the six with the ten of hearts, 
hoping to force Y’s king, but Y dis- 
cards the club, no matter what trump 
A puts on the spade. A leads a heart 
as the best defence, and Z wins what- 
ever A leads, with jack or ace. 

Now Z leads the diamond and Y 
wins with the ace, whether A covers 
the jack or not, so that Y can return 
the diamond and let Z trump it, B 
discarding the club, instead of wast- 
ing a trump. The third spade allows 
Y to make the king or nine of trumps, 
according to A’s previous play. Z 
trumps the third diamond with the ace 
and Y’s king wins the last trick. 

The diamond opening will not 
solve, as A will cover the ten with the 
jack, forcing the ace. If the diamond 
is returned, B will shed a spade and Z 
must trump. If Z leads a club B leads 
a trump, and A’s ten or queen is safe. 

If Z leads the spade king instead of 
the club at the third trick, and then 
a small spade, A will discard the club 
and if Y does not trump with the nine 
of hearts, B will trump and lead 
trumps, saving A’s queen or ten, as 
before. 

If Y trumps the spade with the nine 
and leads a diamond. Z must over- 
trump B and lead a sp..de, on which A 
sheds a diamond. Now if Y discards 
the ten of clubs, B trumps and leads 
a trump, with the same result in sav- 
ing his partner’s high trump. 
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Only a limited amount of 
CATOIR SILK for dress 
and dinner waistcoats can 
be produced each season 


W oistoonts made of 
these remarkably beauti- 
ful & distinctive silks can 
be had only at shops which 
specialize in highest types 

of men’s clothing’ 


CATAIR 


222929999999990098089 

















“It is the most beautiful piece of work of its 
kind | have ever seen” 


Writes an admiring purchaser 
of one of our 


HANDWOVEN 
BABY 
BLANKETS 


Made on the old Colonial Hand Loom 


J UST the sweetest gift for just the sweetest 
baby and such a useful one too! Made 
by hand of pure virgin wool with the care 
and quality of Pioneer days. Soft and dainty 
and light and warm. Will wash without 
Shrinking. 


The ideal covering for the child who sleeps 
out of doors. 


Means’ BASKETWEAVE 
BLANKETS Handwoven 
May be purchased in New York at 
B. Altman & Co. and the 
Best & Co. best gift 
Franklin Simon & Co. stores 
Infants’ Shop in the 
Lord & Taylor country 


If you cannot reach one of these stores, write 
to us for a folder with samples and prices. 


THE MEANS WEAVE SHOP 
91 Howe Street, Lowell, Mass. 
We also make Basketweave Couch Blankets 
which are woven by hand 


—— 








Homeric 
Snip of Splendor 





Spaciousness is the keynote of the Homeric. 


In lofty public rooms or on broad promenade 
decks, you will be impressed by it. However 
large her passenger list, she is uncrowded. 


able to the luxurious traveler whose satisfac- 
tion is enhanced by the quiet richness of her 
furnishings and decorations. 


In every detail of service, whether in dining 
saloon or personal quarters, the Homeric is a 
proud embodiment of White Star standards 
founded on more than fifty years’ experience. 


Together with the Majestic, world’s largest 
ship, and the famous Olympic, the Homeric 
maintains a weekly schedule of Saturday sail- 
ings to Cherbourg and Southampton. Other 
sailings are provided by White Star and as- 
sociated lines from New York, Boston, Montreal 
and Quebec to England, Ireland, France, Bel- 
gium and Germany. 
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WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAR LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


For booklets and full information address the Company’s office at New York, Boston, 

Washington, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Montreal, 

New Orleans, Atlanta, Chicago, Minneapolis, Seattle, Los Angeles and San Francisco; 
Toronto, Winnipeg; our offices elsewhere or any authorized steamship agent. 
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“Oh, to bed 
in England”— 


now that April’s there!—the pictur- 
“girls’—the shops 
full of smart new neckwear. 


Be if you can’t shop in 
the West End, at least 
you can come to Cruger’s, 


which is “Just Like London.” 


We have just received a shipment 
of stunning new English foulard 
ties—$2.00. Cravats made of Eng- 
lish Gum Twill—$2.50. Gingham 
ties in patterns and checks prom- 
ise to be more popular than ever. 
These may be had for $1.00. 


We will gladly send 
you sample swatch- 
es of all these ties. 
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CRUGERS RS 


ING. SS=SSs | 
nek Eat Fe East Forty Fifth Street~New York | 


Just off 5th Ave. and ’round the corner 
from the Ritz 
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A. feather weight summer 
suit for men who want to keep 
cool and Joh it. 


Unlike many suits designed 
for summer wear, Porostyle 
never wilts, keeps its fresh ap- 
pearance with only an oc- 
casional pressing and lasts a 
man three or four summers. 


Porostyle suits are sold by 
leading dealers throughout the 
country. 





Hickey-ifreeman Go. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 
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VANITY FAIR 


Speculations Before Pictures 
(Continued from page 88) 


and a mysterious drama, which satis- 
fies and leaves you wondering: it is 
so full of character as of beauty. 
Another Crucifixion with six small 
side panels, is the most crowded thing 
I have seen, but admirably com- 
posed, with such simplicity as if the 
thing as it is must have happened. 
The drama is all there, felt vigor- 
ously and carried through the whole 
series; the fat-bellied thief, for in- 
stance, who is being dragged along 
in the panel showing the mockery 


of Christ. Christ leans forward, awk. 
wardly, holding the reed constrainedly, 
Throughout, the detail requires long 
study; every section is a complete 
picture, with both beauty and mean. 
ing, and all lead up to the central 
scene. Here again, in this tragic picture, 
I observe the power of harmonizing 
sorrow and horror without losing the 
meaning of the story or the structure of 
the picture. A kind of peace comes out 
of all this troubled. misdoing, the peace 
of acontented, absolute, painter’s vision, 


Aw—The Movies Went and Changed It! 


(Continued from page 90) 


originals had so much mob-appeal in 
them that they didn’t need much 
change. And Peter Pan—this guy 
Barrie knows his stuff. He understands 
the kid mind. But your Wild Oranges 
and your Gets Slapped things—well, 
maybe they’ll break even! I doubt it. 
Bill Jones in Freeport, Illinois, wants 
his money’s worth, and he isn’t going 
to go wild over four actors, four 
stage sets and a Collie dog. 

“No, sir. He stays away from this 
Dante’s Inferno as long as he thinks 
it’s a piece of poetry about going to 
Hell. But when he finds out he’s going 
tu see more beautiful ladies in their 
birthday suits than Earl Carrol ever 
dreamed of, he goes five times in a 
week, and tells Fred Smith about it 
and Jim Green and everybody else he 
knows. And he’ll watch a modern 
problem play with interest, if he’s 
sure that, about half-way through, it’s 
going to flash back to ancient Baby- 
lon and he can watch a thousand danc- 
ing Janes doing a pre-historic shimmy 
while twenty martyrs fry at the 
stake. 

“The Bill Joneses roll their little 
coins through the window when they 
get what they like. And, believe me, 
the producers that make successes are 
the ones who take any liberties with 
the original texts that they know are 





necessary to feed the Jakes the sort 
of bunk they demand. Amen. Let us 
all join in prayer.” 

It did no good for me to suggest 
that, some day, the magnates might be 
content with a ten or a twenty per 
cent profit on their investments. Their 
eyes seem to be fixed—as whose are 
not—upon two hundred per cent, or 
more. They’re business men, after all, 
and the movies are a business. 

And we—you and I—will have to 
take comfort in the pictures which do 
follow the originals—when they are 
good originals. Or the ones which 
improve upon them. Few, but notable 
exceptions, 

Oh, yes, there are the stories written 
“direct for the screen”, such as The 
Salvation Hunters. That cost less than 
five thousand dollars to make. Prob- 
ably you and I could take a camera 
ard shoot scenes of garbage cans and 


bare walls, with two or three char- . 


acters wandering aimlessly about in 
Maeterlinckian postures, and it would 
cost even less. It couldn’t be more 
uninteresting. And perhaps Mary and 
Doug and Charlie would acclaim it 
as “a new art”, and give us all jobs, 
and buy shares in it, as they did with 
The Salvation Hunters. 

Who knows? Who really knows 
anything about the movies, anyway? 


The Blue Hussar 


(Continued from page 44) 


Wire: (Very seriously) All right, 
Pll try that test, too. (She lapses in 
silence. As before there is a smile 
over her face, but her features are 
tense, as if she were trying to listen 
to her own heart beats. This time the 
self-analysis takes a little longer than 
before.) 1 feel nothing, absolutely 
nothing. 

Hussanp: (Looking at her grate- 
fully and offering her his hand which 
she takes) 1 am a stupid man. 

WirE: Not at all, you’re a very 
deep man. There was a tremendous 
lot in what you said. It was so strong 
and keen and frank and manly that 
I’m proud of you, darling. 

(She looks into his eyes with warm 
affection, It is a beautiful evening, 
and, as they ride silently along, they 
enjoy a few moments of true con- 
jugal happiness. Then the car stops 
and they go in to their comfortable 
house. Here I must stop to explain 
that the lady has a cousin, a charming 
young girl of sixteen, who is visiting 


her. When they come in, the husband 
goes straight to his room, but his wife 
stops to see if the young girl is asleep. 
She goes to her bedroom, and, on the 
table, beside the sleeping figure, lies 
the young girl’s diary. Absent-mind- 
edly, the wife opens the book and 
reads the last entry in it.) 

Wire: (Reading) “The Blue Hus- 
sar lunched here yesterday. He is the 
handsomest man in the world. I 
would be the happiest girl in Budapest 
if he would love me; perhaps, even, 
ask me to marry him. 

That’s strange, very strange. (She 
turns down the lamp, seats herself 
comfortably; closes her eyes, and be- 
gins to analyze herself as she did be- 
fore, in the car. A few minutes pass, 
then she suddenly opens her eyes and 
rises, a trifle unsteadily, A look very 
like fear is in her gaze. Then she says 
to herself, softly) 

Yes, I feel it. I feel it now, as 
strongly and clearly as I feel that I 
am. alive. 
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Famous Beauties 


Know This Secret 


For 133 years one of the pre- 
cious beauty secrets known 
to womankind has been the 


use of 


UTID* Cologne 


The perfect base for the perfect 
make-up. Itsmildastringentaction 
is essential as a protection for the 
skin before cosmetics are applied. 
Invigorating, yet soothing, with a 
dainty fragrance all its own. 


No. 4711 Bath Salts—Refreshing and 
exhilarating. Indisp ble for softeni: 
the water. Nine exquisite perfumes. 

No.4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap 
— upon since 1860 as a “first 
aid toward a beautiful skin.”’ Keeps the 
skin satin-soft. 





be — 


Made in U. S. A. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 
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Is Foot Content 


Frequently you hear people 
say, “My feet perspire winter 
and summer when I put on rub- 
bers or heavier footwear—then, 
when I remove my shoes my hose 
seem wet through.” In every 
community thousands now use 
Allen’s Foot Ease in the foot- 
bath daily, and then dust the 
feet and shake into the shoes 
this antiseptic, healing powder. 
Always use Allen’s Foot : Ease 
to break in new shoes. Over 
1,500,000 pounds of powder for 
the feet were used by our Army 
and Navy during the war. 


Full Directions on box. 
Trial package and a Foot Ease 


Walking Doll Sent Free. Ad- 
dress, 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, LeRoy, N. Y. 
Sold at all Drug and Dep’t Stores 
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How the Parisienne 
Attracts Admiration! 


French Women Have Solved the Problem of Unpleasant 
Body-Odors and Perspiration; No Paste, Salve or Lotion 


“*BON ODOR’ is indispensable to the «oman who cares to appear at her 
best at all times,”’ says the chic Parisienne—and who better than she knows 
what to do to attract and retain admiration? She has found out, that to 
conquer and please, she must be free from perspiration and disagreeable 
odors, which destroy feminine charms. 


“BON ODOR” HAS TAKEN PARIS BY STORM. FRENCH WOMEN ACKNOWL- 
EDGE IT AS THE IDEAL DEODORANT. THE MOMENT IT IS APPLIED IT 
CHECKS ALL ODORS—(INDISPENSABLE TO WOMEN 
AT CERTAIN TIMES) CAN BE USED ON THE FINEST 
LINGERIE OR SILK GARMENTS WITHOUT DAMAGE. 
ACTRESSES, SOCIETY WOMEN, BUSINESS GIRLS, 
AND MEN THEMSELVES DECLARE THAT A REALLY 
PERFECT DEODORANT HAS BEEN FOUND. “BON 
ODOR” ELIMINATES ALL EXCESS PERSPIRATION 
AND ODORS WITHOUT CLOSING THE PORES OR 
CAUSING PAINFUL SORES OR LUMPS—‘BON 
ODOR” is a product entirely new and different from 
any known deodorant—not only does it relieve per- v7 
spiration and unpleasant odors but it also gives the , 
skin a clear, smooth appearance. Applied on pim- 

ples or eruptions, will quickly heal them. It pos- ¢ 
sesses so many wonderful antiseptic qualities 

that a descriptive booklet telling when and 4 % 
- where to use ‘BON ODOR” has been written / a 
—every woman should have it in her 3 
possession. SENT FREE OF CHARGE 7 WY 3S 


UPON REQUEST TOGETHER WITH / ws (<S 
SEVERAL INTERESTING FORMU- /7 9 S295 


LAS OF OLD_FRENCH BEAUTY 





‘2 
SECRETS USED BY FAMOUS 4s Ss, 
PARIS BEAUTIES TO KEEP o SEF SY 
YOUNG AND ATTRACTIVE. / oe” Ce Te 
SITES $s F 
ae VST SI Sy 
: : 3, 84 Vee 
Absolute Guarantee of Satisfaction or A 9° SIS SESS ° 
Money Refunded ae pa “£445 = 
Sko aS) 
“BON ODOR” contains no dangerous chemicals and will ROS POSS o. ee 
do everything that is claimed for it. Buy ‘BON & 9 aS FS PVS Ss 
ODOR”’—try it and if you are not entirely pleased & oo + 3 y 
send back the unfinished box and your money Pos ts ee 


will be REFUNDED WITHOUT QUES- f y a3 
TION. This proves to you beyond doubt the y CG 





value of this incomparable product. Try S$ $ > Zz 
it and you will agree with the smart JSS & SoS TS < Ke : : 
French women that never before S © < LONE YS ee vrs 
have you used such a wonderful 7 ss oy RS S$ 
deodorant! 7 S “e cy 
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ss nena combing is essential 
to hair-health. Choose a comb 
that stimulates, not irritates the 
scalp. A comb that parts, not 
snarls the precious, silky stands. 
A comb of hard rubber construc- 
tion that is durable, non-inflam- 
mable—safe. § Choose an AJAX 
Comb of sleek beauty and fine 
quality. Get a big one for your 
dresser, a smart one for your trav- 
elling case and a cunning little 
“Bobbie” for your wrist-Bag or 
your purse. § In handsome deep 
blacks or smart mahogany shades 
at your favorite department cr 
drug store, or specialty shop. THE 
VULCANIZED RUBBER CO., INC., 
251 Fourth Avenue, New York. 














How Your Ice Box Is 

Quickly Converted | 

Intoa Frigidaire | 

1 The frost coil is placed | 
in the ice compartment 


of your refrigerator as 
shown above. 


Frigidaire electric refrigeration. 
care of itself. Clean, sanitary, efficient, 
never needing replenishment, it makes 
the home owner independent of outside 
service. 


independent of 
an outside ice supply 


OME from the theater—or home 
from a week's trip—you will find the 
food in your Frigidaire as fresh and good 
as when you left it. 


And that’s just one of the advantages of 


It takes 


The constant dry cold of Frigidaire 


actually improves foods of all kinds. 
improves the flavor of meats, makes lettuce 
delightfully crisp, keeps fruits firm and 


It 


juicy, makes salads delicious. With Frigid- 


2 The compressor (shown 
below) is placed in the | 
basement or other con- 
venient location. 


3 The frost coil and the 
compressor are con 
nected by two small 
copper tubes, and a 
connection made to 
your electric wires. 


That's all. Your refrigera- 
tor becomes cold and stays | 
cold. 


You have Frigidaire electric 
refrigeration. 


service representatives. 


It 
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and dependable satis- 
faction. 


assures 
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DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary af General Motors Corporation 


Dept. L-12, Dayton, Ohio 


continuous (Prices: 


(fob Dayton 0.) 


daire 


with cabmet 


The local Frigidaire} $ up 
Representative will 245 
gladly show you Frigid- 
aire in actual operation. 
Or a post card will bring 
full information. 


converting present 
refrigerators into 


Frigidaire 
$ 19 O» 
SO 


aire, too, you can have an ample supply of 
ice cubes, and can freeze your own des- 
serts. 

Yet, with all these advantages Frigid- 
aire often costs less to operate than its 
user formerly paid)\for ice. And its first 
cost is reasonable, too. 

It is made in thirty-two models, twelve 
complete with cabinet and twenty de- 
signed for use in converting present 
refrigerators into Frigidaire. 

Frigidaire is a product of the General 
Motors Corporation, backed by a nation- 
wide organization of trained sales and 


; 





Makers of Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants, Electric Pumps, 
Eleciric Washing Machines and Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration 


REFRIGERATION 





VANITY FAIR 


Why I Have Never Married 


(Continued from page 51) 


of her press-agent—to a Portuguese 
Count who had a magnificent, collec- 
tion of emeralds, a quadroon mother, 
and an ostrich farm in Florida. 

The next five years I may pass over 
quickly. Not that they were without 
amorous incidents, for I was continu- 
ally in love; continually, I may say, 
within a few steps of the altar. But 
Melissa, I discovered one day, had no 
lobes to her ears, Eloise was (as far as 
I could see) without ankles. 

Clarice had a queer squint, Lucy a 
sguat thumb, Angelica a parted palate. 
Marianne’s small brother used to put 
frogs in my pockets and crayfish in 
my hat, her older brothers won from 
me so consistently at bridge as to ex- 
cite my suspicion. I objected, too, to 
Mirabelle’s family—they were all too 
fat. Francoise played tennis in high 
heels and used too much perfume. The 
Honourable Dorothy Wilding had 
horse-teeth, insisted upon Brussels 
sprouts for luncheon and laughed at 
the jokes in The Tatler. Peggy was 
addicted to the comic supplements, Al 
Jolson, coon-shouters and playing on 
the saxophone. Maude to henna; Agnes 
to cheating at solitaire. Dorinda was 
in love with Rudolph Valentino. Al- 
ways there was some /itile flaw which, 
however small, was enough to prevent 
me from asking any one of them to 
become my wife. Tilly, I forgot to 
say, who had the smile of an angel and 
the innocent air of a girl just out of 
the convent, secretly used cocaine. 

I became discouraged. In fact, I 
fell into despair. If it had not been 
that I was always surrounded by good 
friends among the ladies—for I must 
confess no man has ever been more 
fertunate than I in his ability to make 
friends of women and retain their con- 
fidence—I do not know how I should 
have lived through this difficult period 
of perpetual disillusionment. There 
was not a one of them that was not 
always ready to offer me her counsel 
and a glimpse into her most secret soul. 

Then, for a year or so I travelled 
and gave my heart a rest. But I had 
no sooner returned to New York than 
I was hurried into a new love-affair. 
In fact it started on one divine moon- 
lit evening on the boat-deck of the 
ocean liner coming home. She was an 
exquisite creature from New York 
with, I felt, everything that makes the 
young American girl the most attrac- 
tive in the world. How refreshing she 
was, with her high spirits, her ingenu- 
ous outlook, her unspoiled manner, 
after the tired civilization of the Euro- 
peans. I was on the point of propos- 
ing to her, the last night out, and no 
doubt would have done so if the rain 
hadn’t suddenly driven us from the 
sentimental darkness of the upper deck 
into the crowded brilliance of the 


saloon. However, I said to myself, not 
at all discouraged—for I am not easily 
discouraged by the little mishaps of 
life—that exquisite happiness is only 
postponed. 

The next morning, after landing in 
New York, she telephoned me before 
I was out of bed. “Guess who this is?” 
she murmured in that unmistakable 
rippling voice of hers. I guessed—cor. 
rectly of course. I called on her that 
night and thought her even more 
charming than she had been on the 
boat. Unfortunately, we were not 
alone together long enough for me 
to ask her to be my wife. Of fortun- 
ately—as it would seem. For the next 
morning, even earlier than before, she 
called me again. “Guess who this is?” 
she asked playfully. I guessed, and 
every morning after that, for a fort. 
night, I guessed always correctly, 
After that I had my valet guess for 
me. And so ¢at affair was ended. At 
least for me. A month later she eloped 
with an amateur billiard champion and 
is now living in Topeka, Kansas, 

The years that followed brought 
their sorrows, their painful disillusion. 
ments. But there are some things of 
which I can’t speak frankly, even in 
a confession of this kind. ‘They are too 
painful. I have spoken only of the 
girls that loved me. I have said noth- 
ing of those charming girls, who, one 
after another, turned away from the 
love that I offered them to accept the 
adoration, attentions. of other men. 
When I see them now, unworthily 
married, all of them, surrounded by 
children who likely as not resemble 
their fathers, I can only turn away 
my tear-dimmed eyes and think that 
the years have dealt more bitterly with 
them than with me. Nor do I care 
to rehearse the shock that came to me, 
only a year ago, on discovering that 
the woman to whom I had once given 
my entire heart had become a confirmed 
kleptomaniac. Although for months 
I had been missing little trinkets from 
my person (and occasionally a twenty 
dollar bill from my purse), I should 
never have suspected her had she not 
been caught, red-handed, by the: liver- 
ied guards, in trying to remove the 
skeleton of a dinosaur, bone by bone, 
from the New York Museum of Na- 
tural History. 

I have resigned myself to my fate. 
I am thirty-two and middle age is 
already upon me. My habits are, Iam 
afraid, too settled for me to change 
them easily—above all the habit of 
looking for perfection in the woman 
I love. But who knows? Perhaps, 
some day, I shall come upon the 
woman who shall be wholly above my 
reproach. 

And when I do TI shall certainly 
make her Caesar’s wife. 
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Tan Scotch Grain 
Full Leather Lined 


$13.00 Postpaid 
Catalogue upon request 


WHALLEY-FORD, Ltd. 
LONDON 


15 East 45th St. 83 Wall St. 
New York City 
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The TRENT—a full-cut—double- 
breasted three-buttoned model, 
smartly tailored—and the BRISTOL 
—a two-buttoned sack—distinctive 


yet conservative $45 to $65 


in every detail. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
th Street 


Entrance on 46 





























The Windsor—a swagger 
topcoat for Spring with a 
world of dignity and a 
wealth of distinction. 
FORTY DOLLARS and more 


“Custom fitted clothes of distinction ready to wear’ 
14 East 45th St. New York City 








What is it Worth? 


(Continued from page 74) 


fashioned the curves and slopes that 
approach it. The ball appears to be 
running straight up on to the little 
plateau green. The player smiles in 
anticipatory triumph, and then he 
looks at his caddie’s face and sees no 
answering smile there. “It’s in” says 
the caddie with a certain gloomy sat- 
isfaction in being a true prophet of 
evil, and even as he speaks the ball 
falters for a moment and fades away, 
round the curve, down the slope and 
into the bunker. I have seen a many- 
times champion putt into that bunker 
at a most crucial moment from a few 
yards away, and I, (moi quivous parle) 
who am, to be sure, no champion, have 
putted into it twice in the same day. 

Now if we accept it as truth that 
there should be nothing on a course 
to deceive a stranger, then that is a 
bad bunker, because the stranger might 
hit the ball perfectly cleanly and ex- 
actly as he intended, and find his way 
into it. But it is not the truth; the 
original postulate is unsound and that 
absurd little bunker, which is just big 
enough to give a full-sized man a 
comfortable bath, has made one of 
the great holes of golf. But you have 
got to know it first. 

To play a shot of which you know 
precisely the difficulties and to play 
it exactly as you meant gives us one 
of the most satisfactory of golfing 


European 


sensations, and to enjoy it in its most 
poignant form the stroke must be one, 
I think, in which you use to the full 
the conformation of the ground. I am 
not minimizing either the skill or the 
thrill of a stroke in which the ball is 
pitched right up to the pin, but for 
me the quintessence of poignancy is in 
seeing the ball taking the turns and 
undulations of the ground as if it 
were an intelligent being. And for 
that reason (I hope it is my real reason 
rather than the fact that I am a better 
“scuffer” than I am a pitcher) I 
should always like to play on a course, 
where there are at least some oppor- 
tunities for the running shot. 

It is not, of course, always blessed 
to possess local knowledge. The laugh 
is sometimes with the stranger but be- 
cause he does not understand the dan- 
gers he has so wonderfully escaped, 
he never can enjoy quite the same 
ecstasy of relief. On the day on which 
this article sets sail across the Atlantic 
I shall be playing on a course, of 
which I know every turn and twist, 
against a young gentleman from Ox- 
ford who probably does not know it 
atall. And very likely all hisapproach 
shots will end by the flag and mine will 
run perversely away from it down the 
slopes which he cannot even see and all 
I shall be able to say is “Where ignor- 
ance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise”. 


Motoring 


(Continued from page 84) 


was driving was increased by its use 
to 85 miles an hour before 400 yards 
of the ascent had been covered. 
German coachwork continues, as a 
general rule, to be frankly hideous, 
in our view, at any rate, hardly half 
a dozen presentably designed carriages 
being shown. The German automobile 
constructor is usually a good engineer, 
but a very poor coachbuilder. 
Considerable interest has been 
aroused in England and France by the 
recent purchase by the famous English 
manufacturer, W. R. Morris, of the 
entire Léon Bollée works in France, 
where the various models of the 


Morris cars will be built for the con- 
tinental market. So far as my recol- 
lection goes, Morris is only the second 
English maker to establish a factory 
abroad, Rolls-Royce being the first, 
with their works at Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Morris’ venture is being watched 
with keen interest on both sides of 
the Channel, as, if he succeeds in sell- 
ing such a car as his 14-28 h.p. Oxford 
tourer at a competitive price in France, 
he will prove a very formidable rival 
to the makers of other popular cars. 
I personally believe that there is no 
such value to be found elsewhere. 


Colors of Initials 
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White 


Gold 
Black 


$350 


for 50 packs 


ing accessory. 


Lord & Taylor, New York 

Alfred Dunhill, Ltd., New York 
B. Altman & Co., New York 

The Ritz-Cariton Hotel, New York 
Kaufman & Baer, Pittsburgh 
Gimbel Bros., New York 

Hall’s, Chicago 

James B. Russell, New York 
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Colors of Match Packs 


Gold Silver 
Black Orange 
Blue Light Blue 
Green Purple 
Yellow Lavender 


$400 
for 100 packs 


Monogram Match Packs 


(TRADEMARKED AND COPYRIGHTED ) 
With your Own Initials—Packed in a Tin 
Ideal for the dinner, Mah Jongg, or Bridge Table. The latest smart smok- 
akes a charming Gift. 
THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP, 619-F Madison Ave., New York 
(Candles of Quality) 


also carried by such smart shops as 


Mail order and check at once to 


Saks & Co., New York 

Daniel Low & Co., Salem 

S. S. Pierce Company, Boston 
M. T. Bird & Company, Boston 
L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis 
M. M. importing Co., New York 
Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh 

Sim & Co., Ine., Troy 
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EA DY-TO-WEA Rclothes 

in a wide range of im- 
ported woolens, fashioned by 
skilled tailors from our cus- 
tom-made department. 


Priced at $75.00 
im COR POR AT 7 





630 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 

















[ Four Piece ] 
The phenomenal success of Luxenberg 
productions in three years proves with- 
out question one thing—value plus style. 


$39-5° and $42.50 
NAT 


LUXENBERG 
& BRO. 


841 Broadway Near rath St. New York 














Write to Dept. F for Style Book. 
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Made to Measure 


Of Finest Imported Materials 
unexcelled workmanship from 


$ 7.00 


CRAVATS — $3.50 to $6.00 


Featuring Imported Moire 


SUITS from $60.00 
Tailored for the Tropics 


We will send sampies or have our repre- 
sentative in your city call 


Son & Sons 


Importers—Tailors 
587 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. J 
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TAPPEN & PIERSON 
PRODUCE THE 


Characteristic Clothes 
of a Gentleman 








542-544 Fifth Avenue 
CORNER 45TH STREET 


New York 











ESPECIALLY smart, are these 
new ties of Japanese shikii silk. 
They are loomed and tailored to 
our order. Twelve colors—navy, 
light blue, helio, purple, corn, yel- 
low, light green, dark green, garnet, 
scarlet, rose and pink. Price, one— 
$1.75; three—$5. postpaid. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 
1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 








I'd Like To Know Why— 


(Continued from page 57) 


human nature. I can sez how a poor 
little amoeba who has to strain every 
fibre of his pink-suspendered back to 
earn tootsie rolls for his offspring, 
can have very little time to think of 
the well-being of his millions of 
struggling contemporaries. But what 
puts a short circuit in my reasoning 
magneto is that the little pink gazabo 
has such a bad memory. 


THE TABLES TURNED 


While he is in the reeking mass of 
boobs trying to reach the threshold 
of the car, he shouts, “Move up, you 
son of a dish-washer!” and “Hey, 
you, there, a little pep, a little pep!” 
and “Keep going, you pie-faced bo- 
logna or [Pll knock you for a row of 
busted ash cans!” or “Have a heart, 
you’re not the only person on earth!” 

But just ten seconds later he steps 
into the other Boob’s shoes just be- 
yond the entrance door and im- 
mediately forgets that there are dozens 
of unfortunate nuts in his previous 
condition of servitude right directly 
in back of him at the door. 

Yes, I'd like to know why it never 
occurs to the poor simp that, after he 
gets past the door and stands like some 
malignant obstruction in the pipe of 
human progress, his own brothers in 
sorrow are still behind him hurling 
the same epithets at him which he 
himself used only ten seconds before. 
And the center of the car is as barren 
as an ear-muff emporium in Palm 
Beach. I’ve made an exhaustive study 
of this subject, but there’s no answer 
to it. 

And here is another atavistic curse 
that some facetious ancestor has 
handed down to us from an age of 
soft-brained priggishness—the little 
paper coronets they put on the ends of 
lamb chops. 

Why do they adorn the innocent 
lamb chop with this royal headgear? 
Why not put a brown derby on a head 
of lettuce or a boudoir cap on a baked 


lamb chop and clothe it with the 
regalia of snobbishness so that it can 
look with scorn upon its less fortunate 
sisters, the veal cutlet and the brisket 
of beef? 

Where is the democracy our fore- 
fathers gave us as a sacred heritage 
a hundred and fifty years ago? Id 
like to know—and so would all the 
slighted relatives of the lamb chop. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


And I’d also like to know: 

Why they keep on manufacturing 
pocket cigar-lighters that don’t work? 

Why a man who made millions of 
dollars in clothes-pins is supposed to 
know anything else? 

Why dentists litter their ante-rooms 
with ancient and obscure magazines? 

Why “been” 
“bean”? 

Why society women get nervous 
breakdowns and washerwomen don’t? 


actors pronounce 


Why the boy in the men’s room 
brushes you off when you’re not dusty? 

Why some men wear whiskers? 

Why great musicians never learn 
how to eat soup? 

Why shoe laces always break at the 
wrong time and in the wrong place? 

Why, when you phone to the 


- butcher about the meat, he says, “It’s 


on the way”, when it hasn’t even left 
the shop? 

Why some scientist hasn’t invented 
collapsible knees so that a man can 
enjoy himself at the theatre? 

Why a waiter stays away so long, 
and where he goes to? 

And, finally, and funniest of all: 
Why do they call it “Prohibition”? 

Don’t take these questions too 
seriously. I only ask them in a spirit 
of childish curiosity. Just pat me on 
the shoulde and say, “Now, run along 
like a good little boy and don’t bother 
Mother”, and I shall be perfectly 
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FOR BON VOYAGE books are the 
perfect gift when dressed in these 
fascinating packages. Gayly-col- 
oured imported hand-blocked papers 
with ribbon to harmonize lend 
inimitable distinction! 

Equally suitable for birthdays and 
the occasional present! Packages 
your choice or ours $5 to $25 and 
upward. They cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. Call, phone, write or 
wire and we will deliver to the ship. 


’Phone Stuyvesant 0717 
Washington Square 


Bookshop 
27 WEST EIGNTIN STQECT, H. Y. 























“ST, ANDREWS ON THE RED” 
An original wood block by 
WALTER J. PHILLIPS 
Alt print lovers and museum authorities will 
appreciate the charm of these original color 
prints. Portfolios have been purchased by the 
British and Kensington Museums for their col-| 
lections. Editions strictly limited, every print) 
numbered, titled, and signed by the Artist. 
Priced from $10 to $25 
A portfolio will be sent for private examination 
if you will write us giving references. 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO. INC. 
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potato? Why single out the plebian willing to let it go at that. Onn Oa Mie Bake 
iin 
The La Thing! 
e Latest Thing! 
OMFORTABLE, long-wearing— 
yet smart—these new English 
; shorts are the latest thing in underwear! 
Tailored by hand, from the finest cus- 
tom shirtings; the shorts may be had in 
practically all solid colours or coloured 
stripes—also in plain white. A perfect 
fit is assured by the small button-down 
belt at the back which adjusts to your ‘ 
i exact measure. ‘They are obtainable } a 7 euch? = 
i ready-to-wear. q se pas. en i f 
+ 4 
) The shirts are of fine white Swiss-knit 
cotton cut to ensure perfect freedom of CHAMPIONS TELL HOW TO PLAY! 
action. 
) , : THE MAKING YOU, 
The shorts are exclusive with us and OF A CHAMPION A CHAMPION 
_— pr obtained aguas ged ARTHUR HAVERS By Vincent Richards 
ering please give waist and chest WALTER HAGEN Second ranking Champion in the world 
measurements . . . and state colour pref- HARRY VARDON INTERESTING—INSTRUCTIVE 
erences. Price—shorts $2.50, shirts $1. BOBBY JONES CHAPTER I 
postpaid. | GEORGE DUNCAN THE BRICK WALL ROUTE TO SUCCESS 
JOCK HUTCHINSON CHAPTER IE 
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B. Drew & Co., Ltd. 
Late of 16 Piccadilly 
Shirtmakers & Hosiers 


27 St. James's St. 
LONDON S. W. 1. 








Shirts, Day and Evening, from $5 
Soft Collars, from $.50 
All Linen Collars, from $.50 
Underwear, from $10 
Ties Foulard, from $1 
Spitalfields, from $1.5!) 
Pyjamas from $10 to $21 
eee ps from $7.50 
Stockings, from $3 


Best goods only stocked 
Duty payable on delivery (about 50%) 





Patterns and Price List on request 











Tweeds for travel 


There’s a world of friendly comfort in their soft weave that men 
will always like. 





Ours come straight from the Looms of Scotland and their colours 
reflect the heather and the mist in the hills. 


Leave a little room in your luggage when you pack for Europe 


and get your travel clothes just off the rue de la Paix. 


Hand-made Harris tweeds 800 Frs. 
Riding breeches Evening clothes 


AULD REEKIE 


Scotch Tailors Since 1867 
2rue Vainey Pari$ 10m dyCanueines 
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Lounge suits 
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Although ties in plain colours and subdued 

shades are now the smart thing, there are a 

few new patterns in foulards and Spittalfield 
silks like those shown above 


OUR LONDON LETTER ON FASHIONS 


HERE are two very important 

items of a well dressed man’s turn- 
out which should never be seen by 
themselves, but which should always 
blend in a harmonious “tout ensem- 
ble”? with the rest of the turnout. 
These two items are ties and socks 
The tendency for the latest ties is all 
towards quietness and simplicity. 


We have illustrated some of the 
latest designs in Spittalfield silk, but 
would emphasize the fact that sub- 
dued plain colours are most elegant. 
Of course, discretion can be used and 
there are some very attractive shep- 
herd’s plaid foulards. Another tie 
which will ever maintain popularity 
is made in so called “regimental” 
stripes, but again these should be in 
subdued colourings only. Unfortu- 
nately, these ties have become very 
common and are to be found in nearly 
every cheap window. 

As with ties, so with socks. Un- 
doubtedly the smartest socks are those 
of a plain-coloured, close-ribbed silk. 
There are a great many men who like 
to have their silk socks made with 
cashmere feet, so that if the foot gets 
hot, the sock still remains comfortable, 
for cashmere absorbs the perspiration 
better than silk. Most certainly for 
London wear, the smartest things are 
the plain-coloured silk socks, no rings, 














MM PIPES 


Made in 
England 


The Pipe with 
the Blue Bar 





HESE pipes are made 

of selected, aged roots 
of bruyére, fashioned by 
the best British crafts- 
men. They have no at- 
tachable or detachable 
cleaning device; they 





are just plain old-fash- 

ioned pipes—but we be- 

lieve them to be the best 
it is possible to make. 





Each of the shapes here illustrated is made in 

two finishes: Natural, $7, and Bruyere (a 

darker color of the same root), $38. We ship 

prepaid to any point in the U. S. Send for Il- 

lustrated Catalogue C, full of many things of 
interest to the smoker. 
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MM Importing Co. 6 East 45 St., New York 











One of the smart London shops is now 

making underwear of such bold and 

original materials as these. They are 
something quite new in London 


no spots and no clocks—in fact the 
whole effect of distinction is obtained 
by avoiding any sort or design of 
pattern. Also, there are some very 
popular heather mixtures which blend 
with almost any suit. 

One cannot overemphasize the vogue 
for simplicity in socks and ties, and 
this even extends to shirts. It is only 
on rare occasions now that one sees a 
pleated day shirt, and in the evening 
such a thing is completely taboo, 
Plain white linen shirts for day wear are 
the smart thing in London, although, 
of course, coloured shirts are still very 
much worn. It is not everyone who 
has the restraint to select white shirt- 
ings from a host of attractive col- 
ourings. The writer of these articles 
has consistently sung the praises of 
Oxford shirting, and the number of 
well dressed men whose shirts are 
made of this material for both town 
and country wear seems to grow as 
each season comes round. This spring, 
the weave of the white Oxford shirt- 
ings is more attractive than ever, and 
can be obtained in criss-cross, dia- 
mond and a variety of checks, all of 
course in white. 

There is another small point on 
men’s underwear which will be in- 
teresting to Vanity Fair readers, and 
that is the growing vogue for creve 
de chine in vest, drawers and pajamas. 














Pajamas of the Russian blouse type 

with high collars made in bright ma- 

terials edged with bright contrasting 
bands are the latest thing 
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Craig & Davies 
Military, Hunting and 
Civil Boot Makers 
28a, Sackville St. 
London, W. 7 


Established 182} 











Sampson & Co, 


SHIRT TAILORS & HOSIERS 


97 New Bond St. 
LONDON W. 1. 


(Est. over 70 years) 


‘NHIRTS to measure 
from $5. Patterns 
sent on request. Best fou- 
lard ties from $1.25. Best 
English silk ties, cut from 
squares $2.25. Best qual- 
ity lisle socks ribbed or 
plain from $2. 





We send our goods to 
well dressed Englishmen 
all over the world; we 
now offer the same ser- 
vice to Americans. 

















Shopping in London 


EN as a rule regard shop- 

ping as something to be 

done as speedily and with as 
little bother as possible. Actually it is 
today a very much easier task than in 
the past. Dignified and truthful ad- 
vertising together with the mail order 
leave men entirely without excuse for 
not keeping their clothes up to date. 

The War wrought many changes. 
Those who for generations had pat- 
ronised the same old established shops 
found themselves scattered over a 
wide world or possibly financially 
crippled. Others, who had never pre- 
viously had the means, now came to 
demand the best and had no particular 
idea of how or where to obtain what 
they desired. As a consequence, shops 
which by their good service, good 
taste and the excellent quality of 
their goods have established for them- 
selves an almost unique reputation 
amongst men-about-town, a_reputa- 
tion which as often as not had been 
handed down from father to son, find 
their old clientéle broken up and many 
people of newly acquired wealth de- 
sirous of taking their place. Ad- 
vertising is an obvious link between 
demand and supply but one which 
many of the established shops have 
regarded with the same horror as that 
with which advertising was regarded 
by the age in which these shops were 
founded, when the very word was a 
synonym for vulgarity. 

But this is a cosmopolitan age. 
Time and space count for very little 
and even the few shops in England 
which are too well known to ad- 
vertise and which credit the English 
patrons with whom they deal with 
such loyalty, as to be indifferent to 
advertising are now surveying a 
very much enlarged field of activity 
abroad. In many cases they have come 
to the conclusion that their reasons for 
refraining from advertising in Eng- 
land certainly do not apply to 
America. Indeed the American visitor 
to London must experience great sur- 
prise and bewilderment when directed 
to our most famous shops. 

Many of our most exclusive shops 
are small and even shabby in appear- 
ance. Certainly it might be pointed 


out that the smaller and shabbier shops 
seem, the smarter and more exclusive 
they are in reality. Robert Lewis, the 
cigar merchant and, a few doors away, 
Lock, the famous hatter, both in St. 
James Street, as well as Hillhouse, in 
Bond Street, to take a few examples 
at random, all date from the days of 
George Washington. In Hillhouse’s 
shop the doors and windows remain 
unaltered to the present day and one 
can hardly enter Lock’s without a 
fleeting impression of the famous 
“beaux” of bygone days. And who 
wandering by chance down Savile 
Row would suspect himself to be in a 
street which harbours the most famous 
tailors! Who, glancing at the small 
brass plates on which are engraved 
such names as Scholte, Poole Anderson 
& Shepherd, would believe that the 
best clothes a man can ever hope to 
possess are cut in these modest and 
even dingy little shops. Tucked away 
in unobtrusive streets without any 
outward and visible sign are gun- 
makers who build each gun for a 
particular customer and with such ex- 
quisite balance that the gun comes up 
as easily and naturally as the point- 
ing of finger. 


T IS generally agreed that the re- 

lations between the shopkeeper and 
his customer are very much closer in 
London than in New York. We are a 
conservative race and up to the present 
day a man could leave London for a 
number. of years and on his return be 
certain of finding his tailor, hatter, 
shirtmaker or bootmaker still in the 
same place, and still keeping up to the 
standard which attracted his father 
and his grandfather. 

Now London is being rebuilt and 
scenes are liable to change with alarm- 
ing rapidity. Quality remains the same 
but fingerposts are necessary to guide 
the stranger lest he be tempted by 
Quantity. Recently Vanity Fair gave 
some hints to American shoppers in 
England and any of our readers who 
want fuller particulars as to where or 
how to shop in London, should go to 
Aldwych House where at the offices of 
British Vogue, there is a Shopping 
Bureau established for their benefit. 
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HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., Lta. 


Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors, 
Breeches Makers, 


24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1 
(Opposite Hay Hill) 


F. E. Hovenden, 
C, P. de R. Weeden, 
E. E. Biedermann. 


(Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd.) 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8623 


TeLecraPHic ADDRESS: HORSIFIED,’’ PICCY. 
LONDON 











HIEHOUSE & C? 
Bats Cap Makers, 


1 NewBond Street, 
LONDON: . 


Established 1799 





INCE the year of George Wash- 

ington’s death Hilhouse & Co. 
have had the honour of welcoming 
American gentlemen at “the little 
old hat shop of Bond Street”, and 
of supplying them with the hats 
that have led celebrities in all 
spheres of life to make Hilhouse 
their hatter. 

In the year of George Washington's 
Ceath John Hilhouse started making 
hats in that shop which Charles 
Dickens was later to honour with his 
presence and his custom. 

John Hilhouse made the best hats 
and gave courteous attention and good 
service. The type of hat has altered 
but John Hilhouse’s shop and his tra- 
dition of quality and service are un- 
changed. 





Kaskel & Kaskel—New York 


Sole Agents 
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128 VANITY FAIR 


FOR MOTHER -—on her day 


NE never knows how deeply 
mothers appreciate the 
thoughtfulness of their loved ones. 


Often a simple gift, with love, is 
more appreciated than something 3 
far more elaborate which is offered . 
perfunctorily. It isn’t what you give 
with her, so much as how you give. c 





So, for mother, on her day of 
Lr. ty days, send Johnston’s. She will 
' appreciate your consideration in 
remembering her. 













Johnston’s Candies are worthy of 
the sweetest lady in all the world. 


You will find a special 
agency for Johnston’s 
Chocolates in one of 
the better class stores 
in your neighbourhood 





i 
gi 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY =. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN), 


THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN. 








- FAIR 





If about to build or remodel 
write for 64-page catalogue 
showing “Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures including ‘‘yard stick 
high” kitchen sinks 


Standard Saritary Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 
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